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? B-emier  hails 

5,lt  ■-  :■  ••••  . • - 

5 Mubarak  on 
5 5th  peace 
3 anniversary 

'hij  Tost  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
r°Ti  Prime  Minister.  Yitzhak  Shamir 
yesterday  sent  warm  greetings  to 
in.  Egypt’s  President  Hosni-  Mubarak 
to  mark  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  qF  the  peace  treaty,  which 
1 it  falls  today, 

in  an  interview  on  Israel  Televi- 
se sion's  Arabic-Ianguage  programme 
l^t  night,  Shamir  said  he  had  ex- 
ihj  ’ jtssed  lhe  hope  in  his  letter  that 
; il-  peace  between  the  two  countries 
would  grow  in  the  year  ahead  and 
{Ur  would: eventually  broaden  to  incor- 
sav:  porate  other  Arab  countries. 

The  premier  described  the  treaty 
^ with  Egypt  as  a cornerstone  of 
2;  future  Middle  East  peace  and  wrote 
-Sf.  that  he  believes  the  two  countries 
can  overcome  the  problems  which 
ord  now  hamper  their  relations, 
ill.  Shamir's  aides  said  the  message 
I;*  was  significant  as  a demonstrative 
i-il  gesture  of  friendship  and  goodwill, 
R:j  since  it  follows  Shamir's  harsh 
criticism  of  Egypt'  in  the  Knesset  a 
fortnight  ago.  In  that  statement. 
Shamir  accused  Egypt  of  violating 
the- spirit  of  the  treaty,  especially  by 
**■  failing  to  return  its  ambassador  to 
rw  Tel  Aviv.  The  envoy  has  been  in 
He.  ^airo;  for  “consultations’*  since 
i>3;  Autumn  1982. 

'n%  The  aides  said  the-  premier  had 
at  “been  informed"  of  the  impending 
k visit ito  Cairo  of  Labour  Party 
Tr  foreign  affairs  spokesman  MK 
*■  Abba  'Eban,  ‘at-  the-  invitation  of 
ii  senior,  government  figures  there,  i 
: : Eban : is  expected  to  meet  with 

Mubarak. 
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;;  Mubarak  vows  Egypt 
} stands  beside  Sudan  . 

KHARTOUM  (A?).  President 
Hosni  M ubarak  of  Egypt  yesterday 
said  his  nation  stands  -with  Sudan, 
“with  all  its  feelings  and  capabilites 
.2  in  all  circumstances,"  against 
foreign  threats. 

.,i  Mubarak  made  a surprise  visit  to 
‘ ' the  Sudanese  capital  to. demonstrate 
Z support  for  President.  Ja’afar 
Numeifi  In  th  e wake  of  the  boiqbihg 
raid  eariy  in  the  month  bn  Khar- 
toum that  Sudan  has  blamed  on 
Libya.  ."  , _ - . """  • 

"'  AEgypt.  which  has  a mutual 
■■  <$fence  pact  andintegTation  treaty 
f.  with  Sudan,  has  sent  air  defence 
equipment  and  technicians  in  the 
V make  of  the  raid.  They  were  ferried 
l;  to  Sudan,  in  a U.S.  air  force  plane. 


Terrorist  killed  m 
« assault  on  IDF 

terrorist  was  killed  yesterday  in 
-an-encou hter  with  I D F troops  south 
“"I  the  Zaharani  River  in  South 
%ehanqi),  the  array  spokesman  said. 

> Smart  .arms  fire  was  directed  from 
-.  an- ambush  at  an  IDF  patrol  on  the 
Tbebanese  coastal  road  some  5km. 
south  of  the  Zaharani.  The--  at- 
2 laekcrs  also  threw  a hand  grenade.  , 
patrol  relumed  fire. 

'‘-The  body  of  one  of  the  attackers, 
his  personal  weapon  beside  him, 
was  discovered  at  the  site  of  the  am- 
-bush.  There  were  no  IDF  casualties. 

Several  other  attackers  managed 
-fo-escape. 

■.'45  kilo  of  matzot 
will  cost  ES375 

- The  retail  price  of  a 2.5  kilogram 
-package  of  matzot  will  be  1S375  this 
year,  the  Industry  and  Trade 
"Ministry  has  announced.  A ministry 
spokesman  said  the  subsidy  on  un- 
leavened bread  will  amount ‘to  40 
per  cent  of  the  retail  price.  Matza 
Hour  will  retail  for  I5l65  a kilogram. 
The  rate  of  increase  in  the  price  of 
maizoi  compared  with  last  year  is 
Jdje  same  as  that  of  bread,  the 
“’pkesman  said.  (Itim) 


A police  investigator  yesterday  inspects  an  Egged  bus,  which  ran  into  a ditch  on  the  ascent  to 
Jerusalem  about  four  kilometres  from  the  capital.  Fifteen  of  the  passengers  were  injured,  most  of 
them  slightly.  The  police  announced  last  night  that  the  driver  had  lost  control  of  the  Vehicle, 
which  bad  come  from  Tel  Aviv.  iRahamim  Israeli  i 


Druse  to  vacate  Murabitun 
area;  French  start  pullout 


BEIRUT  (Reuter).  — Lebanese 
Druse  Moslem  leader  Walld 
Jumblatt  yesterday  agreed  to 
withdraw  bis  militiamen  from  the 
streets  of  West  Beirut,  where  last 
Friday  they  crushed  the  remnants  of 
the  Sunni  Moslem  Murabitun 
group. 

Jumblatt  announced  the  decision 
in  Damascus  and  his  Progressive 
Socialist  Party  reaffirmed  it  after  his 
return  to  Beirut,  opposition  sources 
said. 

The  PSP  militiamen  will  give  way 
to  the  Lebanese  internal  security 
force  and  the  army  sixth  brigade, 
which  stayed  on  in  West  Beirut 
after  the  defeat  oT  loyalist  army  un- 
its last  month. 

The  decision  affects  only  the  pop- 
ulated areas  of  the  city,  not  the 
semi-deserted  front  lines  between 
the  PSPand  its  Shi’ite  Moslem  allies 
in  the  west  and  the  army  and  Chris- 
tian, forces,  in  the. east,  the  sources 
said. 

The  talks  also  concerned  efforts 
to  avoid  a showdown  once  the 


French  troops  have  deserted  their 
strategic  positions  along  the  demar- 
cation lines  in  downtown  Beirut. 

French  troops  began  withdrawing 
from  Beirut  yesterday.  As  a long 
line  of  French  soldiers  boarded  the 
ferry  boat  L'Esterel  in  the  morning, 
the  rumble  of  rocket-propelled 
grenade  and  sniper  fire  - echoed 
along  the  “green  line'*  dividing  the 
Lebanese  capital  into  Moslem  and 
Christian  sectors. 

On  Saturday  night,  Syrian  Presi- 
dent Hafez  Assad  and  Lebanese 
President  Amin  Jemayel  discussed 
the  just-ended  Lebanese  reconcilia- 
tion talks  in  Switzerland  in  a 
telephone  conversation,  the  Syrian 
news  agency  Sana  reported. 

In  Damascus,  Jumblatt,  Shi’ite 
militia  leader  Nabih  Berri  and  three 
Sunni  Moslem  politicians  from 
Beirut  met  in  the  office  of  Vice- 
President  Abdel- Halim  Khaddam  to 
discuss  security  . In  the  Lebanese 
capital  following  the  PSP- 
Murabitun  fighting  on  Thursday 
and  Friday. 


Tami  and  Aguda  divide  budget  surplus 


Post  Economic  Reporter 
An  agreement  has  been  reached 
between  Tami  and  Agudat  Yisrael 
that  will  prevent  the  return  of  some 
IS23  million  to  the  public  coffers. 
Instead  the  money  will  be  spent  on 
institutions  with  which  both  parties 
are  connected.  Labour  Ministry 
sources  told  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

Several  days  ago,  Labour  and 
Social  Affairs  Ministry  officials 
“discovered"  that  about  IS23m. . 
were  left  in  the  ministry's  budgetary 
reserves  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
If  this  were  not  spent  by  the  end  of 


the  month,  it  would  have  to  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

To  prevent  this  eventuality  it  was 
decided  to  spend  the  money  on 
boarding  schools,  the  sources  said. 
Approval  for  the  transfer  was 
needed  from  the  Knesset  Finance 
Committee,  of  which  Aguda  MK 
Shlomo  Lorincz  is  the  chairman. 

After  some  bargaining  between 
Aguda  and  Tami,  it  was  decided 
that  Lorincz  would  push  for  the  ap- 
proval of  tne  request.  It  was  agreed 
to  distribute  the  money  among 
Agudu  and  Tami-linked  schools. 


Mondale  beats  Hart  in  Kansas,  Virginia 


RICHMOND,  Virginia  (Reuter).  — 
Former  U.S.  Yice- President  Walter 
Mondaie  defeated  his  chief  oppo- 
nent for  the  Democratic  presiden- 
tial nomination.  Senator  Gary  Han, 
in  weekend  caucuses  in  Kansas  and 
Virginia,  but  black  civil  rights  leader 
Jesse  Jackson  was  challenging  Mon- 
dale for  first  place  in  Virginia. 

Mondale,  whose  campaign  was 
boosted  by  a big  win  in  the  Illinois 
primary  election  last  Tuesday,  on 
Saturday  beat  Han  by  49  per  cent  to 
42  per  cent  yesterday  in  Kansas, 
Hart's  native  state. 

In  Virginia,  which  will  send  78 
delegates.  Jackson  and  Mondale 
each  received  31  per  cent  of  the 


vote  on  Saturday,  the  first  of  two 
days  of  polling.  The  vote  will  be 
completed  today.  Hart  won  19  per 
cent. 

Jackson's  showing  in  Virginia, 
boosted  by  a strong  black  vote,  was 
by  far  his  best  of  the  campaign. 

In  Kansas,  initial  estimates  were 
that  Mondale  would  receive  17  of 
the  37  delegates  at  stake  and  Hart 
14.  with  the  rest  uncommitted. 

A third  state  caucus  was  being 
held  yesterday  in  Montana.  Neither 
Hart  nor  Mondale  campaigned  ex- 
tensively in  Kansas  or  Virginia,  con- 
centrating instead  on  the  New  York 
state  primary'  on  April  3,  where  285 
convention  delegates  are  at  stake. 


T won’t  quit 
Knesset  now,’ 
Begin  says 

By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter  . 

TEL  AVIV.  — Herut  politicians 
were  mystified  last  night  by  the  in- 
terview granted  by  former  prime 
minister  Menahem  Begin  to  Kol 
Yisrael  in  which  he  denied  any  in- 
tention to  resign  soon  from  the 
Knesset. 

This  contradicted  expectations  in 
the  party,  which  is  under  pressure 
because  of  Begin’s  missing  Knesset 
vote  at  a time  when  the  coalition 
majority  in  the  House  is  down  to  a 
bare  minimum.  Party  activists  ad- 
mitted last  night  that  they  simply 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  the 
statement  or  how  to  proceed  now.- 

Begin,  who  was  called  by  Kol 
Yisrael  at  his  home,  said  that  he 
“has  not  yet  made  any  move 
towards  resignation."  He  added 
that  he  does  "not  weigh  such  a step 
just  now,"  but  that  when  he  does 
decide  to  resign,  he  will  not  keep  it 
a secret  and  will  make  his  move 
public. 

In  Herut,  even  insiders  who  in  the 
past  had  been  close  to  Begin  did  not 
know  quite  what  to  make  of  the 
statement.  They  did  not  know 
whether  it  indicates  that  Begin 
plans  to  hold  onto  his  Knesset  seat 
or  that  he  only  wishes  to  hold  off  For 
a while  before  resigning. 

In  the  past,  Begin  has  offered  his 
mandate  back  to  his  party,  but 
Herut  refused  his  resignation  and 
urged  him  to  stay  on,  chiefly  for 
sentimental  and  emotional  reasons. 

Such  feelings  continued  to  be  ex- 
pressed yesterday  by  Deputy  Hous- 
ing Minister  M oshe  Kaisav,  who  ap- 
pealed to  Begin  not  to  resign  his 
Knesset  seat.  He  expressed  the 
hope,  still  powerful  among  Herut 
rank  and  file,  that  “Begin  will 
return  to  the  political  arena,  even  if 
not  as  candidate  for  prime  minister, 
then  at  least  as  a major  participant 
in  the  campaigning.  We  need  Begin 
and  all  sorely  miss  him."  Katsav 
said. 

"1  wouldn't  want  Begin  to  leave 
political  life  at  this  stage,"  Kaisav 
said.  "Begin  could  help  us,  not  only 
in  Lhe  election  campaign,  but  also  in 
the  management  of  internal  party 
matters." 

If  Begin  does  not  resign  and  con- 
tinues to  stay  away  from  the  Knes- 
set. he  will  have  his  party  in  a real 
quandry.  it  is  almost  unthinkable  in 
Herut  that  anyone  will  actually  re- 
quest that  Begin  return  his  man- 
date. But  revered  as  he  is  in  the 
party,  Herut  does  need  the  extras 
vole  badly. 


‘NY  Times’  sticks  by  story  on  Arens  remarks 


By  WOLF  BLITZER 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

Washington.  — Manhattan 
District  Attorney  Robert 
Morgenthau,  the  husband  of  New 
York-  Times  reporter  Lucinda 
Franks,  has  backed  up  her  account 
yesterday  in  the  newspaper  of 

f feral  controversial  comments  al- 
jedly  made  about  U.S.  Defence 
cretary  Caspar  Weinberger  by 
Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens.  In 
. a .separate  news  story  yesterday  on 
lhe  flap,  Arens  flatly  denied  the 
-remarks  about  Weinberger:  *‘l 
*ou!d  have  to  be  insane  to  say  these 


things,  even  if  1 thought  them.  And  I 
don't  think  them." 

•Israeli  officials  said  Arens  had 
telephoned  Weinberger  to  deny  the 
disputed  quotes  in  the  story.  Arens 
also  issued  a statement  praising  the 
U.S.  defence  chief,  adding:  “I  have 
a great  deal  of  respect  for  him  and 
the  way  he  does  his  job-  There’s 
been  a great  deal  of  improvement  in 
Israel  i-~American  relations,  and 
Caspar  Weinberger  has  played  a 
crucial  role  in  that  improvement.” 

. Arens  also  denied  vigorously  that 
he  had  offered  to  return  disputed 
territory  at  Taba  to  Egypt  if  the 


EMUNAH 


rniDK 


Egyptian  defence  minister  would 
meet  with  him  as  reported  in  the 
story.  “This  was  never  my  opinion, 
never  my  position.  This  is  totally 
misconstrued,"  Arens  said. 

In  the  lengthy  article  by  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning  Franks,  Arens  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  Weinberger  is 
“a  prime  candidate  for  psy- 
choanalysis...you  can  hardly  talk  to 
him." 

Both  Franks  and  Edward  Klein, 
editor  of  the  Times  magazine,  said 
they  stood  by  the  Arens  quotes. 
Franks  said  her  notes  confirmed 
them.  There  was  no  tape  recording 
of  the  conversation. 

Morgenthau,  who  had  accom- 
panied Franks  on  some  of  the  inter- 
views (act  December  with  Arens. 


confirmed  that  he  had  heard  the 
defence  minister  make  the  con- 
troversial statements  about 
Weinberger. 

“I  heard  him  say  it,"  he  told  the 
newspaper  yesterday  in  the  separate 
news  story.  “I  was  sitting  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  car  with  him.  I was 
surprised  that  he  said  it.  But  he  did 
say  iu  there's  no  doubt  about  that. 
Given  how  careful  and  cautious  he 
is.  you  have  to  assume  that  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing.  He  never  said 
anything  about  its  being  on 
background  (off  the  record).'' 

The  newspaper  did  acknowledge 
that  another  Arens  quote  — this 
one  about  opposition  Labour  leader 
Shimon  Peres  — had  been  inac- 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


World  Religions  Zionist  Women's  Organization 
and  its  affiliate  organizations  in  Argentina,  Australia,  Austria,  Belgium.  Brazil, 


Africa.  Sweden.  Switzerland,  United  States  and  Uruguay,. 

congratulate 
Timunah  of  Israel 
on  the  occassion  of  its . Jubilee, 
and  extends  special  greetings  to  all  the  delegates  of 

Emnnaii  0f  Israel  Convention  — March. 26  — 28,  1984 


Stocks  in  year’s  biggest  gain 


Post  Finance  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  — Shares  soared  on  the 
stock  exchange  yesterday,  with 
Lumir  advancing  50  per  cent  — the 
largest  single  gain  on  the  market 
this  year. 

Expectations  that  the  government 


will  soften  its  economic  policies 
prior  to  the  elections  pushed  14 
securities  up  by  20  per  cent  or  more 
and  left  227  issues  untraded  because 
of  the  imbalance  of  orders. 

Turnover  exceeded  IS2  billion, 
and  there  was  a high  demand  for 
mutual  fund  units. 


Shamir  has  solid  grip 
on  top  spot  in  Likud 


“Big  two’  may 
seek  to  oust 
small  parties 

Post  Political  Reporter 

TEL  AV|V.  — With  elections 
now  a fact,  both  major  parties  mai 
unite  in  a legislative  effort  to  raise 
lhe  threshold  of  ■-■ales  required  for 
enlr>  into  the  Knesset  to  make  ii 
more  difficult  for  the  smaller  parties 
to  gain  representation. 

Such  a move  has  been  often  been 
discussed.  The  idea  is  to  raise  the 
minimum  percentage  of  the  vote 
needed  for  parlies  to  -Ain  represen- 
tation in  the  Knesse'..  Reformers 
want  io  make  it  necessary  for  j list 
to  garner  at  least  2.?  or  even  3 per 
cent  of  the  vote  to  gain  entry,  as  op- 
posed to  I per  cent  hitherto. 

This  is  seen  as  one  way  for  the 
large  parties  io  keep  out  small  lists, 
which  are  often  horn  out  of  political 
whims  and  caprice  and  uhich  last 
only  for  one  term,  but  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  form  stable 
coalitions. 

Reform  of  the  threshold  ;s  seen  as 
one  remedy  for  the  expected  flood 
of  small,  sometimes  eccentric  lists 
which  mav  run  in  the  upcoming 
campaign.  Another  idea  is  that  for 
both  major  parlies  to  declare  that 
after  the  elections  they  "ill  join  in  a 
national  unity  government. 

This  is  chiefly  the  Likud  line.  No 
firm  commitment  to  the  idea  has 
come  from  Labour  dsspite  promises 
made  to  MK  Mordeehai  Ben-Porat. 
who  made  support  fora  national  un- 
( Continued  on  Page  2.  Col.  5 1 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir  appears  almost  certain 
to  head  the  Likud  list  in  the 
forthcoming  elections  as  un- 
disputed leader  of  Herui, 
reliable  sources  in  the  party  said 
last  night. 

While  Shamir  yesterday  denied 
lhal  a deal  had  been  worked 
out  between  himself  and  Deputy 
Premier  David  Levy  under  which 
Levy  agreed  not  to  challenge 
Shamir's  leadership,  it  is  understood 
that  an  informal  understanding  may 
ha-.e  been  achieved  between  the 
two. 

Speaking  at  a closed  caucus  of 
Likud  ministers  after  yesterday's 
cabinet  meeting.  Shamir  denied  that 
Levy  had  been  promised  the  posi- 
tion of  campaign  manager  in  return 
for  withholding  such  a challenge. 
Levy  himself  has  said  nothing  open- 
ly about  a challenge  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  keeping  his  options 
open  in  case  elections  are  pul  off. 

A wider  forum  of  Ljkud  ministers 
will  meet  today  at  Shamir's  office  to 
try  to  decide  on  a date  which  the 
party  can  propose  when  the  inter- 
party  bargaining  over  election  day 
begins  in  earnest. 

While  Shamir  denied  any  formal 
deal  with  Levy,  Herut  sources  noted 
that,  since  the  early  elections  crisis 
began,  the  two  have  had  several 
tete-a-tete  meetings,  after  which 
each  has  spoken  in  exceedingly 
friendly,  even  flattering  tones,  of 
the  other. 

In  jn  interview  last  night  on 
Arabic-language  television,  Shamir 
said  he  hopes  Herut  will  “not  waste 


much  time  and  energy"  on  a 
leadership  contest  which  would 
“prejudice  the  party's  chances"  in 
the  election. 

“But  we  are  a democracy  — atl 
along  the  line,"  Shamir  added 
philisophically.  “We’ll  have  to  wait 
and  see”  whether  there  will  be  a 
contest. 

Shamir  confirmed  that  he  would 
meet  with  Labour  leaders  very  soon 
to  "try  to  reach  an  agreed  date...  at 
least  between  the  two  major  par- 
ties... That  is  the  proper  and  healthy 
thing  to  do."  The  Likud,  he  said, 
has  its  reasons  for  wanting  an 
autumn  date.  "But  we  will  listen  to 
what  Labour  has  to  say." 

If  elections  are  held  in  early  sum- 
mer, there  is  almost  no  expectation 
in  Herut  of  a Levy  showdown  with 
Shamir.  Any  such  move  would  seem 
like  a bid  to  depose  a serving  prime 
minister  and  would  be  seen  as  very- 
harmful  for  the  party  in  the  short 
run.  Levy  would  be  laying  himself 
open  to  charges  of  sabotaging  the 
Likud's  electoral  chances. 

Even  such  firm  members  of  the 
Levy  camp  as  MK  Michael  Kleiner 
are  now  unsure  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
further  battle  for  Lhe  number  one 
position  in  Herut. 

Kleiner  said  yesterday  that  "the 
situation  nov-  would  be  very  dif- 
ferent from  when  Shamir  and  Levy- 
vied  for  the  party  leadership  after 
the  resignation  of  Menachem 
Begin.  At  that  time,  both  started  out 
from  relatively  equal  positions.  Now 
Shamir  is  premier,  and  as  such,  he 
enjoys  a natural  advantage  and 
should  have  the  preference  of  party 
members. 

“Our  main  concern  must  be  to 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  7i 


Labour  holding  top-three  slot  for  Navon 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  — Labour  Party 
secretary-general  Haim  Bar-Lev 
said  yesterday  that  when  former 
president  Yitzhak  Navon  returns  to 
politics,  he  will  find  his  place  as- 
sured in  the  firs;  three  slots  on  the 
Alignment's  slate  of  candidates  to 
the  llih  Knesset. 

Bar-Lev  said  in  a Galei  Zahal 
radio  interview  that  he  hopes  his 
party  will  be  spared  battles  for  the 
leadership  prior  to  the  coming  elec- 
tions. Hopes  that  Navon  will  be 
worked  into  a troika  and  not  seek 
the  leadership  himseir  3re  prevalent 
among  supporters  of  Labour 
chairman  Shimon  Peres. 

The  Peres  camp  is  now  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  avoid  any  chal- 
lenge against  his  leadership,  but 
cedes  that  much  depends  on  the 
date  of  elections.  If  the  Likud  suc- 


ceeds in  putting  off  election  day  un- 
til autumn,  the  likelihood  of  a battle 
for  the  leadership  increases  sharply. 
I f elections  are  held  soon,  as  Labour 
would  like,  then  Peres  would  be  im- 
mune from  challenge,  since  not 
much  lime  would  be  left  for  the 
r.ides  to  reorganize  and  to  carry  out 
internal  battles  without  doing  the 
party's  chances  at  the  polls  grievous 
harm. 

It  is  assumed  for  now  that  former 
prime  minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  will 
not  make  a serious  challenge,  unless 
elections  are  a long  way  off.  But 
Rabin  is  keeping  mum  on  the  issue, 
and  those  close  to  him  stress  that  he 
has  not  ruled  out  the  possibility. 

A recent  caucus  of  Rabin  sup- 
porters has  even  come  out  in  favour 
or  "a  democratic  process  for  choos- 
ing the  party  leader,"  a phrase 
which  in  Labour  parlance  means 
that  the  Rabin  faction  is  reserving 
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the  right  of  challenge. 

While  the  Rabin  camp  has  not  ex- 
plicitly ruled  out  the  possibility  of  a 
showdown  for  the  party’s  nomina- 
tion for  premier,  the  Peres  side  con- 
tinues to  speak  of  a united  ticket, 
headed  by  a Peres-Navon- Rabin 
troika.  Under  such  an  arrangement, 
Rabin  would  most  likely  be  offered 
the  defence  portfolio  and  there  are 
many  versions  of  what  Peres  would 
be  willing  to  offer  Navon. 

One  is  that  Navon  would  be  made 
“minister  of  the  Jewish  People”  in  a 
new  portfolio,  hitherto  untried  by 
any  government.  Another  version 
has  it  that  Navon  would  be  most 
happy  as  minister  of  education. 
Others  in  the  Peres  camp  have 
already  appointed  Navon  social  af- 
fairs minister,  while  a very  large 
school  has  it  that  he  would  replace 
Abba  Eban  as  the  Labour  candidate 
l Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  7) 
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SOCIAL  & PERSONAL 


Australian  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Stuart  Merriilees  and 
Brazilian  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Lauro  Soutello  Alves  yesterday 
visited  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science  and  were  luncheon  guests 
of  the  president  of  the  institute  and 
Mrs.  Michael  Sela. 


The  third  Zionist  seminar  sponsored 
by  Brit  Rishonim  on  the  heritage  of 
Argentinian  Jewry  will  be  held  to- 
day at  4.30  p.m.  in  the  Bnei  Zion 
auditorium  at  Beth  Hatefutsoth. 
Former  ambassador  to  Argentina 
Yitzhak  Harkaby  will  speak,  and  a 
Rim  will  be  shown.  The  public  is  in- 
vited to  attend.  _ _ 

George  Lew  nr  e w~,  f ou  n3e  r~  and 
Coordinator  of  the-Hebrew  Univer- 
sity Forum,  will  be  honoured  on  his 
retirement  at  8 tonight  at  the  Centre 
for  Conservative  Judaism,  2 Rehov 
Agron. 


Dr.  Moshe  Sokol,  associate  dean, 
Touro-Technion  Bio-Medical 
Programme,  will  speak  on  “Jewish 
Medical  Ethics”  on  Wednesday, 
March  28.  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Israel 
Centre,  10  Rehov  Straus. 


In  Memoriam 

i 

On  the  12th  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Ya'acov  Herzog, 
scholarships  in  his  memory  will  be 
awarded  tomorrow  at  4 p.m.  at  a 
ceremony  at  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  haLl  on  438  Rehov 
Jabotinsky.  Jerusalem.  Prof.  Yoram 
Difisiein.  rector  of  Tel  Aviv  Univer- 
sity. will  deliver  a lecture  on  “War 
Crimes.”  At  3.15  p.m.,  friends  and 
members  of  the  family  will  gather  at 
Herzog's  grave  at  the  Sanhedriya 
cemcierv. 


Gas  stations  may  dose 
in  protest  this  Thursday 

TEL  AVIV.  — Gas  stations 
throughout  the  country  say  they  will 
close  at  6 a_m.  on  Thursday  for  23 
hours  in  protest  against  restrictions 
on  ci  edit  which  begin  on  April  1. 
The  move  was  approved  yesterday 
by  the  Association  of  Gas  Stations. 
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Histadrut  passes  IS8.54b.  budget 


Monday,  March  26. 1984  The  Jerusalem  Post  PageT^ 

Aulcie  Perry 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  A VW.  — The  Histadrut  ex- 
ecutive yesterday  approved  an 
IS8.54  billion  budget  for  fiscal  1984. 
The  budget  was  passed  by  majority 
vote,  with  the  Likud  faction  oppos- 
ing. 

The  1984  budget  shows  an  in- 
crease of  192  per  cent  over  that  of 
the  previous  year,  without  ac- 
counting for  inflation.  The  largest 
source  of  revenue  in  the  budget  is 
the  IS7.89b.  to  be  collected  from 
Histadrut  membership  dues.  The 
government's  contribution  to  the 
Hisiudrut's  community  activities 
will  be  IS4.5m..  or  0.05  per  cent  of 
the  total  budgets. 

The  Histadrut's  income  from 
membership  dues  represents  only 
23.34  per  cent  of  the  anticipated 
total.  The  bulk  of  membership  dues 
revenue,  67.1  per  cent,  is  slated  for 


the  financing  of  Kup.it  Holim,  the 
Histadrut  health  fund. 


In  presenting  the  budget, 
Histadrut  treasurer  Nathan 
Almoslino  attacked  the  government 
for  reducing  its  level  of  participa- 
tion in  Kupat  Holim  financing. 
There  was  once  an  agreement,  he 
said,  that  the  health  fund  would  be 
funded  equally  from  three  sources; 
membership  dues,  employer  con- 
tributions. and  government  financ- 
ing. In  1983,  however,  government 
financing  dripped  to  12.5  per  cent 
— despite  the  fact  that  Kupat 
Holim  senes  some  80  per  cent  of 
the  population. 


Almoslino  also  took  the  govern- 
ment to  task  for  its  limited  contribu- 
tion to  the  Histadrut's  community 
activities. 

Almoslino  said  that  the  financial 
assumptions  underlying  the  budget 
were:  to  complete  the  fiscal  year 


without  going  into  deficit  (the  1983 
budget  showed  a small  surplus);  to 
draw  up  .an  order  of  priorities 
regarding  income,  expenses  and  ob- 
jectives; and  to  ensure  that  rises  in 
membership  dues  remain  less  than 
the  rise  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

The  objectives  of  the  1984  budget 
are  to  provide  sufficient  funds  and 
resources  to  finance  the  wide  range 
of  Histadrut  activities.  These  in- 
clude the  guarding  of  workers’  in- 
terests. professional  training,  the 
unionization  of  work  places  and  the 
sponsoring  of  sports  and  other  ac- 
tivities for  youth  and  pensioners. 

The  Likud’s  Daniel  Nahmani  at- 
tacked the  proposed  budget  as  an 
“election  budget.”  The  money 
budgeted  for  sport,  cultural  and 
educational  activities  is  intended  to 
attract  votes  for  the  Labour  Party  in 
the.  Knesset  elections,  Nahmani  in- 
timated. 
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Law  Committee  meets  tomorrow  on  elections 


Forecast:  P-jnly  clouds  with  scuilcred  showers 
and  thunderstorms 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Post  Knesset  Correspondent 
The  Knesset  Law  Committee 
meets  tomorrow  to  study  the  early 
election  bills  which  the  Knesset  nar- 
rowly approved  on  preliminary 
reading  in  last  Thursday's  dramatic 
marathon  session. 

Although  there  is  virtually  no 
prospect  or  the  law  committee 
preparing  the  election  bills  for 
return  to  the  plenum  for  regular 
first  reading  this  week,  and  no  time 
anyway  to  debate  them  again  in  the 
plenum,  parliamentary  sources  do 
not  doubt  that  the  bills  will  manage 
to  go  through  all  the  statutory  stages 
before  the  end  of  the  Pessah  recess. 

Knesset  Speaker  Menahem 
Savidor  is  known  to  want  the  law 
committee  to  sit  as  often  as  needed 
during  the  recess,  and  since  more 
than  one-third  of  the  committee 
shares  his  interest  in  getting  the 
legislation  processed,  there  are  no 
obstacles  in  the  wav  of  the  law  com- 


mittee convening. 

The  speaker  is  most  unlikely  to 
extend  the  present  winter  session 
for  another  week,  since  this  is  in  any 
case  not  necessary. 

Law  committee  chairman  Eliezer 
Kolas  has  already  started  intensive 
contacts  with  all  factions  to  fix  an 
agreed  election  date,  but  such 
agreement  may  not  be  forthcoming 
until  next  week,  because  of  the 
cumbersome  consultative  process  in 
difTerent  factions. 

Savidor  has  let  it  be  known  that 
he  will  brook  no  delays,  and  he  ex- 
pects to  be  able  to  summon  the 
Knesset  into  special  session  during 
the  Pessah  recess,  a couple  of  days 
after  the  festival  ends,  and  get  the 
legislation  through  all  three  regular 
readings  in  one  single  sitting  day. 

As  long  as  the  two  main  factions, 
Likud  and  Alignment,  can  get 
together  on  a date,  the  small  fac- 
tions will  be  powerless  to  offer 
resistance.  With  the  Alignment 


originally  suggesting  May  and  the 
Likud  November,  the  prospects  of  a 
compromise  date  in  the  first  half  of 
September  are  good  at  this  junc- 
ture. 

While  the  House  rules  do  not  per- 
mit a special  session  during  the 
recess  to  discuss  private  bills  at  the 
request  of  MKs  only,  such  private 
bills  can  be  debated  and  passed  into 
law  if  the  government  calls  the 
house  into  session. 

A possibility  still  exists  that  the 
government  will  submit  an  early 
election  bill  of  its  own,  stipulating  a 
date  on  which  it  knows  it  can  win  a 
majority,  with  opposition  support. 


A 1 K-year-oId  kangaroo  enjoys  a pita  after  stealing  it  from  a rooster  at 
Jerusalem’s  Biblical  Zoo  yesterday.  (Scoop  80) 


Price  increase  refusals 
called  ‘election  economics’ 


Treasury  to  seek  cut 
in  bonds  purchase  tax 


Kollek  may  run  for  Knesset 
alone  or  with  another  party 


By  MICHAEL  EILAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek 
may  run  for  the  Knesset  in  the  com- 
ing elections,  but  has  not  yet 
decided  whether  he  would  run  with 
another  party  or  alone,  a close  aide 
said  yesterday. 

"He  might  not  run  at  all."  the 
aide  said  last  night.  Kollek's  sup- 
porters are  sure  that  were  he  to  lead 


Municipal  spokesman  Rafi 
Davara  said  last  night  that  Kollek's 
trip  to  the  U.S.  was  organized  two 
months  ago.  He  said  the  mayor  is 
due  to  open  a new  Jewish  federation 
building  in  San  Francisco  today.  He 
will  be  back  in  the  country  on  Fri- 
day. 

There  are  three  main  reasons 


By  AVI  TEMfON 
Post  Economic  Reporter 
The  Treasury  has  decided  to 
reduce  the  2 per  cent  levy  on  the 
sale  of  bonds  to  1 per  cent.  The 
Ministry  will  present  a proposal  to 
this  effect  at  the  Knesset  Finance 
Committee  meeting  this  week. 

The  levy  was  introduced  in  1982 
as  one  of  the  steps  taken  to  finance 
the  war  in  Lebanon. 

Two  months  ago,  the  Ministerial 
Economic  Committee  decided  to 
empower  the  Treasury  to  reduce 
the  levy  on  the  sale  of  government- 
linked  bonds  and  shares.  But  the 
Treasury  decided  to  reduce  the  levy 
only  on  the  sale  of  bonds. 

Treasury  officials  explained 
yesterday  that  the  step  was  taken  as 
a means  of  encouraging  the  public 
to  buy  bonds.  A new  issue  of 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

The  Public  Prices  Commission,  a 
body  within  the  Industry  and  Trade 
Ministry,  refused  to  .approve  IS  of 
20  requests  for  price  increases  sub- 
mitted by  industrialists,  the 
Manufacturers  Association  said 
yesterday.  It  added  that  such  a large 
number  of  non-approved  requests 
was  a sign  of  “external  con- 
siderations," a reference  to  the 
coming  elections. 

The  Commission's  actions  were 
widely  interpreted  by  economic 
observers  as  yet  another  sign  of 
“election  economics.”  But  the 
Treasury  insisted  yesterday  dial  it 
will  continue  with  its  present  prices 


Geula  Cohen’s  ‘Herut  gambit’ 
causes  turmoil  in  Tehiya 


Sixth  suspect  remand^ 
in  Temple  Mount  case 


aide  said  last  night.  Kollek’s  sup-  which  prompted  Kollek  to  consider  a means  of  encouraging  the  public 
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can  pick  up  votes  from  hard-core  The  second  issue  is  rcpresenta- 
Likud  supporters.  Another  pos-  lion  for  the  cities  on  major  urban  is- 
sibililv  is  to  run  with  Labour.  sues.  Kollek  feels  that  while  most  of 

The  Kollek  aide  last  night  denied  the  country's  population  fives  in 
rumours  that  Kollek  is  planning  to  cities,  its  needs  and  problems  are 
run  bn  a list  with  former  president  neglected. 

Yitzhak  Navon.  He  also  denied  a The  third  issue  is  Jerusalem, 
report  that  Kollek's  current  trip  which  Kollek  also  feels  needs  a 

abroad  is  intended  to  raise  money  higher  priority  in  the  national 

for  the  elections.  scheme  of  affairs. 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  — Tehiya  M-K  Geula 
Cohen  has  created  turmoil  in  her 
party  by  suggesting  that  it.  should 
not  rule  out  an  alignment  with 
Herut. 

She  spoke  at  a meeting  of  the 
Tehiya  executive  on  preparations 
for  the  upcoming  elections. 

Her  statement  hag  started  alarm 
bells  rining 

There  had  bee  iv.suspigifljfiuttilt  sf&* 


problem  in  the  current  campaign  is 
that  it  lacks  the  cause  that  it  had  in 
1981  when  the  evacuation  of  Sinai 
and  the  dismantling  of  settlements 
there  were  imminent. 

Also  gone  from  the  Herut  helm  is 
Menachem  Begin,  with  what  the 
Tehiya  9ees  as  the  stigma  of  the 
Camp  David  agreement  with  Egypt. 
Apart  from  Deputy  Premier  David 
Levy,  the  Herut  leadership  is  now 
oomprosed  of  hawks,  none  oFwhom 


Anoiher  suspect  yesterday  was 
remanded  in  connection  with  the. 
abortive  attempt  to  sabotage  the 
Temple  Mount  in  January.  Yitzhak 
Eidan,  29,  of  Netanya  is  the  sixth 
suspect  now  held  in  the  case. 

Jerusalem  District  Court  Judge 
Aharon  Simcha  ordered  Eidan  held 
after  a police  representative  told  the 
court  he  is  suspected  of  serving  as  a 
lookout  during  the  attempt.  (Itim) 


might  be  eyeing  Herut  once  more, 
and  her  statement  yesterday  seemed 
to  confirm  them. 


'*  Tnerif  ‘■—"'Prime'  ■MirtisteV  ■’Yitzhak 


Worries  over  Cohen’s  intentions 
increased  after  the  resignations 
from  the  party  of  Hanan  Porat,  who 
returned  to  his  original  political 
home  — the  NRP.  The  fear  in 
Tehiya  is  that  Cohen  might  do 
likewise.  It  is  noted  that  her  son 
Tzahi  Hanegbi  has  already  found 
his  way  back  to  Herut. 

Cohen  is  not  the  only  Tehiya 
member  thinking  about  some  sort  of 
tie  with  Herut.  As  most  party  ac- 
tivists readily  admit,  Tehiya's  major 


Sharon  libel  suit  puts  gov’t  on  spot  Shamir:  Calls  to 


Shamir,  Defence  Minister  Moshe 
Arens  and  Finance  Minister  Yigal 
Cohen-Orgad. 

These  factors  may  prove  very 
tough  competition  for  Tehiya,  even 
though  its  line  is  likely  to  be  that  it 
can  be  especially  relied  on  to 
bolster  Judea  and  Samaria  settle- 
ments and  prevent  their  dismantle- 
ment. 

A delegation  of  Yamit  evacuees 
planned  this  week  to  visit  former 
chief  of  staff  Rafael  Eitan,  to  try  to 
persuade  him  to  stand  with  Tehiya 
and  other  nationalist  factions  in  the 
coming  elections. 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
The  government  would  probably 
be  prepared  to  allow  prestigious  in- 
dependent figures  in  Israel,  ap- 
proved by  Time  magazine,  to  read 
the  classified  part  of  the  Kahan 
Commission  report  on  Sabra  and 
Shalilla  and  give  evidence  on  the 
basis  or  what  they  had  read. 

This  was  indicated  by  govern- 
ment sources  here  yesterday  follow- 
ing an  embarrassing  episode  in 
which  former  defence  minister 
Ariel  Sharon’s  request  for  the 
release  of  the  classified  section  was 
leaked  to  Israel  Radio.  Sharon 
remonstrated  bitterly  over  the  leak 
at  the  cabinet  meeting  yesterday. 

Sharon,  now  minister  without 
portfolio,  is  suing  the  American 
weekly  for  libel  over  its  assertion 


that  he  encouraged  the  Phalangists. 
on  the  eve  of  their  entry  into  the 
refugee  camps,  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  their  leader,  president- 
elect Bashir  Jemayel.  Time  claimed 
this  was  borne  out  in  the  secret  part 
of  the  Kahan  report. 

Sharon  has  reportedly  asked  that 
this  and  other  pertinent  documents 
be  disclosed  to  the  court  in  New 
York  to  buttress  his  fiat  denial  that 
he  ever  spoke  in  such  a way. 


because  its  refusal  now  — if  it  is 
refused  on  genuine  grounds  of 
security  and  national  interest  — will 
be  intepreted  as  Israel’s  “hiding” 
something  prejudicial  to  Sharon,  to 
the  government  as  a whole  or  to 
both. 


tiamin  Calls  to  move  U.S.  Embassy  Important* 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff  pression  of  the  recognition  of  ou 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  capital.” 


Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
said  last  night  that  the  government 
had  asked  the  opinions  of  various 
agencies  and  ministries  before 
deciding  how  to  respond  to 
Sharon's  request. 

There  was  grave  embarrassment 
over  the  leak  of  Sharon's  request, 


It  is  apparently  for  this  reason 
that  government  sources  were  sug- 
gesting unofficially  yesterday  that  a 
solution  might  be  for  Time  to 
nominate  one  or  several  Israeli 
citizens  whose  impartiality  and 
veracity  it  trusts  — and  these 
persons,  assuming  they  bad  security 
clearance,  would  be  enabled  to 
study  the  relevant  documents  and 
give  evidence  about  them.  The 
sources  said  any  initiative  in  this 
direction  ought  to  come  from  the 
lawvers  involved  in  the  ease. 


said  last  night  that  there  is  great 
political  importance  to  calls  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  several  prospec- 
tive Democratic  presidential  can- 
didates to  move  the  U.S.  Embassy 
from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem. 

Interviewed  on  Israel  Television’s 
Arabic-language  programme. 
Shamir  said  the  calls  to  move  the 
embassy  to  Jerusalem  are  “an  ex- 


pression of  the  recognition  of  our 
capital/’ 

Even  if  such  caffs  do  not  result  in 
the  moving  of  the  embassy,  Shamir 
said,  “There  is  great  importance  in 
the  very  putting  of  the  subject 
before  the  public  and  the  ad- 
ministration.” However,  he  added, 
“We  know  from  experience  that 
one  must  add  the  reservation,  that 
they  have  been  made  during  an 
election  campaign.” 


Security  services  are  accused  of  torturing  detainees 


By  QAVID  RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  League  for  Human  and  Civil 
Rights  in  Israel  yesterday  alleged 
that  the  Israel  Defence  Forces 
detention  centre  at  Far'a  in  the 
West  Bank  is  “a  factory  for  ex- 
tracting confessions"  and  that  in- 
mates. most  of  them  minors,  are 
subjected  to  torture,  brutality  and 
inhuman  conditions  to  break  them. 

Senior  military  sources  dismissed 
the  league's  allegations  as  “nothing 
new."  They  stressed  that  detainees 
have  full  access  to  the  courts  and 
lawyers  to  submit  complaints  about 
maltreat  ment,  and  that  if  they  feel 
that  an  incorrect  confession’  has 
been  extracted  due  to  torture,  its 
admissability  is  discussed  by  the 
court. 

At  a press  conference  in 
Jerusalem,  three  members  of  the 
league's  executive  committee 
claimed  that  they  have  received 
evidence  over  the  past  few  months 
from  inmates  indicating  that  torture 
is  being  used  to  extract  confessions 
from  detainees. 

1 Advocate  Felicia  Langer,  deputy- 
chairman  of  the  Rakah-af filiated 
league,  said  that  most  of  the 
detainees  are  minors  being  held  in 
connection  with  stone-throwing  and 
Other  offences  against  public  order. 

She  said  that  she  visited  the  camp 
four  davs  ago  and  heard  complaints 
about  prolonged  periods  of  inter- 


rogation — “up  to  10  days,"  the 
systematic  humiliation  or  detainees. 
Their  cells  are  flooded  with  water 
and  their  bedding  damp  so  that  they 
are  constantly  wet  and  cold,  she 
reported. 

One  of  her  clients,  Ahmed  Shaku 
of  Nablus,  was  forced  to  sleep  and 
eat  in  a toilet  for  several  days,  she 
said.  Other  detainees  complained 
that  they  yver®  kept  hooded  for  days 
and  were  beaten  and  brutalized  by 
their  interrogators. 

League  secretary  Yosef  Aigazi 
said  that  Far'a  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  One  is  a prison  administered 
by  the  military  police,  and  while 
conditions  in  this  section  are^  far 
from  luxurious,  there  are  no  serious 
complaints  about  it.  The  league 
focussed  on  the  second,  closed  part 
of  the  camp,  which  is  an  interroga- 
tion centre  under  the  control  of  the 
General  Security  Services,  he  said. 
Neither  the  international  Commit- 
tee of  the  Red  Cross  nor  lawyers 
representing  detainees  are  allowed 
into  the  interrogation  centre. 

Dr.  Israel  Shahak,  chairman  of 


the  league,  bitterly  attacked  The 
Jerusalem  Post  for  lacking  the 
courage  of  Israel's  Hebrew  press  in 
bringing  reports  of  alleged  torture 
to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

Only  two  of  the  25  detainees 
named  by  the  league  in.  its  allega- 
tions have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  complain  to  the 
military  courts  or  to  their  lawyers, 
“and  this  is  strange  and  puzzling,” 
senior  military  sources  responded. 
Any  allegation  of  maltreatment  is 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  of- 
fenders are  prosecuted  and 
punished  if  found  guilty. 

But  the  sources  denied  that  the 
IDF  is  in  any  way  responsible  for 
what  happens  inside  the  interroga- 
tion centre,  which  is  operated  by 
the  security  service. 

The  GSS  is  responsible  to  the 
prime  minister,  but  operates  in  the 
territories  under  the  IDFs  OC 
Central  Command  and  the  terms  of 
international  law,  since  the  area  is 
under  military  occupation. 

The  military  sources  went  on  to 
sav  that  everv  detainee  is  allowed  to 


meet  a Red  Cross  representative 
privately  outside  the  interrogation 
centre  on  the  14th  day  of  detention 
if  interrogation  has  not  been  com- 
pleted. As  far  as  these  sources  were 
aware,  no  complaints  about  torture 
or  maltreatment  have  been  con- 
veyed »o  the  IDF  through  the 
ICRC. 


Interrogation  centres  exist  in 
every  prison  in  the  territories,  and  it 
is  curious  that  the  league  had 
chosen  to  focus  only  on  Far'a, 
where  people  are  being  held  on 
suspicion  of  relatively  minor  of- 
fences, the  sources  said.  Far’a,  set 


BIG  TWO 

(Continued  Cram  Page  One) 
ity  government  a prerequisite  for 
his  support  of  the  opposition's  early 
election  legislation  in  the  house  last 
week. 

All  that  Labour  was  willing  to 
openly  speak  of  is  the  need  for  a 
“broadly  based  government.” 

Thus  a more  viable  alternative 
than  a national  unity  government 
appears  to  be  the  higher  entry 
threshold. 

Among  the  lists  which  might  be 
running  in  this  years’s  elections  are 
the  new  Ezer  Weizman  party,  pos- 
sibly former  chief  of  staff  Raphael 
Eitan 's  Tzomet,  the  Sephardi  ultra- 
orthodox Shass,  Arye  Eliav's  list,  a 
possible  new  party  under  Jerusalem 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek.  a.  religious 
women’s  list  and  perhaps  as  many  as 
three  splinters  of  the  National 
Religious  Party. 


Armed  robbers  steal 
3 trucks  at  Dead  Sea 


BEERSHEBA  (Itim).  — Three  new 
M ercedes  trucks  were  stolen  at  gun- 
point on  Saturday  night  from  a con- 
struction site  at  Neveh  Zohar  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  One 
was  later  found  abandoned  near  the 
site,  but  the.  other  two  are  still  miss- 
ing. 

At  about  8 p.m.,  five  men  arrived 
at  the  site,  one  of  them  armed  with 
an  M-16  assault  rifle.  They  over- 
powered the  watchman,  striking 
him  in  the  head  with  the  rifle  biitt, 
then  tied  him  up  and  blindfolded 
him. 

Several  hours  after  the  thieves 
drove  away  in  three  trucks,  the 
watchman  managed  to  free  himself. 
He  hiked  some  five  kilometres  to 
the  military  checkpoint  at  Zohar 
junction  and  reported  the  robbery.. 


Youth  Aliya  jubilee 

- Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  — The  50th  anniversary 


up  in  1982  specifically  to  hold  peo-  . of  the  founding  of  Youth  Aliya  was 


pic  suspected  of  offences  against 
public  order,  is  an  easy  target  for 
the  league,  they  added,  since  most 
of  the  inmates  are  youths  and  it  is 
easy  to  generate  sympathy  for  them. 


celebrated  here  yesterday  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Histadrut 
central  committee.  The  session  was 
the  first  in  a scries  of  events  to  mark 
the  organization's  anniversary.  * . 


EDUCATION  MEET,  ~ All 

education  summit  conference,  to  be 
attended  by  heads  of  educational  in- 
stitutions in  Israel  and  the  U.S.  is  to 
take  place  in  Washington  at  the  end 
of  May. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  shloshim 


Tear  gas  used  against  Nablus  demonstrators 

Troops  used  tear  gas  to  disperse  Stone-throwing  incidents  were 

■ ■ r *_i x □ alot 4 


We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Nurit  and  Family 

on  the  tragic  loss  of  our  dear  friend 


demonstrating  Arab  students  out- 
side the  yeshiva  at  Joseph’s  Tomb  in 
Nablus  yesterday  at  the  beginning 
ofwhut  military  obervere  expect  to 
be  a fairlv  tense  week  in  the  West 
Bank. 


reported  From  the  Askar  and  Balaia 
refugee  camps  around  Nablus,  and 
pupils  from  the  Haifa  School  in 
Jenin  also  "stoned  passing  Israeli 
traffic.  Two  people  were  slightly 
wounded. 


YA'ACOV  LEVINSON 


Helgard  arid  Irwin  Field,  Los  Angeles 


becomes  a soldier 

Past  Sports  Staff 

Elisha  Avraham  Perry,  otherwse 
known  as  Aulcie  Perry  the  Maccabi 
Tel  Aviv  basketball  star,  reported 
yesterday  at  an  induction  centre  for 
soldiers  entering  die  Israel  Defence 
Forces..” EKsba  Avraham"  was  the 
name  he  took  when  he  convert^ 
although  all  his  official  papers  refer- 
red to  him  amply  as  “Aulcie.”’ . 

It  is  not  clear  where  and  when.  hj> 
will  commence  service,  but  he  fc 
available  for  tonight's  final  game 
against  Hapod  Rama!  Gan.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Maccabi  officii* 
to  ensure  that  he  would  go  through 
the  centre  in  record  time. 

The  IDF  is  said  to  have  coped 
remarkably  well  with  the  unusual,  . 
problems  of  finding  a uniform  to  fit 
him. 


policy,  which  is  based  on  hikes  at 
least  as  high  as  the  rate  of  inflation. 
It  added  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  actions  taken  by  the  prices 
commission. 

The  Treasury  hopes  that  the 
government’s  budget  will  not  be  a 
victim  of  the  current  Knesset  strug- 
gle about  an  election  date.  The 
Knesset  Finance  Committee  is  due 
to  approve  the  budget  items  this 
week.  Only  after  this, will  the  budget 
be  presented  in  the  plenum  for  se- 
cond and  third  readings.  But  several 
opposition  MK’s  have  declared  that 
they  may  block  the  budget  legisla- 
tion if  the  coalition  tries  to  stall  Pre- 
election initiative  in  the  Law  Com- 
mittee. 


NAVON 

(Costimed  from  Page  tee) 
for  foreign  minister. 

Navon  is  still  on  a tour  of  the  U.S. 
but  he  has  been  in  close  touch  wjtV 
Labour  politicians  here.  Some  0 
those  close  to  him  who  have  workup 
for  the  past  few  years  to  have  him 
replace  Peres  as  party  leader  haVe 
urged  him  to  return  as  soon  as  possk 
ble. 

It  is  not  expected  in  Labour  that 
Navon  will  actually  challenge  Peresi 
He  has  explained  in  the  past  |o 
party  activists  that  he  would  not  like: 
to  do  Peres  any  political  damage.  In 
addition,  he  has  let  it  be  known  thjrt 
he  would  take  over  the  leadership 
only  if  the  other  candidates  yielded 
h voluntarily. 

But  here,  too,  the  situation  large- 
ly depends  on  the  election  date.  If  it 

is  put  off  until  autumn  and  if  Rabm 

does  challenge  Peres,  Navon  m ajr.  t 

well  try  to  take  over.  • > j ***  * 

Meanwhile,  the  raoshav  move-" 
ment  yesterday  became  the  fir*1!  . 
group  in  the  Labour  Party  to  of-,-1 
ficially  come  out  with  a position  on 
the  party  unity  issue.  It  urged  all - 
would-be  contenders  to  cooperate 
in  one  cohesive  team  and  to  proves! 
rifts  which  may  work  against  the 
part  at  the  polls. 


SHAMIR 

(Coattaoed  from  Page  One) 

unite  our  forces  against  the  Al$n-r 
ment  and  not  to  fight  each,  other, 
he  said.  •*’  ’ 

One  challenge- to  Shamir  already 
declared  is  that  of  Minister  withoih' 

Portfolio  Ariel  Sharon,  but  his  bidfc 
not  taken  seriously  — provided 
Shamir  and  Levy  do  not  battle  each 
other.  If  they  pool  their  fore* 
against  Sharon,  he  will  stand  no 
chance,  and  raiglft  even  withdraw 

his  challenge  if  promised  an  at- 

cabinet  post  it.  the.UJuS  „ 

^is,thecleCtions._  -A  i%  Tv  (L.  v 

Elections  any  time  before  mid-  w 
July  would  prevent  an  internal 
showdown  in  Herut,  it  is  said.  Bl|  - ■ 
elections  as  late  as  November 
Shamir’s  preferred  date,  would 
make  a showdown  more  likely.  OpU • . 
nions  in  Herut  differ  in  regard  to«a 
September  date,  named  by  some1* 
a likely  compromise.  • -■> 

Levy  is  on  record  as  supporting?* 
early  an  election  dale  as  posable,  act 
opinion  to  which  Defence  Minister 
Moshe  Arens  also  subscribes. 

Shamir,  in  whose  interest  early 
elections  would  appear  to  be,,  ha* 
adopted  the  line  of  Finan^. 

Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad 
favour  erf  autumn  elections.:  J I 
Shamir  said  last  night  at  the  ib-*^1  ‘ « 

augural  meeting  of  the  Public  Com-  ' li  ' 
mittee  to  Establish  an  IZL  Muse  oaf 
“We  must  still  protect  Eretz  Yisraeli; 
settle  it  and  fill  it  with  Jews,  to  en;  • 
sure  that  Eretz  Yisrael  or  ev?n. 
any  part  of  it  will  not  be  abandoned 
to  the  enemies  who  wait  for  us..to 
lose  heart" 

Minister  without  Portfolio  Ariel 
Sharon  said  yesterday  evening  that  • 
he  intends  to  compete  in  the  Henif 
Central  Committee  for  one  of  titf£ 
three  top  jobs  — prime  rainistgP 
defence  minister  or  foreign  ' 
minister. 

Sharon,  who  was  received  with, 
chanting  of  “Arik,  king  of  Israel,:; 
when  he  appeared  in  Tel  Aviyi 
Kerem  Yemenite  quarter,  said  be  - 
prefers  an  open  contest  inside  the 
movement  and  that  he  cannot. sf 
cept  the  idea  that  the  positions  ase. 
picked  by  an  appointments  connate: 
tee.  He  said  that  if  be  is  not  chosen 
to  one  of  the  three  positions,  he  iw'j 
not  form  an  independent  list,  ''$■!; 
will  still  run  as  a Likud  candidaSt^  L “• 

Sharon  said  that  whoever  gets  thp"  * - ' 

mast  votes  should  be  prime  / 

the  runner  up  should  be  foreign, 
minister,  and  the  third  place  finisher 
defence  minister.  ■ j: 

He  added  that  certainly  bn£ 
should  try  to  change  U.S.  policy" 
regarding  Jerusalem,  but  there 
should  be  no  personal  attacks  m a4?' 
against  the  U.S.  president,  . 
secretary  of  state,  or  secretary  <?. 
defence.  . 


VISIT  CANCELLED.  — The 
aircraft  carrier.  USS  John  F. 
nedy,  which  was  to  have  rial 
visit  in. Haifa  today,  wlll-Ji 
coming  “for  operational 


The  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem 

- de®Pfy  niourns  tho  passing  of 


J.  ROBERT  FISHER 


of.  New  York  City.  ' 

Z ^ Boarei  °f‘ Governors  and . 
generous  fnend  of  the  Hahrsw  University 


dS^sdymoXB“me°S!m0rS 9*  the  University  convey  their 


to  murder  of  Danny  Katz 
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ACRE  ■fltimV^.gjgfc  suspects  havtr.tkastr  ar^  • . 
rested  in  jitf  TOurge^Tast  December  o£  Haifa.  •i 
sch  oolhpv^>iw'r^^mi,  TOrtfreaTipofice  district” 

co mra^ nd^-Nii^v^Ynzhak  Eran  announced  at  ' 
stress  confer^eJiere  yesterday.  . . ‘ 
'"The  suspe^^r.fli^ee  Arab  villagers  and  two"'. 
ifeduirV.  aJT' ■mejaurhavc  made  full  confessions 
aifd-  havt  j^racipaled  ,in.  a-  complete  re-'  • 
enactment  ^i&e crime,.  Eran  Said:  .But,  he  coa-’ 
-?nVedIrjiei'4(r»estigaiion.  is  not  yet  complete,' 
’Trn'd ‘ol J^H'sj&pects  may  ber  arrested.,  . ....  ... 

MVesuspects,  who  were  remanded  last  week,  ’ 
w eretdehtified  qs  Samir  Janama,  27,  Mdharf 
rtfd  J^jnuHha;,!?,  and  ;Ali  Ghanaim,' 20,  frpftje.v 
Galilee  village  of  Sakhnin;  and  Ahmed  •’• 
Ruzlarii;  29,  and  Atif  Sabihi,  26,  from  the  Be- . ’ ’ . 
tfum^village  iii"  Wadi  ai-Ain,  near  Tirar. Carmel,  .. 
pT^nny  Katz,  } 5,  disappeared  on  the  night  erf1  • • 
Dfccember 13 I on  his'  way  from  his.  home, in 
Haifa's  Danya -quarter. toa  sports  lesson-'at  . 
Hiufa  University.  AVhbn.  he  failed  to  return  ., 
Kpme,  his  parents  iVotifiecf  the  police,  and  a 


large  manhunt  was  mounted.  Police,  Border 
Police  and;  Civil.  Guard  -units,  assisted  by 
hundreds  of  volunteers,  combed  the  area 
without  success  for  three  days. 

. . On  the  third  day  after  .his  disappearance, 
: Katz's  naked  body  was  found  by  a shepherd  in  a 
cave  near  Moshav  Ya’adin  Lower  Galilee.  Hie 
body  showed  signs  of  violence  and  possible  sex- 
ual molestation. 

...The  police  investigation  team- began  with  13 
officers,  and  was  later  expanded  to  30.  Over  500 
people  were  questioned,  and  34  of  them  were 
remanded  for  different  periods.  Several  of  the 
five  prime  suspects  had  been  among  those  held 
and  released,  both  because  of  insufficient 
evidence  at  the  time  and  because  police  wished 
to  follow  them. 

All  five  suspects  worked  in  the  Danya 
neighbourhood  where  Katz  lived,  two  of  them 
-in  a local  supermarket  and  the  other  three  were 
labourers  at  a nearby,  construction  site.  The  in- 


vestigation found  that  Katz's  bodv  had  been 
transported  in  the  supermarket's  pickup  truck! 
One  or  the  suspects  uas  employed  b>  the  super- 
market as  a driver  for  food  deliveries. 

Nitzav  Eran  and  Galilee  sub-district  com- 
mander Nitzav-Mishne  Meir  Sadeh  thanked  the 
investigating  team  and  announced  that  it  would 
receive  a special  award. 

fn  Sakhnin  yesterday,  villagers 'condemned 
the  crime  but  cautioned  agamst  blaming  the  en- 
tire village  “for  three  who  sinned”  Deputy 
local  council  head  Hassan  Badruni  said,  "This 
is  a murder  like  any  other  murder  of  Jews  and 
Arabs,  and  it  must  be  condemned.  The  act  is 
not  representative  of  Sakhnin.” 

Sakhnin  residents  vehemently  denied  the 
possibility  that  the  murder  was  committed 
. against  a nationalist  or  anti-Jew ish  background. 

• Police  have  neither  confirmed  nor  denied  per- 
sistent rumours  that  the  crime  was  motivated  by 
hostility  to  the  state. 


Emiinah  will  demand  woman  among  top  5 on  NRP  slate 


By  LEA  LEVA  VI  ' 

•••V  said  JUDY  SIEGEL-.  - 
.? . ■ Jerusalem  Post  Reporters  . 
tjfcl.  ■ AVIV;  — Emunah;  the. 
>rV  **  Jttonaf  religious  women’s  nfove- 
: J Senii  wfll  demand  that  a woman  be 
u ffmo ng-.t he  fi rst.five  on  the  National 

Religious : Party's  list  in  the  coming 
emotions:  former  MK  Sarah  Stern- 
Katan  told  .a  press  conference  here 
yesterday.  ' . 

7&rmi hah’s  50th  anniversary  con- 
Veijdpn "opens  today  at  .Binyenei 
fitr’umai.ad  Jerusalem,  and.  the 
ubmen-s  political  demands  will  be 
imipngthe  topics  discussed  by  the 
delegates  ■ from: /Israel  and 
abroad  representing  the  organiza- 
tion^ 70,000  members. 
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number  eight  spot  in  the  last  dec- 
. tipns  Instead  of  the  number  TI  spot 
in  which  ! was  elected  to  the  Ninth 
Knesset,”  Stem-Katan  said.  “But 
since  we  represent  50  per  cent  of 
the  NRFs  membership,  one  woman 
in  eighth  place  is  not  the  representa- 
.tion  we  deserve.” 

She  added  that  Emunah  wants  to’ 
do.  everything  possible  lowanj  un- 
ification of  the  national  religious 
camp. 

. . ft  is  anticipated  that  Stem-Katan 
will  be  elected  national  chairwoman 
of  the  organization,  replacing  Tova 
Sanhedrai  who  has  held  the  post  for 
the  last  50  years  and  is  now  retiring. 
Sanhedrai  said  she  is  very  proud  of 
what  Emunah  has  Accomplished  in 
religious  education  and  social  ser- 
vices, including  day  nurseries  serv- 


ing more  than  10,000  children, 
youth  villages  for  children  whose 
families  cannot  care  for  them, 
vocational  high  schools  and  colleges 
and  services  for  women  and 
families. 

Lydia  Zohar.  representing 
Emunah's  youth  division,  said  the 
organization's  younger  members 
are  particularly  concerned  about 
improving  relations  between  the 
religious  and  secular  communities. 
“The  media  portray  the  religious 
community  as  people  who  throw 
stones  on  the  Sabbath  and  hold 
demonstrations.  That  is  • not  our 
way.  We  educate  our  children  to 
serve  in  Israel  Defence  Forces  com- 
bat units,  and  we  always  were  able 
to  coexist  peacefully  with  the 
secular  community.  Agudat  Yisrael 


cannot  meet  this  need  — only  the 
NRP,  as  a Zionist  religious  move- 
ment. can.” 

President  Chaim  Herzog,  the 
chief  rabbis  and  officials  of  Mizrahi 
and  the  Jewish  Agency  will  be  ihe 
guests  of  honour  at  the  convention, 
which  will  include  a parade  of 
children  hearing  flags. 

Tomorrow,  the  gathering  moves 
to  HecUal  Shlomo  and  Beti  Meir  for 
two  days  of  deliberations  on  “The 
National  Religious  Woman  and  Her 
involvement  in  Israeli  Society  To- 
day and  Tomorrow.” 

Former  deputy  foreign  minister 
MK  Yehuda  Ben-Meir  (NRP)  will 
lecture  on  Israel's  foreign  policy, 
and  Yitzhak  Meir  of  the  World 
Zionist  Organization  will  talk  about 
Jewish  education  in  the  Diaspora. 
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Businesses  urge  economic  slowdown 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Federation  of  Israeli 
Chambers  of  Commerce  yesterday 
procir.ee  Finance  Minister  Yigal 
Cohcn-Orgad  with  a plan  calling  for 
a "cradua?  slowing  down  of  the 
economy." 

The  six-point  plan,  presented  by 
federation  chairman  Avner  Ben- 
Yakar.  would  entail  cooperation 
between  the  government,  the 
Histadrut  and  the  Coordinating 
Committee  of  Economic  Organiza- 
rions. 

Rather  than  advocating  an 
economic  freeze,  the  plan  calls  for 
limitation';  on  price  rises,  drastic 
hudiSL  cuts  and  a more  realistic 
shekel  de\u!uarion  policy. 

Ben-Yakar  told  Cohen-Orgad 
that  only  a "national  economic  con- 
sensus” couid  set  the  countrv  on 


an  even  economic  keel.  The 
minister  pointed  out  in  reply  that 
however  desirable  the  scheme,  the 
Histadrut  is  not  willing  to  enter  into 
any  kind  of  package  deal. 

The  six  steps  in  the  plan  should  be 
taken  simultaneously,  Ben-Yakar 
said  at  the  meeting,  which  took 
place  at  the  federation's  Tel  Aviv 
office  in  the  presence  of  Deputy 
Finance  Minister  Haim  Kaufman. 

Prices  should  be  allowed  to  rise 
bv  only  4 per  cent  a month  for  two 
months,  then  by  2 per  cent  for  the 
next  three  months,  the  business 
owners  advised.  There  should  then 
be  a complete  price  freeze  for  three 
months. 

The  present  wage  policy  should 
be  maintained,  and  cost-of-living  al- 
lowances paid  every  three  months. 
A committee,  whose  decisions 


would  have  the  force  of  “com- 
pulsory arbitration,”  should  deal 
with  exceptional  demands  for 
higher  wages,  it  was  proposed. 

The  shekel  should  be  devalued  in 
line  with  its  real  value. 

The  national  budget  should  be 
cut  drastically.  (Ben-Yakar  did  not 
quote  any  specific  amount.)  After 
the  cut.  it  should  be  frozen. 

Government  fiscal  policy  should 
be  based  on  not  imposing  any  new 
taxes.  Bui  present  tax  laws  and  col- 
lection  methods  should  be 
simplified.  These  steps  would  ac- 
tually lead  to  more  income  from 
taxes,  not  less,  especially  if  proper  ■ 
tax  brackets  were  established,  said 
Ben-Yakar. 

Finally,  monetary  policy  should 
be  based  on  seeing  that  credits  and 
loans  are  given  at  their  real  cost. 


Cabinet  names  new  broadcasting  council 


FA’s  Assuta  Hospital  to  fight  closure  threat 
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By  D’VORA  BEN  SHAULV 
riJ, Jerusalem  Part  .Reporter 

firAssuta/ Hospital  in  Tel  Aviv  will 
apply  to  the  "courts  next  week  if  the 
Health-  Ministry  makes  good  its 
threat  to  close  the  hospital  on  Sun- 
day. 

-Dr.  Benjamin.  Frish man,. director  • 
of  Assuta,  said  yesterday  that  there 
is  no  valid  reason  for  the  ministry  to 
close,  the  - operating  and  delivery 
rqoms  at  Assuta;  He  said  he  will  ask 
th£coiirt  to.cali  on  Health  Minister 
Eliezer  Shostak  to  show;  cause  why 
tiy>  hospital  should  be  closed  and 
pfoye  that  the  requirements  lard 
pqjyn  by -the  ministry  are  root  di*  - 
criminatory;  ' 

^The  Heafth  Ministry  is 
demanding  t h at . --  - d u t y 


the  hospital.  At  present,  the  senior 
personnel  are  at  home  on  call,  and 
are  summoned  when  needed.  All 
live  near  the  hospital,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  telephones,  all  have 
“beepers.” 

Frishman  pointed  out  that  when 
necessary,  these  staff  are  at  the 
hospital  within  minutes,  something 
not  -always  the  case  in  large 
hospitals  even  if  the  personnel  are 
in.  the  building,  since  they  are  often 
busy  elsewhere.  • 

.But  the  Health  Ministry  rejects 
these  arguments  and  says  that  they 
must  be  present  at  all  hours. 

Frishman  said  that  the  hospital, 
.primarily,  an  obstetric  and 
gynecological  hospital,  delivers 
about  150  babies  a month,  usually 


anesthesiologists,  the  pediatricians  one  to  three  by  Caeserian  section, 
und  tlloqd.bank  technic ianssloep  at  whfch  requires  the  services  of  the 


specialists. 

Frishman  added  that  Assuta's 
system  seems  to  work,  since 
although  two  of  Israel’s  major 
hospitals  have  had  serious 
anesthetic  accidents  in  the  past  two 
months.  Assuta's  record  is  clean. 
Health  Ministry  officials  confirmed 
this  statement. 

Frishman  contended  that  the  ill 
will  of  the  ministry  was  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  letter  from  Prof. 
Moshe  Mashiah  warning  Assuta  of 
closure  was  given  to  a ’journalist 
who  published  it  in  the  Hebrew 
press  before  Frishman  even 
received  it. 

Yitzhak  Shomron  of  the  Health 
Ministry  said  yesterday  that  the  mat- 
ter of  the  “leak”  of  this  information 
is  being  investigated.  He  termed  the 
entire  matter  a “mishap." 


him  3io  tad  emu 'von  -all;  , 
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i.1.4;  i . Jerusalem  Post  Reporter  •' 
tiis  '",f'Prestdent  Chaim  Herzog  yesterday  rejected  a pardon 
1;;  request  by  Utii  Adiv,  a member  of  an  Arab-Jewish  spy' 
.tt  ring  convicted  in  1973  of  passing  information  likely  to. 
iu  aidilhe  enemy  during  viste  to  Syria  and  Greece. 

3*  ’eta  an  announcement  from  Beit  Hanassi,  it  was  stated 
that  Herzog  reached  his  decision  after  much  serious 
s deliberation,  and  despite  dozens  of  appeals  by  public 
figures  and  others  to  grant  the  pardon. 

-j  Herzog  was  swayed  by  the  recommendation  of 
Justice  M mister  Moshe  Nissim  to  reject  the _pardon  re- 
« quest.  “Jn  . light  of  the  essence  and  seriousness  of  the 
c^sne;,  there,  is  no  justification  to  grant  a pardon  to 
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reduce  the  punishment  set  by  the  court,"  the  statement 
from  Beit  Hanassi  said. 

Adiv  still  has  a chance  of  leaving  prison  early  if  a 
committee  of  the  Prisons  Service  grams  him  one-third 
off  for  good  behaviour.  On  April  1,  Adiv  will  have  ser- 
ved 11  years  in  prison  — almost  two-thirds  of  his  17- 
year  sentence. 

Herzog  has  gone  on  record  in  favour  of  the  Prisons 
Service  granting  Adiv  a furlough  to  get  married.  But 
although  that  request  has  finally  been  granted,  no  wed- 
ding plans  have  been  announced. 

The  president  met  Adiv  at  Ramie  Prison  in  Decem- 
ber during  a visit  made  to  express  the  public's  anxiety  at 
the  growing  rate  of  crime  in  the  country. 


Druse  to  be  allowed 
to  return  from  Syria 

By  MENA  HEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
KIRYAT  SHMONA.  - Druse  un- 
iversity students  from  Golan  vil- 
lages who  wen*  to  Damascus  before 
the  Golan  was  annexed  in  I9£J  are 
to  be  permitted  b>  Israeli 
authorities  to  return  home.  It  is  not 
known  how  many  will  take  advan- 
tage of  the  offer  to  make  the  trip 
through  Cyprus. 

Also,  the  wives  and  children  of 
several  Druse  men  from  the  villages 
of  Massada  and  Ein  Kinya  who 
crossed  the  border  to  Syria  some 
years  ago  are  to  be  allowed  to  join 
them  there. 


By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  cabinet  yesterday  decided  to 
recommend  to  the  president  the 
names  of  the  persons  to  serve  as 
members  of  ihe  Broadcasting 
Authority  plenum  for  the  next  three 
years,  starting  April  I. 

The  plenum,  a body  with  very  lit- 
tle real  pow  er,  meets  on  the  average 
every  six  weeks.  The  outgoing 
plenum  will  hold  its  last  meeting  in 
Jerusalem  today. 

The  cabinet  is  scheduled  to  name 
Micha  Yinon  as  new  authority 
chairman  at  its  next  meeting.  Until 
then.  Yinon  — a National  Religious 
Party  activist,  director  of  the  Israel 
Bar  Association  and  current 
authority  vice-chairman,  will  serve 
as  acting  chairman. 

The  new  director-general,  ex- 
pected to  be  journalist  and  former 
Prime  Minister's  Office  spokesman 
Uri  Pont,  has  not  yet  been  officially 
appointed,  because  he  must  be  ap- 
proxed  by  the  new  plenum.  A senior 
official  of  Israel  TV  or  Ko!  Yisrael 
radio  will  serve  as  acting  director- 
genera!  in  the  meantime.  The  new 
seven-member  board  of  directors, 
which  makes  policy  decisions  on  a 
week-to-week  basis,  will  be  named 
within  2 few  days. 

The  following  are  to  become 
members  of  the  plenum,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  president.  They  are 
representatives  of  political  parties, 
as  well  as  writers,  teachers,  develop- 
ment town  residents  and  public 
figures. 


They  are:  Moshe  Edelstein, 
David  Admon  (due  to  be  vice- 
chairman  of  the  authority),  David 
Elharar,  Shlomo  Alon.  Hagai 
Eshed.  Prof.  Moshe  Bar-Asher,  Zvj 
Bernstein,  Natan  Brun,  Dina  Ber- 
niker.  Benny  Gal,  Kariei  Gardosh 
(Dosh,  the  cartoonist).  Prof. 
Aharon  Dotan.  Menahem  Dolan, 
Shalom  Danino,  Prof.  Shimon 
Sachs.  Micha  Yinon  (authority 
chairman),  Shalom  Cohen,  Ivriya 
Levine.  David  Mena,  Yosef  Nevo 
(former  mayor  of  Herzliya),  Dr. 
Hanayahu  Noaf.  Daniel  Nahmani, 
Amiram  Nir  (former  TV  military 
correspondent,  now  a Labour  Party 
activist),  Shaul  Amur,  Moshe 
Amirav  (former  authority 
spokesman  and  now  head  of  Traffic 
Safety  Adn^nistration),  Dr.  Yisrael 


Peleg,  Eliezer  Ronen,  Jamal  Kas- 
sem,  Yitzhak  Katabi  and  Prof. 
Avner  Shaki. 

The  government  also  approved 
the  authority’s  budget  for  the  com- 
ing two  months  at  IS  1,316  million. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  announced 
that  Sara  Frankel,  who  spent  the 
last  few  years  as  the  official  in 
charge  of  Soviet  Jewry  contacts  in 
the  Israel  Consulate  in  New  York, 
has  been  chosen  head  of  the  radio 
news  department  at  Kd  Yisrael  in 
Tel  Aviv.  Frankel,  who  served  for 
years  as  political  reporter  in  Tel 
Aviv  for  the  radio,  also  covered 
Jewish  affairs.  She  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  broadcasts  of  radio  news- 
magazine programmes  from  Tel 
Aviv,  and  in  charge  of  Tel  Aviv 
radio  reporters. 


INF:  Diaspora  funds  not  used  in  areas 


The  Jewish  National  Fund  yester- 
day denied  that  it  is  using  contribu- 
tions from  the  Diaspora  to  build  a 
50-dunam  park  in  Ma'aleh  Adumim 
beyond  the  Green  Line  east  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  denial  came  in  reaction  to  an 
advertisement  by  the  Mordechai 
Anielewicz  Circle  of  Americans  for 
Progressive  Israel  in  New  York  that 
appeared  in  The  Jerusalem  Post  last 
Friday.  The  group,  affiliated  with 
Mapam  and  Hashomer  Hatzair,  cal- 
led on  the  JNF  in  the  U.S.  to  dis- 
sociate itself  from  all  activities  of 
the  JNF  on  the  West  Bank. 

A JNF  official  responded  that  no 


contributions  from  abroad  are  used 
for  land  development  beyond  the 
Green  Line,  because  of  the 
organization's  tax-exempt  status. 

But  according  to  a I960  agree- 
ment between  the  state  and  the 
JNF.  the  afforestation  and  land- 
development  body  is  required  to’ 
develop  state  lands,  wherever  they 
are. 

The  Ma'aleh  Adumim  park,  he 
continued,  is  being  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government,  and  is  not 
being  paid  for  by  the  JNF. 

The  advertisement  was  signed  by 
84  Jews  around  the  U.S.  who  are 
members  of  the  Anielewicz  Grcle. 


BUY  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS 

Special  Offers 


to  honour  14  distinguished  citizens 


^ Jerusalem  Post Reporter 

ftL  AViV:  — Fourteen  new 
'vmsjingwished  citizens  of  Tel  Aviv," 
rlbminated  by  a municipal  commit- 
ree,;  were; ' announced  . yesterday. 
TH?y  are  V varied  group  of  scien- 
tists,’ actors,  social  workers  and 
former  cjty  elders  and  municipal 
Vfdplqyees:  . - • . 

^^*4  ■,  1 * . 

Prof.  -Heinrich-  Mendelsohn 
^warded  the  . Israel  Prize  in  1973), 
initiated  the  founding  of  the 
;B^tura]  science  faculty  at  the  Tel 
Aviv  University. 

Sa’adia  Kovshi,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  bf 
Iffdepen’dfence.  He  has  lived  in  Tel 
Wyty  siTtce  1935.  teaching  in  schools 
Vrth  predominantly  Yemenite 
pupils; ' ”-■■■• 

Rachek-  Marcus,.' actress,  the 


widow  of  the  poet  Natan  Alterman. 

• Moshe  Churgal,  an  actor  who 
became  famous  on  the  stage  of 
Maiateh'.  and  has  lived  in  Tei  Aviv 
since  1925. 

• Judge  Yitzhak  Oron,  Former 
president  of  the  Tel  Aviv  Municipal 
Court.  ’ 

• Eli  Ya’acov  Alroy,  a pioneer  in 
Israeli  laviation,  who  also  initiated 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Accidents. 

• Yehuda  Baital,  who  founded  the 
first  kindergarten  for,  Yemenite 
children. 

• Nahum  Ya’acobi,  a veteran 
employee  of  the  education  depart- 
ment of  the  Tel.  Aviv  municipality. 

• Dr.  Ruth  Pelled,  the  daughter  of 
Zionist  pioneer  Arthur  Ruppin,  a 
physician  who  devoted  most  of  her 


life  to  helping  inhabitants  of  poor 
neighbourhoods. 

• Avi  Levin,  a printer  who  also 
developed  synagogue  music,  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Freemasons 
in  Israel. 

• Azriel  BrOshi,  who  took  part  in 
the  defence  of  Tel  Aviv  in  1921, 
known  to  a generation  in  the  city  as 
a leader  of  hikes  to  learn  about 
Israel's  geography  and  people. 

• Yerushalaim  Segal,  a soldier  in 
the  Jewish  batallions  in  the  First 
World  War,  who  became  known  as 
the  foremost  translator  into  Hebrew 
of  subtitles  of  films  of  the  silent  era. 

• Rabbi  Y.M.  Abraharaowitz,  who 
represented  Agudat  Yisrael  on  the 
Tel  Aviv  municipal  council. 

• Haim  Yankelevicz,  who  was  a 
municipal  councillor  for  three 
terms. 


platelet  seminar  opens  at  Weizmaim  Institute 


? Jerusalem  Post  Staff  thereby  providing  researchers  with 

-^Recent:  advances  in  cl  arising  the  necessary  information  for  designing 
Tohctiqn-  of  platelets  — minuscule  new  ways  to  prevent  formation  of 
■^Hs-'thaf  stem  blood  loss  by  in-  : these  dangerous  clots  in  the  blood 
'itTating  blood  clotting  following  in-  system. 

jtJn*’—- are.  being  discussed  at  a six-  About  50  leading  researchers 
day  seminar  which  opened  yester-?  have  gathered  in  Israe  rom 
at  rite-  -Weiz mann  Institute  of  *.  Western  Europe,  North  America, 
'Science  in  Rehovol.  and  South  Africa,  and  are  being 

’Resides  desirable  aspects,  the  ag-  joined  by  about  20  of  their  Israeli 
[ion  "of  platelets  is  also  respon-  colleagues  for  an  exchange  oftnfor- 
* ’ -l  - * mation  on  work  in  progress  in  their 

respective  laboratories. 

The  seminar,  entitled  The  Role  of 
platelets  in  Hemostasis  and  Throm- 
bosis, will  hear  reports  by  24  invited 
lecturers,  as  well  as  32  shorter 
presentations  dealing  with  the  func- 
tion, response,  and  physiology  of 
platelets  and  their  interaction  with 
various  drugs.  Certain  diseases  that 
affect. these  specialized  Wood  cells, 
will  ajso  be  discussed. 


“j”*1  •"  piaiSiCLS  V>  CU3U  iwpuil- 

.™je  for  Ilii  often  fatal  embolisms 
that  ^use  coronaries  and  strokes. 
Thus  there  is  - wide  interest  in 
a^lfheaiing  platelet  operation. 


03-28U56 

LERNER 

We  supply  office  equipment  — 
Order  by  Phone 


SPECIE 


Duriiop  tennis  | 
'balls,  box  IS680 


4 tourists  killed  in 
Sinai  bus-tractor  crash 

EILAT  (Itim).  — Four  foreign 
tourists  were  killed  and  10  others 
hurt  — seven  seriously  — when  an 
Egyptian  bus  collided  with  a tractor 
on  the  Dahab-Santa  Katerina  road 
on  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  tourists  were  on  a visit  to 
Eilat  and  had  sought  to  reach  the 
Santa  Katerina  Monastery. 

Soldier-teachers  to  aid 
pupils  with  reading 

The  Education  Ministry  and  the 
IDF  have  decided  to  allocate  100 
women  soldier-teachers  to  help 
schoolchildren  with  reading  dif- 
ficulties. 

Theministry’s  Zevulun  Ortev  said 
the  soldier-teachers  will  begin  work 
at  the  start  of  the  forthcoming 
academic  year. 


* ' 


Opening 

today! 


•i,  rn 


CATEREX 


Professional  exhibition  — institutional  kitchens 


FOOD 


AND  PACKAGING  ’84 


Exhibition  twr  Tasting 

• Meet  the  manufacturers  face  to  face 

• Study  days  — special  events 

• Cookery  books  — 20-50%  discounts! 

• Recipes  distributed  free! 

• Food  packaging  exhibition 

• Innovations  in  the  professional  kitchen 

(hotels,  restaurants,  cafSs) 

OPEN:  Buyers  only,  Monday  — Thursday,  2.00-5.00  pjn. 

General  public:  5.00-10.00  p Jn.,  Saturday,  6.00-10.00  pjn. 


THE  ISRAEL  TRADE  FAIRS  CENTER  LTD. 

Tel  Aviv  Fair  Grounds,  Sderot  Rokah,  P.O.Box  21075,  Tel.  03-474131 


Every Sunday-Tuesday-Thursday-Friday 

Athens«Rome«New  York 

Departure  06.30 

and  Daily  Direct  Service  to 

Paris*Boston*New  York*Los  AngeIes«San  Francisco 


Departure  07. 10 
TWA  also  flies  to  over  50  cities  throughout  the  UbA 


You’re  going  to  like  us 


- - - - - . — . w. 
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CLASSIC  LEATHER 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 
WITHIN  48  HOURS 


One  of  the  most  exciting 
additions  to  the  collection  of 
glamourous  shops  in  the  Cardo 
of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  is 
the  new  branch  of  DANAYA 
leather  goods.  Famous  for 
Fifteen  years  for  high  fashion, 
superb  quality  leather  garments, 
sheepskin  and  fur.  DANAYA  has 
introduced  a unique  new 
feature.  It  is  now  possible  to 
order  custom  made  leather 
garments  for  every  size, 
specification  and  taste  and  have 
them  ready  within  48  hours.  As 
for  our  prices,  we  have  a range 
to  suit  every  {socket.  Too  good 
to  be  true?  Be  sure  to  visit  us 
when  you’re  next  in  the  Cardo 
and  see  for  yourself.  DANAYA. 
Duty  Free  Shops  — also  at 
Mercaz  Sepir.  Givat  Shaul, 
J’lem  (factory!  02-520251.  Tel 
Aviv.  Allenby  60  (2nd  Floor)  03- 
657627  DANAYA. 


WE’RE  INVADING 
ENGLAND! 


England  is  yours  with 
ZIONTOURS!  Choose  from 
three  specialized  tours...  The 
ever-popular  London  Theatre 
Tour  is  still  accepting 
reservations  for  the  April  22- 
May  7 program,  comprising  6 
great  shows,  including  Cats, 
Noises  Off.  Pack  of  Lies.  Singin' 
in  the  Rain  and  Shakespeare  — 
10  memorable  days  of  culture 
and  performance!  For  Golden 
Agers.  a unique  tour  of 
England.  Scotland  and  Wales, 
including  guided  tours,  theatre 
performance  and  cruise 
excursion.  Strictly  kosher.  June 
7-21  (15  days),  for  only  S1449. 
And  for  gardening  fans,  see  how 
the  English  grow  things  — 
Green  Days  In  England:  a 
horticultural  tour  of  England’s 
finest  gardens  Israel’s  No.  1 
gardening  expert  Walter  Frankl 
will  lead  this  1 1 day  (June  24- 
July  4)  tour  of  world-famous 
gardens  such  as  Leeds  Castle. 
Kew  Gardens.  Hampton  Court. 
Stratford  upon  Avon  and  more 
— plus  Britain's  first 
International  Garden  Festival  in 
Liverpool  AND  3 tours  of 
London  and  environs.  A 
tremendous  package,  all  for  only 
S999.  For  further  details  call 
ZIONTOURS  JERUSALEM.  02- 
23332B/7/fe:.>or  ^^•‘'^■23 
Hillel  St..’  Jerusalem.  Open 
every -’day -from  T8*J0~a\:m.-  to 
6.30  p.rri..  Wed.  and  Fri.  til  1 

p.m. 


THE  GARDEN  CAFE, 
WARM  WELCOME, 
DAIRY  DELIGHTS, 
APPEALING  AMBIENCE 


So  convenient  (right’  in  the 
centre  of  the  hotel,  area),  so 
relaxing  (colourfully  green  with 
plants  and  shrubbery),  so 
inviting  (dairy  and  fish  delights 
served  to  please).  That’s  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE,  open  from 
10.30  a.m.  till  midnight.  Friday 
till  3 and  after  Shabbat.  They've 
fine  grilled  buttered  fish: 
traditional  bagels,  smoked 
salmon  and  cream  cheese: 
piquant  hot  cheese  plate:  soups, 
salads.,  blintzes,  gorgeous 
gateaux,  ices,  fruit  juices,  beers 
etc  And  for  those  cooler  nights, 
the  Chefs  Corner,  an  intimate 
indoor  rendezvous.  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE.  1 Washington 
Street,  opposite  The  King  David 
Hotel  Phone  02-221786 


A TREASURE  TROVE 
TO  DELIGHT  THE  EYE 


If  you're  looking  for  a unique  gift 
representative  of  this  part  of  the 
world  you  must  visit  Sarah 
Einstein's  new  studio  in 
Jerusalem.  Sarah,  working  from 
biblical  references  creates 
ancient  jewelry  for  modern 
woman.  Every  piece  is  unique 
and  is  fashioned  from  a wealth 
of  materials  brought  here  by 
people  of  the  Middle  East.  She 
has  necklaces,  some  with 
amulets  as  centre  pieces, 
earrings,  rings,  pendants  and 
bracelets  and  they’re 
surprisingly  inexpensive.  Highly 
recommended,  you'll  find 
Sarah’s  studio  at  15  Yohanan 
Migush  Halav.  the  little  lane 
behind  the  Municipality.  (Old 
City  end  of  the  Jaffa  Rd).  Hours 
9 a.m.-2  p.m.  Make  sure  phone 
02-225760  or  home  716130. 
See  Sarah's  stand  at  the 
JERUSALEM  FASHION 
FAIR.  Binyanei  Ha'ooma. 
27/28/29  March;  3-11  p.m. 


HA’ADAMA  — 
THE  HEALTH 
FOOD  PEOPLE 


Winners  of  numerous  awards 
for  popularity  and  service 
HA’ADAMA  have  what  must  be 
the  largest  selection  of  health 
foods  in  town.  They’ve  fresh 
tofu,  organic  fruits  including 
fresh  papayas,  health  breads, 
natural  cosmetics,  Hains  oils 
and  dressings,  apple  cider,  dried 
fruits  and  nuts,  wheat  germ, 
bran  (bulk  purchased  — 
cheaper  for  you),  mung.  alfalfa 
for  sprouting,  assorted  granolas. 
Evening  Primrose  Oil  and  an  en- 
dless supply  of  tasty  natural 
health  foods.  Drop  by  at 
HA’ADAMA.  4 BEZALEL  ST 
(opp  Art  Academy)  Convenient 
hours  7am-6pm  (straight  thru  ). 
Friday  til  1.30pm.  Tel  02- 
246609 


PRICE  WARS  H 
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ft 


It’s  the  meat  that  made  8UNNY 
famous.  A quarter  pound  of  pure 
chopped  meat,  cooked  as  you 
request,  with  your  favourite 
sauce.  Kosher  under  Rabbinate 
supervision.  Plus  a mouth- 
watering serve  yourself  salad 
bar  with  great  dressings  and 
homemade  soups,  real 
American  hot  dogs,  baked 
potatoes,  prarie  chips,  and 
more.  Half  price  menu  for  kids. 
BUNNY  BURGER  (they  keep 
coming  back  for  more).  1 
AGRON.  near  Plaza  and  Kings 
Hotels.  NOTE  NEW  HOURS 
Sun.-Thurs.:  noon  til  9 p.m.  Fri- 
day til  2 p.m.  Takeaways  at  your 
service.  See  ya! 


at  the 

! JERUSALEM  HILTON 


• &<*>*  .«> 


jerusatem 


hifton  ° TEL  536  151 
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Guerrillas  kill  27  troops  on  eve  of  Salvador  election 


Never  — but  never  — has  it 
been  cheaper  to  fly.  BUY  NOW 
for  these  incredible  bargains: 
round  trip  to  Europe  until  March 
31 . $279.  Round  trip  to  Europe 
for  April.  July  or  August  $299. 
and  one-way  until  July  $185. 
Under  26:  Fly  round  trip  to  New 
YorVTOr;  Just  $5551- Over  2U 
rouFit/  tnp  to' New  TorR  $649. 
SRd-^-799  to  -Los  Angeles.  April: 
packages:  round  trip  flights.  7 
nights  hotel  B/B  to  Rhodes 
$265.  to  Crete  $285.  to  Palma 
$445.  We  also  have  the  largest 
variety  of  organized  tours 
anywhere,  so  please  come  in. 
and  remember  — NOW  is  the 
time  to  buy.  Call  ZIONTOURS. 
23  HILLEL  ST.  (next  to  Shamai 
St.  Post  Office).  Tel.  02- 
233326/7/8.  Open  every  day 
from  8.30  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.: 
Wednesday  and  Friday  till  1 
p.m. 


SAN  SALVADOR  (AP).  — Leftist 
rebels  virtually  wiped  out  a 10-man 
army  patrol  on  Saturday  and  at- 
tacked an  army  communications 
centre,  sharply  increasing  guerrilla 
activity  on  the  eve  of  El  Salvador’s 
first  presidential  election  in  seven 
years. 

Election  officials  expected  1.8 
million  Salvadorans  to  vote  yester- 
day. Polls  were  to  open  at  7 a.m 
and  close  by  6 p.  m.  Areas  without 
electricity  had  earlier  closing  times. 

Security  forces  were  on  alert  in 
anticipation  of  rebel  attempts  to  dis- 


rupt the  balloting,  which  the  LT.S. 
administration  hopes  will  provide 
an  underpinning  of  popular  support 
for  continued  military  and 
economic  aid. 

Later  yesterday,  left-wing  guerril- 
la attacks  cut  electricity  across  half 
of  £3  Salvador.  The  rebels,  who  are 
boycotting  the  poll,  blew  up  power 
pylons  and  cut  transmission  cables 
in  coordinated  sabotage  from  the 
northeast  of  the  country  to  the  far 
west. 

The  power  cuts  caused  con- 
siderable confusion  and  disarray  as 


polling  opened. 


Col.  Roberto  Rodriquez  Murcia,  , 
commander  of  the  5th  Brigade,  said 
27  soldiers  were  killed  and  five 
wounded  in  an  attack  by  more  lhau 
70  rebels  along  a road  about  72 
kilometres  southeast  of  the  capital. 
It  was  the  highest  number  of  killed 
in  the  area  this  year. 

Although  Murcia  reported  27 
dead,  reporters  counted  the  bodies 
of  32  soldiers  in  a hospital  morgue 
in  nearby  San  Vicente. 

Murcia  denied  initial  reports  that 


the  troops  were  ambushed;  saying 
they  ran  into  the  guerrilla  force 
while  patrolling  the  road  between 
Tecoluca  and  the  town  of  Axco 
about  eight  kilometres  to  the  north 
in  San  Vicente  Province. 

By  the  time  reinforcements  ar- 
rived from  the  5th  Brigade’s  base  in 
the  provincial  capital  of  San 
Vicente,  the  rebels  had  fled,  he  said. 

Murcia  said  the  40-man  patrol 
from  the  5th  Brigade’s  Tebuacan 
Hunter  battalion  rah  into  the  rebels 
an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise. 


Mersey  teams 


in  0-0  draw 


WEMBLEY,  England  (AP),  - 
Evert  on  and  Liverpool  drew  (M 


fcvercon  : y r 

after  extra  time  m the  English  Mi& 

Cup  soccer  final  at  Wembley 


Queen  Elizabeth  in  Cyprus, 


set  to  visit  Jordan  today 


Haig,  in  book,  says  Reagan 
doesn't  control  administration 


AKROTI  Rl  AIR  BASE,  Cyprus.  — 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  of  England  ar- 
rived at  this  British  sovereign  air 
base  in  Cyprus  yesterday  for  an 
overnight  stay  on  her  way  to  Jordan 
for  a five-day  state  visit. 

Administrator  of  British  bases  in 
Cyprus  Maj.-Gen.  Desmond 
Langley  and  other  British  senior  of- 
ficers welcomed  the  queen  as  she 
stepped  off  the  British  Airways  jet,, 
but  the  press  was  excluded  from 
covering  the  arrival  because  of  tight 
security  surrounding  her  stopover. 

The  queen  and  her  husband 
Prince  Philip  drove  20km.  to  the  ad- 
jacent British  Episkopi  base,  where 
she  will  be  spending  the  night  at  the 
clifftop  residence  of  Gen.  Langley. 

President  Spyros  Kyprianou  of 
Cyprus  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Mimi,  was  to  make  a courtesy  call 
on  the  queen  last  night. 

She  Is  scheduled  to  leave  Akrotiri 
at  10  a.m.  today  for  Jordan. 

In  Amman,  the  Jordanian 


authorities  were  mounting  a tight 
but  unobtrusive  security  operation 
for  the  state  visit,  following  a small 
bomb  blast  there  on  Saturday  in 
which  two  people  were  injured. 


British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  senior  ministers  met 
in  emergency  session  in  London  on 
Saturday  night  to  discuss  whether 
the  tour  should  go  ahead  in  the 
wake  of  the  bombing  at  the  Inter- 
continental Hotel,  close  to  the 
British  Embassy. 


In  a statement  issued  in  Syria,  the 
radical  Abu  Nidal  Palestinian  group 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  blast. 
It  said  the  attack  was  aimed  at  the 
Jordanian  authorities  but  was  also 
intended  as  a warning  to  the  British 
government.  Three1  of  the  group’s 
members  are  serving  jail  terms  in 
Britain  for  the  attempted  assassina- 
tion in  1982  of  then  Israeli  ambas- 
sador to  London,  Slomo  Argov. 
(AP,  Reuter) 


NEW  YORK  (Reuter).  — Former 
U.S.  secretary  of  state  Alexander 
Haig  bitterly  criticized  several  aides 
of-  President  Ronald  Regan  and 
implied  that  the  chief  executive 
does  not  fully  control  decisions.  The 
allegations  were  published  yester- 
day in  excerpts  from  a forthcoming 
book. 

Although  Haig  praised  Reagan  as 
a man  of  “sound  instincts”  and  “a 
nice  guy”  in  excerpts  from  his 
memoirs  in  Time  magazine,  he 
described  an  “administration  of 
chumk”  with  whom  Reagan 
sometimes  sided  too  readily  in 
policy  debates. 

-Haig  defended  his  record  as 
secretary  of  state  from  January  1981 
until  mid-1982,  and  lashed  out  at  a 
“troika"  of  aides,  including 


presidential  counsellor  Edwin 
Me  esc,  now  Reagan’s  nominee  for 
attorney-general,  saying  they 
thwarted  his  policies. 

In  one  section  quoted  by  Time  m 
an  introduction  but  not  serialized 
this  week,  Haig  implied  that  it  was 
not  clear  who  controlled  the  White 
House. 

“To  me,”  he  wrote,  “the  White 
House  was  as  mysterious  as  a ghost 
ship.  You  heard  the  creak  of  the  rig- 
ging and  the  groan  of  the  timbers 
and  sometimes  even  glimpsed  the 
crew  on  deck.  But  which  of  the 
crew  had  the  helm?” 

Haig's  book  — Caveat:  Realism, 
Reagan  and  Foreign  Policy  — is  due 
to  be  published  late  next  month  and 
is  being  serialized  over  a two-week 
period  by.  the  news  magazine. 


7 Ghanaian  rebels  killed  in 


UN  official:  Experts  agree 


‘search  and  destroy  missions’ 


Iraq  used  chemical  warfare 


LONDON  (Reuter).  — Western  ex- 
perts sent  to  Iran  by  the  UN  to  in- 
vestigate charges  that  Iraq  used 
chemical  warfare  against  Iranian 
troops  are  said  to  have  determined 
that  the  charges  are  true. 

“I’m  sure  that  they  found 
justification  for  Iran’s  claims,”  a 
high  UN  official  in  New  York  said 
yesterday  .•  on  the  eve  of  the 
experts'  report  to  the  organization's 
secretary-general.  Their  findings 
will  probably  be  made  public 
tomorrow. 

About  60  Iranian  soldiers  have 
been  taken  for  treatment  to  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  hospitals.  Six 
have  died,  and  many  others  are  in 
critical  condition.  Their  doctors 
have  said  that  the  men  fell  victim  to 
the  effects  of  chemical  warfare, 
which  was  outlawed  by- a -Geneva — 
Convention’  of  19251  • ” • 


“Tests  have  proved  the  presence 
of  two  poisons  — yellow  rain,  the 
common  name  for  mycotoxin  (a 
fungal  poison),  and  mustard  gas,” 
said  Dr.  Herbert  Nandi,  head  of  a 
surgical  clinic  at  Vienna’s  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  where  seven  Iranian 
soldiers  are  under  treatment  and 
three  have  already  died. 


LONDON  (A P).  -^  Ghanaian 
government  troops  recently  killed 
seven  rebels  in  clashes,  and  three 
soldiers  who  attempted  a coup  last 
June  have  been  captured  and  ex- 
ecuted by  firing  squad,  Ghana's 
stateTrun  Accra  Radio  reported 
yesterday. 


“We  have  found  first  evidence  of 
poison. ..We  are  dealing  with 
mycotoxins,”  said  a spokesman  at  a 
hospital  in  Munich,  West  Germany, 
where  five  Iranian  casualties  arrived 
last  week. 


Announcing  an  apparent  new  bid 
to  overthrow  the  West  African  na- 
tion’s military  government,  the 
broadcast  said  that  “groups  of  dis- 
sidents” had  infiltrated  “to  create 
chaos  and  confusion  by  attacking, 
vital  civil  and  military  installations 
and  personnel.” 


SS®- 


“Certain  indications  make  it  look 
like  mustard  gas,”  reported  Serge 
Baux,  head  of  the  burns  unit  at 
Saint  Antoine  Hospital  in  Paris, 
referring  to  eye  burns  and  luqg 
damage  in  twa  lifr js 

treating.  7 
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The  broadcast,  monitored  in 
London,  said  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Flight  Lt.  Jerry  Rawlings 
has  imposed  a night-time  curfew 
and  ordered  troops  to  stay  in  their 


barracks  unless  ordered  out  by  the 
army  commander. 

The  three  soldiers  executed  on 
Saturday  were  captured  in  “special 
search  and  destroy  operations” 
which  began  last  Friday,  the  state- 
ment by  the  ruling  Provisional 
National  Defence  Committee  said. 

A fourth  soldier  with  the  trio  was 
hit  and  died  from  wounds  in  the 
clash  near  Ghana’s  western  border 
with  the  Ivory  Coast,  it  added. 

The  official  announcement  said 
“combined  military  and  police 
operations”  were  continuing,  urged 
a public  alert  for  rebels  gone  un- 
derground, but  insisted  “the  situa- 
tion is  under  control” 

The  coup  bid  last  June  19  was  the 
fourth  attempt  to  topple  Rawlings 
since  he  seized  power  in  a military 
coupon  December 31. 1981. 


i uy  - - 

Sunday  and  will  replay  on  Wednes- 
day ^ the  Manchester  City  ground. 

The  first  ever  final  between  the 
North-West  city’s  two  famous  teams 
came  to  life  in  the  30-minute  peiod 
of  extra  time  when  Liverpool,  the 
defending  Milk  Cup  champions, 
twice  had  the  hall  into  the  Evezton 
neL  But  on  both  occasions,  the 
referee  had  blown  for  offside  and 
neither  effort  counted.  The  game 
was  played  in  driving  rain. 

A draw  was  the  least  Evert  on 
deserved  after  a battling  perfor- 
mance against  their  illustrious  op- 
ponents in  front  of  a capacity  100,- 
000  crowd,  most  of  whom  were 
Liverpudlians,  who  had  poured 
South  to  the  national  stadium  just 
outside  London.  Over  5,000  fans 
were  arrested  for  drunk  and  & 
orderly  behaviour  before  the  ta&k\ 
began. 

The  Ox*  tatf  beta***  to  Ereitoa, 

whose  plawre  were  quicker  « **  ImUc  a* 
’their  arch-HraJa  ■*  en rj  Offer- 

tariff# 

After  j*tt  dg*  «!«■«•.  A*rtan  Heath, 
Emtoa's  Wcky  centre-forward,  broke  throe* 
end  kb  abac  eppeerwi  to  terik*  limp* 
ea coder  Aha  Haasea  on  the  tend. 

Bat  fervent  datesfor  u Emto#  pcaaky 
trnmtd  down  by  referee  Aten  Robhaw. 

Thew  Kerta  Sbeedy  sptk  th»  tlrerjool  detect 
wide open,  bat,  with  <*ly  Grohbdnertn beat, hi 
shot  weakly  and  Urerpool  * Ztebabwne  ten 
goalkeeper  sated  easily-  . , 

The  cane,  watched  Hve  oirirttaliimni 
contrite  frosa  Hoagkoag  to  SwazBaad,  tan 4 
Liverpool's  way  after  balf-ttec.  Joe  Fagn't 
team,  wtdeb  la  the  Hr*  half  had  appeared  fad 
bon  their  Earopean  Owoptoas  Cap  expMtili 
Lisboa  oa  Wednesday,  at  lad  tefaa  la  p* 
urebltna  for  the  Erertoa  defence. 

Kmmy  Dogfish.  who  had  beta  cangfeteb  ta 
of  teach  la  the  lint  half ; had  a shat  turned  rood 
the  post  by  ETtrtoa  goalkeeper  NerlHeSeatff— 
who  then  saved  again  from  adwrtnrte  Mkjfca 
RoMasoa.  Moments  later,  act  narksaaa  hi 
Rush  qpowied  over  a shat  from  dx  yardh 

As  the  gune  moved  lato  extra  time,  Snettel 
made  the  save  of  the  auich  — ■ fUagtef  Mowtf 
left  to  keep  oat  a Rash  vofley. 


British  Budd 


LONDON  (AP).  — South  African 
wonder  athlete  Zola  Budd  has  ar- 
rived in  Britain  and  hopes  to  obtain 
citizenship  so  she  can  compete  for 
Britain  at  the  1984  Olympics 
Chunes,  London's  “News  of  the 
World”  reported  yesterday. 

The  weekly  oewapoper  mid  Mbs  Bedd,  17, 
flew  to  Soathhempton  Airport  hi  Ac  SmA  cf 
England  oa  Saturday  from  her  home  b 9Mb 
Africa  nod  was  accompulcd  by  her  panels. 

Miss  Badd  recently  made  aa  appHcatioa  far  s 
British  paaport,  detain*  that  her  paterod 
grandfather  was  British. 

She  holds  aaafndal  world  records  over  SMt 
and  5,000  metres- soul  is  among  the  mrlfi  the 
fastest  women  atUetcs  over  1,500  metres,  At 


said 


Iraqi  claim  of  air  strike 


on  Kharg  Island  is  denied 


LONDON  (Reuter).  — Iran  yester- 
day denied  an  Iraqi  claim  to  have 
sunk  four  oil  tankers  and  merchant 
ships  in  a pre-dawn  strike  near 
Iran’s  Kharg  Island  oil  terminal  at 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  on  Saturday. 


The  Iranian  Supreme  Defence 
Council’s  war  information  head- 
quarters said  the  claim  and  similar 
Iraqi  reports  in  the  past  were  an  at- 
tempt to  portray  the  Gulf  as  in- 
secure and  disrupt  shipping  in  the 
region,  the  Iranian  national  news 
agency  Ima  reported. 

The  agency,  received  in  London, 
quoted  a spokesman  as  saying  such 
Iraqi  elm  ms  were  usually  made  dur- 
ing weekends  so  that  denials  by 
shipping  insurance  and  other  com- 
panies involved  would  be  delayed. 

The  spokesman  said  the  latest 
claims,  “like  other  claims  by  the 


defeated  Baghdad  regime,  were 
completely  baseless.” 

The  U.S.  State  Department  on 
Saturday  said  it  could  not  confirm 
the  Iraqi  claim,  and  the  captain  of  a 
Greek  tanker  loading  oU  at  the 
Kharg  oil  terminal  reported  that  he 
had  seen  no  Iraqi  attack  on  the  ter- 
minal or  within  15  km.  of  it. 

A Greek  Merchant  Marine 
Ministry  spokesman  in  Athens 
yesterday  said  that  when  Iraq 
reported  the  attack,  the  ministry 
asked  all  Greek  ships  in  the  area  to 
report  any  damage. 

“The  Greek  tanker  Tade  9tar, 
which  was  loading  oil  in  Kharg 
Island-  oil  terminal,  reported  that 
there  had  been  no  attack  up  to  0800 
GMT  on  March  24,”'  the 
spokesman  said,  “and  the  ship 
sailed  safely  from  the  terminal 
shortly  after.” 


MANILA  (AP).  — About  1,000 
families  have  fled  their  homes  in  the 
southern  Philippines’  Davao  region 
after  the  military  intensified  its- 
drive  against  a combined  force  of 
communist  and  Moslem  separatist 
rebels,  published  reports,  said 
yesterday.  ■ 

The  Manila  newspaper  Bulletin 
said  residents  of  Magoaga, 
Bongabong  an<T  Tagtanua  districts 
in  Pantukan  municipality,  Davao 
Del  Norte  province,  abandoned 
their  homes  on  Saturday  after  the 
military  began  shelling  rebel  posi- 
tions. The  area  is  about  976 
kilometres  southeast  of  Manila. 

About  60  rebels  have  died  in 
clashes  with  government  troops  in 
the  Pantukan  area  since  the  fighting 
began  more  than  a week  ago. 


Manila  newspapers  said.  Except  for 
an  officer  and  a soldier  killed  in  one 
incident,  there  has  been.no  mention 
of  governnent  losses,  the  local  new- 
spaper reported. 

SgL  Dominador  Balicoco,  a duty 
officer  at  the  Davao  regional 
military  command  reached  by 
telephone  yesterday,  said  he  had  no 
figures  on  casualties. 

He  said  the  rebel  force  being 
hunted  numbered  about  250  men, 
including  elements  of  the  New  Peo- 
ple’s Army,  military  aim  of  the  out- 
lawed Communist  Party,  and  the 
Moro  National  Liberation  Front 
(MNLF).  Communist  guerrillas 
seek  die  overthrow  of  President 
Ferdinand  Marco’s  regime.  The 
MNLF  is  fighting  for  local  Moslem 
self-rule. 


3-  ’Hw  xUere&Ats  hove  naver  bean  rrcofBbd  ' 
fro-  canythi 

^ tecnatlan! —Mattel. 

r>trjr 

Swedish  wonders^ 
never  cease 


MILAN  (AP).  — Rising  star  Stefan 
Edberg,  18,  upset  top-seeded 
fellow-Swede  Mats  Wilander,  a 
veteran  of  19,  6-4,  6-2,  in  Sunday's 
final  of  the $365,000  Cuore  Cup  ten- 
nis tournament  at  Milan’s  Indoor 
Sports  Palace. 

Edberg  became  the  sensation  of 
the  Milan  competition,  downed  his 


opponent  in  one  hour  &ndjl4 
minutes  to  pocket  a first  place  fXke 


11  children  dead  in 


S.  African  bos  mishap 


Sikh  students  ’planned  mass  kilting’ 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  — A fanatic 
Sikh  student  union  was  outlawed 
last  week  because  it  was  planning  to 
recruit  a 150.000- member  guerrilla 
army  in  Punjab  to  murder  Hindus 
with  the  help  of  trained  and  armed 
foreigners,  major  Indian  new- 
spapers reported  yesterday. 

The  All-India  Sikh  Students 
Federation  was  banned  on  March 
19  and  about  300  members  arrested 
because  it  was  openly  committed  to 
a massive  campaign  of  murder  and 
terrorism  to  demand  Sikh  autonomy 
and  Punjab's  secession,  the  reports 
said. 

It  was  planning  to  hold  Sikh- 
Moslem  conventions,  recruit 
foreigners  and  train  them  in  guerril- 
la tactics  against  Hindu  targets  and 
others  on  a length  it  list,  they  said. 

The  Statesman.  Indian  Express. 
Hindustan  Times  and  other  new- 
spapers cited  government  intel- 


ligence reports  on  a meeting  cf  the 
federation’s  executive  committee 
February  26  to  28  in  the  Golden 
Temple  in  Amritsar. 


JOHANNESBURG  (Reuter).  — 
Eleven  children  were  lolled  and  58 
seriously  injured  when  a bus  over- 
turned in  a southeastern  suburb  of 
Johannesburg  yesterday,  a 
spokesman  for  the  South  African* 
city's  traffic  department  said. 


TREMOR.  — An  earthquake 
measuring  4.4  on  the  Richter  Scale 
yesterday  shook  the  port  of 
Sharafkhaneh  on  Lake  Ourmieh  in 
Iran’s  Azerbaijan  province,  the  of- 
ficial .Iranian  News  Agency 
reported,  hut  gave  no  account  of 
casualties  or  damage. 


minutes  to  pocket  a first  place  ae 
of  $70,000: 

It  wa tbc  flm  major  win  for  E#ft*ioMte 
teranrioaol  prafeMonol  toT  mi  ifcfiirt  : 
fa  * nuttebn  against  WHaadar. 

Eibtif,  who  dominated  jaatar  loareamtr 
teat  year,  Mwred  a sfmdag  myariority  in  9m- , 
day’s  BMtdL  overcoadnf  Mi  tnafcawi  Wte  I 
OMMiyinao  with  fast  dashes  to  tba  act  aadeuci- 
lent  owned  backhand  passing  shots. 

He  oarer  tad  problem  in  boldins  Us  rent, 
nUe  Wlander  was  often  in  trend ie  b keepfaf 
Ms  mm.  • . 


Test  cricket 


COLOMBO  (AP).  — Jobs  Reid  and  Martb. 
Owe  took  tfa»  New  Zmland  fbat  laaiiy  seat 
from  37  for  2 at  bfodi  to  94  wfteont  Itetter  hn 


Actor  Sam  Jaffe 


dead  at  age  93 


About  90  black  children,  most  of 
them  under  10  years  old,  were  in  the 
bus.  and  all  the  injured  were  taken 
to  Mack  hospitals  for  treatment. 


BEVERLY  HILLS.  California  (AP) 
— Character  actor  Sam  Jaffe,  who 
played  Dr.  Zorba  in  the  Ben  Casey 
television  series  in  the  early  I960's, 
died  on  Saturday,  a family  friend 
said.  He  was  93. 

Jaffe  had  recently  developed 
cancer,  his  friend  Rupert  Allan  said. 
He  died  in  the  house  he  shared  with 
his  wife.  Bettye  Ackerman** 

“He  hadn’t  worked  too  much  in 
the  past  few  months,”  Allan  said. 
“He  loved  working  but  he  had  to 
cut  down.  Old  age  just  caught  up 
with  him.” 


Bomb  wrecks  Nice  office 
of  former  Iranian  official 


NICE  (Reuter).  — A bomb 
destroyed  the  office  of  a former  Ira- 
nian provincial  governor  here  on 
Saturday  night,'  but  there  were  no 
injuries,”  French  police  said  yester- 
day. 


They  said  the  bomb  exploded  in 
‘the  office  of  Harabiz  Heshmati,  a 
52-year-old  lawyer  who  they  said  is 
a prominent  member  of  the  Iranian 
exile  community  in  France. 


fThilH  slavery  has  become  big  business  in  India 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  — More  than 
10.000  children  from  Uttar  Pradesh 
have  been  exported  and  sold  as 
slaves,  bonded  labourers  or 
prostitutes  for  1,000  to  2,000  rupees 
($100-5200)  each,  the  Times  of  India 
reported  yesterday. 

The  newspaper  said  a major 
racket  has  emerged  in  the  populous 
northern  state  where  children  under 
16  are  kidnapped  and  runaways  are 
lured  away  by  gangs. 

Citing  "knowledgeable  sources," 
the  newspaper  said  the  sale  of 
children,  an  ancient  practice,  “is 
now  a well-organized  business  with 
its  own  schedule  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  price  fixing.”  More  than 
12  kidnap  and  export  gangs  are 
operating  in  Che  state,  which 
borders  Nepal,  and  each  gang  is  as- 
signed a region. 


Children  under  16  are  either  kid- 
napped or  lured  away,  and  most  are 
runaways  from  rural  areas  who  flee 
mistreatment  at  home.  During  the 
last  year,  it  said,  children  from  Ut- 
tar Pradesh  were  sold  in  Andhra 
Pradesh,  Karnataka,  Kerala, 
Madhya  Pradesh,  Gnjaral,  Ra- 
jasthan, Maharashtra  and  Punjab 
states. 

In  the  past,  it  aid,  most  of  the 
children  were  kidnapped,  but  that 
was  c msidered  too  risky  because 
police  became  involved.  Today, 
gangs  send  men  to  railway  stations 
and  bus  stops  to  spot  runaways  and 
lure  them  with  promises  of  help, 
homes  and  work. 

The  child  then  reportedly  is  taken 
to  a gang’s  “reform  centre,”  where 
he  or  she  is  placed  in  solitary  con- 
finement, beaten,  starved  and 


abused  until  his  will  is  broken,  the 
report  said. 

When  a purchase  request  is 
received,  a suitable  child  is  dis- 
patched, it  said. 

The  newspaper,  quoting  police, 
said  the  children  are  divided  into 
three  main  categories  of  ability: 
children  with  low  intelligence  but 
physical  strength  are  sold  by  gangs 
in  the  bonded  labour  racket.  They  . 
are  employed  by  families,  farmers 
and  small  industries,  it  said. 

Mischievous  children  with 
average  intelligence  are  trained  as 
pickpockets  and  thieves.  Fair- 
* skinned  children  are  often  sold  into 
prostitution,  it  said. 

Dull-witted  children  are  more  in 
demand  than  bright  children,' 
because  they  are  considered ‘easier 
to  control,  the  report  said.  . ' 


-Israeh  is  regarded  as  a 
birdwatcher’s  paradise,  and 
local  enthusiasts  by  the 
thousands  participate  in 
birdwatching  and  other  nature- 
related  activities. 


BIRDWATCHING  IN  ISRAEL  is 
a publication  of  special  interest 
to  all  bird-lovers.  All  you  need  to 
know  on  local  avifauna, 
including  a complete  list  of  bird 
species  .in  Israel,  and  how,  when 
and  where  to  find  them,  plus 
other  information  vital  to  the 
birdwatcher  in  Israel.  A- 


publication  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  . of  Nature  in 
Israel.  B eeuttfulJy  illustrated, 
magazine  . format.  33  V4  x 24 
cm.,  48  pages. 
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' •"  Washington 

JBFTER  a rapid-fire  succession  of  primaries  and 
caucuses,  the  campaign  lor  the  Democratic 
. . Presidential  nomination  has  shifted  to  a 

hectic  but  potentially  decisive  phase,  In  the 
j coming  weeks,  the  political  calendar  provides  the  three 
remaining  candidates  with  more  running  space  between 
; the  major  contest  but  less  margin  .for  error. 

- Through  last  Tuesday’s  nHwnia  primary,  the  cam- 
paign had  been  largely  a contest  lor  publicity,  a big  fac- 

. tar  in  Gary  Hart’s  sodden  emergence  as  a leading  con- 
. tender  for  the  nomination.  In' this  new  phase,  however, 
tiie  accumulation  of  delegates  will  be  zto  less  important 

- than  press  attention  to  the  horse  race. 

- For  Walter  F.  Mbndale,  it  was  a week  that  pot  Wm 

• ..back  an  his political  feet  amid  signs  that  Mr.  Hart’s  cam- 

paign was  losing  force,  and  the  shine  of  newness,  as  a re- 

- suit  of  closer  voter  scrutiny  and  Mr.  Hart’s  own  blunders. 

- The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  too,  had  his  best  week  so 
far;  getting  21  percent  of  the  vote  In  Illinois  and  running 
ahead  oThistwo  opponents  to  caucuses  in  South  Carolina 

; and  Mississippi,  where  Democrats  chose  mostly  uncom- 
mitted delegates.  By  .winning  78  percent  of  the  black  vote 
. in  Illinois',  Mr.  Jackson  demonstrated  his  potential  with 
v ah  important  of  the  Democratic  coalition  and  in- 

creased the  chances  that  he  could  arrive  at  the  national 
convention  in  July ; as  a force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
“Movin’  up,*’  be  shouted  to  a jubilant  audience  In  CM- 
-cagd.  Savoring  the  feet  that  be,  a black  man,  was  one  of 
the  three  candidates  left  in  what  began  as  an  eight-man 
race,  Mr.  Jackson  said,  “I  am  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle 

• and  that isthe  very  opposite  of  being  taken  for  granted hy 
the  Democrats  or  written  off  by  the  Republicans.” 

Iheftrane^Vice  President's  solid  wininTUinoisoon- 
■'founded'  tbp^wzitiekm  at  his  paBticatoHluv%ui(l  in- 
creased both  MS  spirit 

iMlSfl 


His- jolting  political1  setbacks 
Mr.  Mondate,  a side  that  few  had  seen  before.  Last  week 
hie  was  bade  to  stringing  at  President  Reagan,  denounc- 
ing the  “sleazei”  in  Us  Administration,  even  as  he  contin- 
ued to  jab  at  Mr.  Hart  as  a man  too  erratic  and  unsea- 
soned to  be  Presides!.  •••••..■• 

The  Illinois  result  was  the  first  indlcatian  at  the  pri- 
mary campaign  that  Mr.  Mandate  can  win  without  a 
heavy  black  vote.  According  to  The  New  York  Timm/ 
CBS  News  Poll,  Mr.  Mondale’s  share  of  the  black  vote 


NIcoUeAxta 


April  16 
AprR  IS 
April  24 
April  28 


’conclusion  of  caucuses  that  began  yesterday 


was  only  14  percent;  he  gained  his  victory  with  a surpris- 
ing showing  among  the  more  affluent  suburban  voters 
who  had  been  Mr.  Hart’s  base  of  support  in  earlier  pri- 
maries. 

Though  impressive  as  a political  comeback,  the  Illi- 
nois vote,  by  itself,  did  not  provide  a convincing  answer  to 
a central  question  hanging  over  Mr.-  Mandate's  candida- 
cy: Does  he  have  the  potential  to  reach  beyond  tradi-: 
tiooal  “Democratic  ■ constituency  groups  _and.  inspire  s 
J4>rbatf  a*c6S=seciion  of  volerS^Mr.  Hart  continues  "to 
claim  that  distinction  for  himself.  But  his  performance  in 
Illinois  raised  questions  about  his  vulnerability  as  a can- 
. didate.  ■ 

The  Senator,  who  has  gone  winless  in  the  last  seven 
contests,  went  into  Illinois  holding  a comfortable  lead 
over  Mr.  Mbndale  in  the  polls,  but  Mr.  Hart  saw  his  ad- 
vantage slip  away  as  he  fumbled  and  stumbled  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  campaign. 

He  apologized  to  Mr.  Mondale  for  accusing  him  of 


preparing  to  run  a series  of  “negative” 
commercials  that  did  not  exist.  Then  Mr. 
Hart’s  campaign  began  airing  a television 
spot  criticizing  Mr.  Mondale’s  endorsement 
by  Edward  Vrdolyak,  the  Cook  County 
Democratic  chairman.  Mr.  Hart  first  de- 
fended the  commercials  but  later  ordered 
them  off  the  air,  only  to  learn  still  later  that 
the  spots  were  still  running. 

Mr.  Hart’s  blunders,  which  his  aides 
blamed  on  “gaps"  in  his  campaign  organi- 
zation, fit  neatly  into  Mr.  Mondale’s  relent- 
less line  of  attack.  How,  the  former  Vice 
President  asked,  could  a man  be  trusted 
with  the  Presidency  when  he  was  unable  to 
control  his  own  campaign? 

Working  New  York  City  last  week,  where  an  esti- 
mated 35  percent  of  the  Democratic  voters  are  Jewish, 
Mr.  Hart  found  it  necessary  to  make  another  apology, 
this  time  to  a Jewish  group  for  what  he  said  was  an  unau- 
thorized and  inaccurate  letter  from  his  Senate  office  sug- 


Canpalgn’s  ftoanc^tthdns;  page  2;' 


gesting  that  he  favored  international  negotiations  to  de- 
cide whether  the  American  Embassy  in  Israel  should  be 
moved  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jersualem. 

The  question  of  the  letter  arose  after  Mr.  Hart  had 
told  the  group  that  be  supported  the  embassy  move  and 
that  he  had  “no  apologies  to  make  and  no  explanations  to 
offer"  for  his  position  on  issues  important  to  Israel.  “I 


apologize  for  that  ambiguity,”  Mr.  Hart  said.  But  he  told 
reporters  a few  hours  later  that  he  had  not  apologized. 
“I’m  not  apologizing  for  anything,”  he  insisted. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  his  opponents  had  challenged 
Mr.  Hart’s  credibility.  At  a candidate  debate  in  Atlanta 
recently,  Mr.  Hart  denied  that  he  had  ever  promised  to 
use  the  powers  of  the  Presidency  to  withhold  Federal 
projects  from  states  that  had  not  ratified  the  equal  rights 
amendment  for  women.  A tape  recording  of  his  remarks 
to  the  National  Women’s  Political  Caucus  in  San  Antonio 
last  July  shows  that  Mr.  Hart  did  make  such  a commit- 
ment. “I’m  talking  about  specific  Federal  projects,”  he 
told  the  women's  group,  "that  would  be  used  to  bring 
around  people  who  are  on  the  fence  on  that  or  whose  sup- 
port is  lukewarm.” 

Mr.  Hart,  like  Mr.  Mondale  before  him,  has  learned 
that  being  a frontrunner,  a title  neither  candidate  is 
eager  to  have  at  this  point,  has  its  disadvantages.  He  is 
hoping  this  weekend’s  caucuses  in  Virginia,  Montana  and 
Kansas,  his  native  state,  will  end  both  his  losing  streak 
and  political  blues.  But  the  next  real  test  of  candidate 
strength  will  take  place  in  the  Northeast,  in  primaries  in 
Connecticut  on  March  27,  New  York  on  April  3 and  Penn- 
sylvania on  April  10. 

. . , Mondale  strategists,  said  their  candidate  would  con- 
tinue to  press  his  attacks  against  Mr.  Hart’s  political 
character  at  least  through  the  New  "YWk  campaign.  Mr. 
Hart,  meanwhile,  said  he  would  ignore  what  he  called 
Mr.  Mondale’s  “erroneously  negative”  campaign 
against  him  and  try  to  focus  the  debate  on  issues.  “If  he 
wins  the  nomination  by  destroying  me,  he  will  give  away 
the  election  to  the  President,”  Mr.  Hart  said  of  the  Mon- 
dale attacks.  “There's  something  Biblical  about  it:  He 
will  have  destroyed  himself.” 
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In  Summary 


School  Prayer 
Amendment 

in  Senate 


' School  prayer  was  doubtless  one  of 
those  issues  that  many  in  the  Senate. 

— especially  those  facing  the  voters 
in  November  — would  rather  have 
avoided, '.but  all  100  members  showed 
up  to  vote  last  week.  And  in  the  face, 
of  intense  lobbying  by  President 
Reagan,  and  Old  Testament-style 
threats  of  retribution  from  its-  advo- 
cates, a constitutional  amendment 
that  would  have  permited  organized 
spoken  prayer  in  public  schools  fell 
11  votes  short  of  the  required  two- 
thirds  .majority. 

The  roll  cal]  was  56  to  44  on  a pro- 
posal that  would  have  overturned  the 
1962.  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
outlawed  organized  prayer  in  class- 
rooms. In  more  thantwo  weeks  of  de- 
bate that  included  frequent  flashes  of 
rhetorical  fire  and  brimstone,  oppo- 
nents bad  argued  that  an  amend- 
ment was  unnecessary  because  stu- 
dents can  now  pray  in  silence  if  they 
choose  to  and  that  the  measure 
would  have  narrowed  the  constitu- 
tionally mandated  separation  of 
church  and  state.  In  the  end,  the  win- 
ning side  was  made  up  of  26  Demo- 
crats (feu*  the  most  part  from  every- 
where but  Dixie)  and  18  Republicans 
(most  of  them . moderates).  The 
losers  included  19  Democrats  and  37 
Republicans. 

While  polls  show  that  80  percent  of 
Americans  favor  such  an  amend-' 
mem,  the  leader  of  the  opposition, 
Lowell  P.  Weicker  Jr.,  maintained 
that  Presidential  candidates  — 
presumably  Mr:  Reagan,  who  so  far 
hasn’t  bad  imich.  luck  selling  Coni- 

- gress.on  his  social-issues  agenda.  — , 
would  be  wise  to  let  the  matter  rot 
“I  think  anyone  who  uses  this  issue 

m a Presidential  campaign  in  1984  Is 

gfengto  have  itbackfire  cm  him,”  the . 
Connecticut  Republican  said:  Bnt. . 
Mr.  Reagan,  having  apparently  de- 
dded  otherwise,  said  that  "the  issue 

of  free  religious  speech  is  not  dead  at 


a result  of  this  vote.”  Senator  Jesse 
Helms,  the  North  Cantina  Republi- 
can, who  may  be  faring  a tough  re- 
election  campaign  this  year  himself, 
asserted  that  “We  have  just  begun  to 
fight.”  Majority  leader  Howard  H. 
Baker  Jr.,  who  bad  sponsored  the 
Administration's  amendment  but  is 
stepping  down  at  the  end  of  this 
term,  didn’t  sound  at  all  eager  for 
yet  another  round.  “This  is  a com- 
mitment that  I feel  1 have  fulfulled,” 
be  said,  “and  I have  no  plans  for  any- 
thing rise:” 

Cold  Winds 
From  Moscow 

president  Reagan's  efforts  to 
warm  up  relations  with  Konstantin 
U.  Chernenko,  the  new  Soviet  leader, 
yww  to  have  run  into  a crid  front  in 
Moscow.  Brushing  aside  optimistic 
appraisals  by  sane  American  and 
Western  European  officials,  Tass 
last  week  repeated  Soviet  insistence 
that  the  suspended  arms  talks  in 
Geneva  “can  reopen  only  through 
withdrawal  of  the  American  mis- 
siles” deployed  in  Europe  since 
December. 

Mr.  Chernenko  showed  cordiality 
that  was  somewhat  ambiguous  after 
he  succeeded  the  late  Yuri  V.  Andro- 
pov test  month,  American  officials 
said,  but  be  has  retreated  into  stony 
implacability.  In  an  unusual  snub 
mHW  this  month.  Kremlin  leaders 
would  not  receive  Lieut.  Gen.  Brent 
Scowcroft  who  was  carrying  a per- 
sonal letter  from  Mr.  Reagan  to  Mr. 
Chernenko.  Messengers  such  as  Mr. 
Scowcroft.  who  heads  the  Presi- 
dent’s Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces,  ordinarily  receive  a courte- 
ous bearing-  Administration  officials 
said  the  undelivered  message  con- 
cerned Mr.  Reagan’s  suggestions  for 
subjects  to  he  discussed  at  Geneva 
and  was  to  have  been  accompanied 
- by  authorized  comments  from  Mr. 
Scowcroft  ' 

The  Administration  is  hoping  to  re- 
ipm  talks  on  cultural  and  scientific 


exchanges  and  on  establishing  new 
Soviet  and  American  consulates,  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Chernenko.  But  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  Moscow, 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  has  been  making  Amer- 
ican concessions  on  nuclear  arms  the 
key  to  improvement  in  the  whole 
relationship. 

As  for  Mr.  Chernenko’s  sugges- 
tions that  the  United  States  agree  to 
a total  ban  on  nuclear  tests  and  on 
antisatellite  weapons  in  space. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Rich- 
ard Perle  said  last  week  that  the  Ad- 
ministration is  not  enthusiastic  be- 
cause of  difficulties  he  sees  in  verify- 
ing such  agreements.  His  office  has 
also  called  for  revisions  in  the  veri- 
fication procedures  for  a ban  on 
chemical  weapons  and  for  an  accord 
an  reducing  troops  in  Europe.  Other 
officials  said  the  Pentagon  versions 
were  likely  to  meet  opposition  from 
the  Russians  and  the  Western  Euro- 
pean allies. 

Relations  were  not  improved  last 
week  whoa  a Soviet  tanker  was  dam- 
aged by  a mine  in  a Nicaraguan  port. 
Mr.  Gromyko  called  in  the  United 
States  chargd  d’affaires,  Warren 
Zlmmermann  and  delivered  a blunt 
protest  accusing  the  United  States  of 
“piracy.”  American  intelligence 
agents  have  been  assisting  the  Nica- 
raguan rebels  who  tori:  credit  for 
laying  the  mine. 

“Essentially,  we’ve  been  telling 
them  that  we’re  serious  and  ready  to 
engage,  and  their  responses  have  all 
beat  pretty  frosty,”  a senior  State 
Department  official  said.  Soviet  offi- 
cials were  said  to  have  told  General 
Scowcroft  and  American  diplomats 
that  they  believed  the  Administra- 
tion was  trying  to  lure  Moscow  back 
to  the  negotiating  tables  in  order  to 
persuade  Americans  that  dialogue 
was  under  way,  and  thus  to  help  Mr. 
Reagan's  re-election  prospects. 

However,  some  Administration  of- 
ficials contend  that  Soviet  unwilling- 
ness to  get  into  discussions  reflects 
uncertainty  in  the  Kremlin  after  the 
deaths  of  two  Soviet  leaders,  Leonid 
L Brezhnev  and  Mr.  Andropov,  in  15 
months. 


An  Educator’s 
Tangled  Books 

New  York  City  Schools  Chancellor 
Anthony  J.  Alvarado  took  a leave  of 


absence  last  week  to  defend  himself 
against  charges  that  he  had  compro- 
mised his  position  by  borrowing 
money  from  subordinates.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  City  Depart- 
ment of  Investigation  released  an  in- 
terim report  on  what  Mr.  Alvarado 
himself  called  his  “personal  finan- 
cial morass,”  it  became  clear  that 
the  Chancellor's  defense  would  in- 
deed be  a full-time  job. 


The  unfolding  tale  of  Mr.  Alvara- 
do’s financial  practices  began  last 
month  when  a school  official  was  ar- 
rested for,  among  other  things,  firing 
a gun  into  a neighbor’s  apartment.  A 
police  search  of  the  official’s  apart- 
ment turned  up  documents  indicat- 
ing that  he  had  lent  Mr.  Alvarado 
thousands  of  dollars.  The  Chancellor 
said  then  that  the  loan  was  a per- 
sonal matter;  within  a week,  Mr.  Al- 
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Lebanese  couple  ramdng  for  cover  near  Beiruti  green  line  as  heavy  fighting 
erupted  between  Druse  and  Moslem  mfiffiamcn  test  week. 


varado  disclosed  more  than  $80,000 
in  loans,  most  from  school  employ- 
ees who  had  worked  for  him  when  he 
was  a district  superintendent  in  East 
Harlem.  He  continued  last  week  to 
maintain  that  he  had  never  “used 
public  money  for  personal  gain.” 

But  the  information  developed  by 
the  city's  investigators  produced  a 
less  sanguine  picture  of  Mr.  Alvara- 
do’s activities.  The  report  accused 
him  of  soliciting  loans  from  his  aides 
in  a manner  that  was  “inherently 
coercive  and  frequently  deceptive.” 
It  said  he  had  approved  contracts  for 
the  Board  of  Education  with  a person 
from  whom  he  had  borrowed  money. 
The  Investigations  Department  also 
accused  Mr.  Alvarado  of  conflicts  of 
interest,  violating  ethical  standards, 
failing  to  report  $128,000  in  income  on 
tax  returns  and  filing  false  docu- 
ments with  banks  to  obtain  mort- 
gages. In  sum,-  said  Patrick  W. 
McGinley,  the  Investigation  Com- 
missioner, the  report  showed  a man 
“who  has  demonstrated  a disturbing 
disregard  for  any  rules  governing 
professional  and  personal  conduct." 
Mr.  Alvarado  earns  $95,000  a year. 

The  city  turned  the  report  over  to 
state  and  Federal  prosecutors. 
United  States  Attorney  Rudolph 
Giuliana,  head  of  the  Manhattan- 
based  Southern  District,  said  his  of- 
fice would  look  into  allegations  con- 
cerning misuse  of  Federal  funds  in 
East  Harlem  while  Raymond 
Dearie,  the  United  States  Attorney  in 
the  Brooklyn,  would  take  charge  of 
the  income  tax  investigation.  Al- 
though Mr.  Alvarado  did  not  respond 
publicly  to  the  charges,  his  lawyer, 
Thomas  Puccio,  criticized  the  report 
and  denied  several  of  its  findings. 

The  Board  of  Education,  mean- 
while, appointed  Nathan  Quinones, 
head  of  the  high  school  division, 
deputy  chancellor  and  placed  him  in 
charge  temporarily  while  it  contin- 
ued to  struggle  over  Mr.  Alvarado’s 
fate.  It  met  yesterday  behind  closed 
doors  with  Mr.  Puccio  to  discuss 
what  the  attorney  referred  to  as 
"procedural  matters.” 

Mr.  Alvarado  came  to  office  in  the 
spring  with,  a reputation  as  a suc- 
cessful district  superintendent 
whose  educational  innovations  were 
sometimes  offset  by  sloppy  fiscal 
habits.  At  the  time,  officials  were 
convinced  his  creativity  far  out- 
weighed his  administrative  liabil- 
ities. By  last  week,  there  were  few 
who  still  believed  it. 
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Democrats 
Up  the  Ante 
In  Deficit  Game 

In  the  matter  of  deficit  reduction. 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  last  week 
called  and  raised  not  only  the  Repub- 
licans in  the  White  House  but  their 
own  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
Capitol  Hill.  The  plan,  presented  by 
Lawton  Chiles,  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, is  the  fourth  to  emerge  in  the 
past  10  days.  It  is.  however,  only  the 
third  most  ambitious  scheme  for 
lightening  the  red  ink  that  only  opti- 
mistic projections  put  at  less  than 
$150  billion  in  1985. 

• The  bipartisan  budget  “freeze.” 
The  latest  in  a series  of  freeze  pro- 
posals, also  put  forward  last  week, 
makes  the  grandest  promise  — $285 
billion  in  savings  through  the  1987  fis- 
cal year.  The  plan's  sponsors,  who 
include  Senator  Ernest  F.  Hoilings, 
an  erstwhile  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial hopeful,  would  hold  military 
spending  to  a 3 percent  increase 
after  inflation,  freeze  domestic  out- 
lays in  1985,  allowing  them  to  grow 
only  3 percent  a year  after  that,  and 
postpone  for  live  years  the  indexing 
of  tax  rates  to  inflation  now  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  next  year. 

• The  Senate  Democrats.  The  Sen- 
ate Democratic  caucus  would  find 
$200  billion  over  the  next  three  years. 
The  means  include  delaying  index- 
ing for  two  years  and  raising  $26  bil- 
lion more  through  new  taxes,  and  by 
cutting  proposed  military  spending 
increases  by  $54  billion  and  domestic 
spending  by  $43  billion. 

• The  House  Democrats.  The  ma- 
jority’s leaders  weighed  in  last  week 
with  a $185  billion  proposal  that 
would  raise  $48.8  billion  in  new  taxes, 
mostly  through  loophole  closings.  It 
would  pull  back  military  spending  in- 
crr-ases  by  $95.6  billion,  and  cap  most 
domestic  program  increases  at  3.5 
percent  a year  (not  including  Social 
Security  and  automatic  benefit  pro- 
grams for  the  poor).  The  plan’s  inno- 
vative feature,  “pay-as-you-go,” 
was  in  fact  first  proposed  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Republic;  in  its  latest  in- 
carnation it  requires  any  spending 
increases  to  be  offset  by  tax  in- 
creases or  other  spending  cuts. 

• The  White  House  and  die  Senate 
Republicans.  The  Republican  plan, 
unveiled  by  the  White  House  10  days 
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Senator  Lawton  Chiles 


White  House,  would  “put  a halt  to  the 
abuse  and  indignity"  that  the  Admin- 
istration has  “inflicted”  on  the  dis- 
abled, according  to  its  sponsor,  Rep- 
resentative J.J.  Pickle,  a Texas 
Democrat.  A similar  bill  has  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  the  Senate. 

That  the  Administration's  review 
procedures  should  be  changed  seems 
a widely  shared  view.  Since  they 
were  instituted  three  years  ago.  Fed- 
eral courts  have  modified  them  in  20 
states  and  governors  have  overrid- 
den them  in  nine  others.  Of  the 
470,000  people  who  have  been  ruled 
ineligible,  160,000  have  been  rein- 
stated after  appeals  and  120.000  still 
have  appeals  pending. 

Missile-Defense 
In  Doubt 

A year  ago  President  Reagan  pro- 
posed a high-tech  defease  system 
that  he  said  would  raider  nuclear- 
tipped  ballistic  missiles  “impotent 
and  obsolete.”  Some  Government 
specialists  have  since  said  that  such 
a system  might  be  decades  away  and 
that  the  President  had  perhaps  over- 
stated its  potential  capabilities.  And 
last  week  a panel  of  independent 
scientists  said  that,  besides  the  per- 
haps insurmountable  technological 
obstacles,  the  cost  of  such  a system 
could  be  prohibitive. 

The  nine-member  panel  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Uni  cm  of  Concerned 
Scientists,  which  has  occasionally 
opposed  other  Administration  arms 
proposals,  and  included  a number  of 
widely  respected  researchers.  One 
contributor,  Hans  Bettaie,  a Nobel 
laureate  physicist  and  a leader  of  the 
Manhattan  project,  which  built  the 
first  nuclear  bombs,  said  a defensive 
system  that  stood  any  chance  of  de- 
stroying Soviet  missiles  in  their 
early,  boost  phase — when  missiles 
are  thought  to  be  most  vulnerable  — 
would  cost  at  least  $70  billion.  The  re- 
port, which  was  endorsed  by  three 
dozen  specialists  including  former 
Presidential  scientific  advisers,  said 
the  Soviet  Union  could  easily  take 
evasive  action,  including  launching 
thousands  of  dummy  warheads. 

Altogether,  the  White  House  wants 
to  spend  $26  billion  on  missile-de- 
fense research  through  the  80’s.  The 
AdxnihistraUo^  Wldt^has  claimed 
tfiatTMoscbw  'WaTleast*  a decade 
ahead,  has-asked  Congress,  for  .au- 
thority to  spend  $3  billion  in  start-up 
money  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  scientists  argued  last  weds  that 
the  Russians  are  in  fact  “far  behind 
the  United  States”  and  that  the 
White  House’s  stress  should  be  on 
seeking  arms  controls  argrements. 

The  Rape  Trial 
That  Went  Public 

When  the  verdicts  were  handed 
down  last  week  in  the  gang-rape  of  a 
woman  on  the  pool  table  of  a New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  bar,  it  was  not  only 
the  end  of  a trial.  It  was  also  the  last 
episode  of  a nationally  televised 
courtroom  drama.  Four  of  the  men 
were  found  guilty  and  two  were  ac- 
quitted in  the  attack,  which  took 
place  on  March  6, 1983.  Thousands  of 
people,  mcst  of  Portuguese  ancestry, 
marched  to  protest  foe  convictions. 
Supporters  of  the  defendants,  all 
Portuguese,  said  press  sensational- 
ism stirred  up  ethnic  prejudice. 

In  the  most  widely  seen  criminal 
trial  on  television.  Cable  News  Net- 
work cameras,  with  the  judge’s  per- 
mission, panned  the  courtroom,  clos- 
ing in  on  tight  shots  of  jurors  and 
registering  the  reactions  of  the 
spectators  and  defendants.  The  vie- 


As  Mondale  Nears  Fund  Limit,  His  Field  Staff  Is  Cut_ 


Being  Outspent  Early  Could 
Result  in  Dividends  for  Hart 


By  HEDRICK  SMITH 


WASHINGTON — While  the  limelight  shone  on 
Walter  F.  Mondale’s  victory  in  Illinois  last  week, 
his  campaign  organization  quietly  furloughed  65 
of  its  200  staff  members  and  field  workers.  He ' 
has  also  been  using  long-distance-satellite  news 
conferences  with  some  states  to  save  on  travel 
money.  In  the  days  leading  up  to  the  New  York 
primary  next  week,  Mr.  Mondale's  top  aides  will 
pass  up  hotels  for  private  homes. 

The  Mondale  campaign,  feeling  the  pinch  of 
Federal  spending  limits,  is  being  forced  to  watch 
its  budget  for  the  marathon  that  still  lies  ahead. 

Senator  Gary  Hart’s  campaign,  meanwhile, 
wrestles  with  a different  problem — the  demands 
of  fund-raising  and  politicking  for  an  expanding 
campaign.  With  no  fear  of  exceeding  Federal 
limits.  Hart  strategists  bad  planned  to  send  the 
Senator  to  California  this  weekend  for  five  fund- 
raising events.  But  after  the  Illinois  defeat,  they 
canceled  all  but  one,  feeling  Mr.  Hart  could  not 
afford  time  on  the  Coast  with  important  pri- 
maries coming  up  in  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

Money  has  always  been  vital  to  Presidential 
campaigns  but  this  year's  unexpected  turns  have 
given  even  more  urgency  to  the  matter  of  raising 
and  spending  it  well.  ‘ 


Both  Mr.  Mondale  and  Mr.  Hart  face  difficul- 
tiies  that  they  had  not  anticipated.  With  his  eariy 
front-runner  status  and  endorsements,  former 


££  they 

money  Is  not  so  cn>o»L  Ttaar  **•“*> 
for  example,  that  Mr.  Mondalewtc 
m Georgia  andBBooia 
had  been  outspent  there,  were 
trying  to  streamline  and  stretch  out 
Sough  the  California  primary, 
said  Maxine  Isaacs,  his  press  secre- 
tary. “We’re  restructuring  our  cam- 
paign to  stay  in  business  and  be  c»m- 
CtSve  and  have  the  media  and  Mxn- 
dale  traveling  through  Jane-  In 
practical  terms,  explained  Jim  John- 
son, the  campaign  chairman,  ttas 
means  the  remaining  28  states  wfll 
get  less  spending  than  the  firatZi 
states.  “There  will  be  fewer  offices, 
fewer  phone  hanks,  fewer  organiz- 
ers,” he -said.  “Our  ratio  of  spending 

on  media  as  against  organization  will 

go  up.  We  have  to  pick  and  choose 
more  carefully  and  be  more  frugal.” 

Hart  Is  Gearing  Up 

The  Hart  problem  is  essentially  the 
reverse:  gearing  up  nationwide. 
Until  recently,  the  Hart  campaign 
got  along  modestly,  concentrating  on 
a few  states  and  hopscotch  cam- 
paigning from  airport  to  airport  to 
pit*  up  coverage  on  local  television 
news  shows.  But  now,  engaged  in  a 
wide  state-by-state  battle  for  dele- 
gates, the  Senator  needs  a larger  or- 
ganization and  plenty  of  money  to  get 
his  message  out. 

Attempting  to  make  the  most  of 
momentum  after  New  Hampshire, 
die  Hart  campaign  spent  about 
$900,000  in  the  nine  primaries  and 
caucuses  held  on  March  13  and  an 
additional  $550,000  in  Illinois,  more 
than  double  the  stated  Mondale  ex- 
penditures. With  the  volunteer  help  of 
Morris  Dees,  an  expert  in  direct-mail 
fund-raising,  the  Hart  campaign  has 
sent  out  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lion pieces  of  mail  over  the  past  three 
weeks,  palling  in  more  than  $2  mil- 
lion so  far  this  month.  Hart  fund-rais- 
ers are  also  racing  the  Mondale  team, 
to  tap  former  financial  patrons  of 
Senator  John  Glenn  and  other  drop- 
out candidates  and  banking  on  con- 
certs by  stars  like  Carole  King  to 
bring  in  big  cash.  “We  fed  we’re  in  a 
very  favorable  position  financially 
vis-d-vis  Mondale,”  said  Oliver  Hen- 
kel, Mr.  Hart’s  campaign  manager. 

The  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  never  ex- 
pected to  keep  pace  financially  with 
the  others,  counting  more  on  com- 
munity support  through  black 
churches  as  well  as  press  coverage 
and  televised  political  debates  to  give 
him  wide  exposure.  But  by  taking 
■ more  than  20  percent  of  the  vote  in 
Georgia  earlier  in  the  month,  -and 
with  his  strong  showing  in  Illinois,  he  has  given 
impetus  to  his  fundraising  lately  and  kept  alive 
eligibility  for  Federal  matching  funds.  By  March 
1,  he  had  raised  and  spent  about  $1.3  million; 


Vice  President  Mandate  had  no  trouble  rairing 
money.  His  strategists,  counting  an  a fast  knock- ...  since  then,  he  .has  picked  up.  another  ,$300,000  9) 


out  to  eim-ji  the  nomination  by  April,  spent  heav- 
ily in  1983  on  a large  organization,  competing hi 
straw  polls,  and  maintaining  a high' profilp.~  By 
the  beginning  of  this  month,  Mr.  Mondale  had 
outspent  Mr.  Hart  5 to  1.  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission reports  showed  the  Mondale  campaign 
had  spent  nearly  $17.6  million  for  all  purposes  to 
Mr.  Hart’s  $3.8  million. 

With  the  nomination  in  doubt  and  only  about  30 
percent  of  the  pledged  Democratic  convention 
delegates  chosen,  the  Mandate  forces  have  al- 
ready spent  close  to  two-thirds  of  their  limit. 
(Federal  law  sets  a ceiling  of  $20.2  million  an 
political  spending  through  the  convention.  It  al- 
lows another  $4  million  for  the  expenses  of  actu- 
ally raising  funds  and  unlimited  funds  for  legal 
fees  and  other  costs  incurred  in  complying  with 
the  law.)  As  it  moves  from  the  New  York  pri- 
mary into  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio  and  California  as  well  as  a possible  battle  at 
the  convention,  the  Mondale  camp  says  it  will 
have  $7  million  left,  though  privately  some  aides 
say  the  figure  is  even  less. 

His  top  aides  acknowledge  a problem  but,  after 


donations  and, qualified  .foj^nearty^lSOpiflW  ( iq,  ^ 
Government  funds,  enough  to  keep  his  campaign' 
moving.  ■tnAnshm  •>•*-*.  • -l.i"  ■ ■ nii 

Largely  unnoticed  beside  the  drama  of  the 
Democratic  battle,  J’resident  Reagan’s  forces 
are  moving  to  match  tbelltemocrats  in  spending. 
By  the  end  of  February,  the  Republican  camp 
had  pulled  in  a hefty  £10.8  million  and  spent 
roughly  half  of  that  to  finance  a well-heeled  headr 
quarters  operation.  On  Friday,  a new  infusion 
was  promised  in  the  form  of  Federal  mntrtiing 
funds  of  $3J>  million.  Reagan  strategists  plan  to 
raise  and  spend  the  full  legal  quota,  putting  at  - 
least  $4  million  into  a voter  registration  drive,  $4 
million  into  television  advertising,  and  some- 
thing close  to  that  into  political  trips  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President  Bush  and  other  top Adminis- 
tration officials.  “We  are- planning  to  spend  the 
full $24  million,”  said  John  Buckley,  a campaign 
spokesman.  “The  thinking  is  that  you  have  had 
right  Democratic  candidates  out  there  for  about 
a year,  mostly  beating  up  on  President  Reagan, 
and  we  feel  there  is  a need  to  get  the  President’s 
message  out  to  counterbalance  that.” 


Meese  Nomination  Is  Held  Up  While  Inquiry  Is  Sought 


Defining  the  job  of  a Special  Prosecutor 


ago,  takes  the  form  of  a revision  of 
the  $100  billion  “down  payment” 
President  Reagan’s  proposed  in  his 
first  budget  request  seven  weeks 
ago.  The  second  version  would  save 
$150  billion  over  three  years  by  trim- 
ming domestic  spending  by  more 
than  twice  the  amount  the  House 
Democrats  would,  while  reducing 
military  spending  increases  by  less 
than  half.  The  tax  proposals,  how- 
ever, are  essentially  similar. 

In  the  juggling  in  the  weeks  to 
come,  the  White  House/  Senate 
G.O.P  plan,  on  behalf  of  which  the 
President  worked  the  Hill  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  House  Demo- 
cratic proposal  are  expected  to  be. 
the  main  contenders.  Mr.  Reagan 
has  repeatedly  vowed  to  veto  any 
tampering  with  indexing,  and  many 
Democrats  fear  too  much  success  at 
deficit  reduction  could  benefit  the 
Republicans  in  November. 

Easing  on  Disabled 

The  Reagan  Administration  ap- 
parently has  decided  to  stop  review-' 
ing  and  cutting  off  Social  Security 
disability  benefits,  but  would  like  to 
leave  itself  the  option  of  reverting  to 
the  procedure  in  18  months.  White 
House  aides  conceeded  it  was  no 
coincidence  that  the  move  came  in 
an  election  year. 

Indeed,  if  a formal  announcement1 
is  made  tomorrow,  as  some  thought 
it  might,  it  will  come  just  a day  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  is 
expected  to  pass  a measure  that 
would  make  comprehensive  changes’ 
In  the  disability  program-  The  bill, 
which  is  strongly  opposed  by  the 


tim  was  not  shown  but  her  name  was 
used  at  tiroes  during  the  trial.  Larry 
LaMotte,  executive  producer  of 
CNN,  said  it  was  technically  impos- 
sible to  edit  out  her  name.  “The 
judge  said  we  could  go  live,  ” he  said, 
“and  that's  as  far  as  our  responsibil- 
ity went.”  Several  newspapers 
dropped  the  traditional  ban  on  using 
the  victim's  name,  saying  that  the 
live  coverage  made  it  inevitable. 
Then,  last  week,  a prosecutor  in  the 
case  used  the  victim’s  name  on 
NBC’s  “Today”  show.  NBC  aired  the 
segment,  a producer  said,  because 
the  newpapers  were  using  the  name. 

Several  women’s  groups  said  the 
Massachusetts  case  bad  already  dis- 
couraged other  rape  victims  from  re- 
porting assaults  for  fear  their  identi- 
ties world  be  made  public.  Ronald  A. 
Pina,  the  Bristol  County  district  at- 
torney who  prosecuted  the  case, 
agreed.  “We’ve  seen  a drop-off  in 
rape  victims  agreeing  to  testify,”  he 
said.  The  case  attracted  attention 
from  the  start  because  it  was  re- 
ported that  a crowd  cheered  the  men 
on.  As  it  turned  out,  there  were  rally 
three  other  people  in  the  bar  besides 
the  six  defendants:  the  bartender 
and  a young  man,  who  were  both 
stopped  from  calling  the  police,  and 
a man  who  was  asleep.  “The  men 
are  guilty  of  something,”  Manuel 
Ferreira,  publisher  of  the  Portu- 
guese Times  in  New  Bedford,  told  a 
reporter.  But,  he  said,  "if  it  had  been 
realistically  reported  from  the  start, 
there  would  have  been  no  Gloria  Stei- 
nem,  no  ’Good  Morning  America.’  ” 


Katherine  Roberts, 
Michael  Wrighi 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 


By  STUART  TAYLOR  Jr. 


WASHINGTON  — A legacy  of  Watergate  is  a 
law,  enacted  in  1978,  that  takes  from  the  Attorney 
General  the  authority  to  investigate  accusations 
against  certain  other  senior  Federal  officials. 

Somewhat  oddly,  the  same  statute,  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act,  leaves  it  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  determine  when  he  must  yield  his  author- 
ity to  an  “independent  counsel,”  or  special  prose- 
cutor. In  three  pending  private  lawsuits.  Federal 
judges  have  faulted  Attorney  Genera]  William 
French  Smith  for  failing  to  follow  the  law’s  re- 
quirements. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Smith  came  under  mounting 
pressure  to  seek  a special  prosecutor  to  look  into 
whether  his  prospective  successor,  Presidential 
Counselor  Edwin'  Meese  3d,  had  committed  Fed- 
eral crimes  when  he  filed  incomplete  financial 
disclosure  statements  and  accepted  financial 
help  from  people  who  subsequently  got  Govern- 
ment jobs. 

Even  after  Mr.  Smith  ordered  a “preliminary 
investigation”  under  the  1978  act,  new  questions 
about  Mr.  Meese ’s  finances  kept  spflltog forth. 

The  law  requires  that  within  90  days  after 
starting  such  an  investigation,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  ask  a panel  of  three  Federal  judges  to 
appoint  a special  prosecutor,  unless  be  “finds 
that  there  are  no  reasonable  grounds  to  believe 
that  further  investigation  or  prosecution  is  war- 
ranted.” 

Mr.  Smith  has  made  it  clear  he  does  not  like  the 
special  prosecutor  provision,  which  slices  into 
the  powers  of  the  executive  branch.  It  is  also  un- 
popular  with  many  career  Justice  Department  ’ 
prosecutors,  who  resent  suggestions  that  they 
might  puli  their  punches  to  please  thtur  political 
bosses. 

1 But  Mr.  Meese  himself,  as  well  as  President 
Reagan  and  senior  members  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  joined  last  week  in  urging  the 
appointment  of  a special  prosecutor.  - - - 


They  reasoned  that  the 
Senate  could  not  pass  bn 
Mr.  Meese’s  nomination 
until  an  Investigation 
seen  to  be  impartial  has 
cleared  him. 

Subtler  pressure 
comes  from  rulings  by 
Federal  judges  over  the 
past  year  in  three  unre- 
lated, politically  tinged 
lawsuits,  criticizing  Mr. 

Smith’s  Justice  Depart- 
ment. These  prelimi- 
nary-tulings,  which  the 
department  is  still  con- 
testing, have  raised  this 
question:  Does  a Fed- 
eral court  have  authority 
to  force  appointment  of  a 
special  prosecutor  when 
it  decides  the  Attorney 
General  has  ignored  an 
obligation  to  do  so? 

In  a Feb.  29  ruling 

handed  down  in  Wash-  — ^ 

ington.  District  Judge 
Harold  H.  Greene  said  the  Attorney  General  had 
“simply  ignored”  the  1978  law  in  ending  an  eight- 
month  investigation  of  the  transfer  of  documents  ■ 
from  Jimmy  Carter’s  1980  re-election  campaign 
to  the  Reagan  election  staff  without  either  seek- 
ing  a special  prosecutor  or  reporting  to  the  spe- 
cial three-judge  panel. 

Judge  Stanley  A.  Weigel  of  San  Francisco  or-: 
dered  Mr.  Smith  late  last  year  to  conduct  a pre- 
liminary investigation  into  allegations  that  top 
Administration  officials  had  violated  a neutrality 
statute  by  financing  guerrillas  fighting  thp  Njra- 
raguan  government. 

Earlier,.  Gerhard  A_  GeseU,_another  Washing- 
ton judge,  ordered  an  inquiry  into  an  alleged ' . 
coverup  of  Federal  involvement  in  killings  that . 
took  place  in  Greensboro,  N.C..  in  1979,  during- a 
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American  Nazi  Party. 

The  Justice  Departmei 
argued  that  neither  priva 
gahts  nor  the  judges  haj 
power  to  second-guess  an 
ifey  General’s . decisions' 
the  special  ■ prosecutor 
Otherwise,  the  Justice  D 
meat  warns,  the  courts  wo 
overwhelmed  by  suits  fij 
people  using  frivolous  or 
cany  motivated  charge 
weapons  in  a- kind  of  guc 
warfare  against  Admimso 
policies.  . 

Department  lawyers 
some  independent  authc 
predict  the  appellate  court 
eventually  rule  that  no  cbui 

power  to  force  appointmen 
special  [prosecutor  over  ft 
toroey  General’s  objection 
■ . ft  ”,  the  skirmishing 

whether  the  courts  can  re 
, . pr&miaary-  investfsa 

would  serve  mainly  to  intensify  the  political' 
snre  for  appointment  of  a spetiaHri* 

816  made  a*atet 


Edwin  Meese  3d 
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Q & A:  Top  Three  Presidential  Candidates 


Does  Castro's 

ToneBelie 

HisjOfffer? 

South  Africa’s  campaign  for  ac- 
commodation with  its  neighbors 
produced  a:  strong  but  ambiguous 
echo  last  wee! t in  Havana.  President 
Jos6  Eduardo  dos  Santos'  of  Angola 
flew  in;  to  tell  Fidel  Castro  about  his 
month-old  cease-fire  accord  with 
Pretoria.  They  discussed  the  25,000 
Cuban  troops,  propping  up  the  dos 
Santos  Government  and  issued  a 
communique  . offering  conditions 
. under  which  the  Cubans  might  be 
sent  home.  But  their  choice  of  wards 
touched  off  new  confusion  about 
peace  prospects  in  southern  Africa. 

The  communique  expressed  their 
“admiration  and  solidarity- with  the 
heroic  struggle  being  waged  by  the 
people  of  Namibia  and  South  Africa” 
against  South  Africa’s  “disgraceful 
apartheid  regime.”  Their  “sole  and 
legal  representatives, *v  Mr.  Castro 
and  Mr.  dos  Santos  added,  are  the 
South-West  Africa  Peoples  Organi- 
zation and  African  National  Con- 
gress, groups  that  have  been  fighting 
a low-level  guerrilla  war  against 
Pretoria  for  years. ' 

The  wording  was  “unacceptable  to 
the  South  African  Government,” 
Foreign  Minister  Roelof  F.  Botha 
complained,  and  “starkly  contra- 
dicts the  spirit  and  letter*?  of  Ango- 
la’s accord  with  Pretoria.  Soldiers  of 
the'  joint  South  African-Angolan 
monitoring  commission,  he  added, 
had.  clashed  with  the  insurgents 
three  times  this  month.  “If  the  Ango- 
lan Government  is  so  strongly  com- 
mitted to  solidarity  with  Swapo’s 
>hertncJ  struggle,”  Mr.  Botha  said, 
“then  its  continued  role  in  the  Joint 
Monitoring  Commission  makes  no 
sense.”  '■ 

He  had  no  . direct:  comment  on 
camUtibns  set  by  the  leaders  in 
Havanafor  “gradual  withdrawal”  of 
the  Cubans  — removal  of  ^outh  Af- 
rican troops  from  Angola,  no  more 
aid  for  Angolan  “counterrevolution- 
aries” and  acceptance  of  United  Na- 1 
tions  resolutions  an  independence  for 
South-West  Africa.: ' . . 

The*^  'Reagan r Administration, 

drkwS^flsf’pfei^quisifie 1 
ing  South-West  Africa’s  independ- 
ence, seemed  undismayed.  "If  the 
outcome of  the  Angolan-Cuban  talks 
is  that  there  is  progress  being  made 
toward  Cuban,  troop  withdrawal,” 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  ' 
said,  “I  think  that's  apositivesign.” 


Unsafe  Passage 
In  Nicaragua 

American-backed : rebels,  who 
have  been  mining  Nicaragpan  ports, 
produced  a literal,  and  diplooaatic 
blowup  last  weiek  that  further 
strained  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  oil  tazdcer  Lugansk  was 
damaged  and  six  crewmen  badly  in- 
jured at  the  entrance  to  Puerto 
Sandtao,  40  miles  west  of  Managua, 
in  a stiff  note  that  held  Washington 
responsible  for  “banditry  and  pira- 
cy,” Moscow  said  the  incident  and 
others  involving  a Panamanian 
freighter  and  a Dutch  dredging  ship 
'*ieave  no  doubt  that  they  are  perpe- 
trated with  the  direct  participation 
of  agencies  and  persons  controlled 
by  the  United  States  Government.” 

The  anti-Sandimstas  operate  from 
Honduras  and.  GKta  Rica  with 
money  and  equipment  supplied  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agehcy.  The 
State  Department  rejected  Soviet 
charges  of  responsibility  and  said  re- 
gional tensions  had  arisen  mainly 
frota  “Soviet  encouragement  of  con- 
flict in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.”  At  the  start  of  an  offi- 


Salvador 


dal  visit  last  week,  French  Presi- 
dent Francois  Mitterrand  demurred. 
Urging  the  United.  States  to  allow 
each  of  the  Central  American  na- 
tions to  “find  its  own  path,”  be  told . 
Congress  that  third  world  revolution 
“is  rooted  first  of  all  In  the  soil  of 
poverty.” 

While  Nicaragua  said  it  was  seek- 
ing minesweepers,  further  maritime 
tension  was  created  by  the  arrival  in 
Cuban  waters  of  a Soviet  helicopter 
carrier,  the  largest.  Soviet  warship 
yet  to  appear  in  the  Caribbean,  ac- 
companied by  a guided-missile  de- 
stroyer, a submarine  and  a refueling 
tanker.  With  more  Soviet  warships 
reported  on  the  way,  -the  Caribbean 
area  promised  to' be  crowded  next 
month  - after  the  announcement  of 
large-scale  American  sea,  air  and 
land  maneuvers.  American  military 
exercises  m Honduras  were  moved 
up  to  April  1 from  June  as  a form  of 
pressure  on  the  Salvadoran  insur- 
gents and  their  Nicaraguan  backers. 

Long  £.1.  A.  involvement  in  Nica- 
ragua was  underlined  by  a report 
from  Managua  that  the  Government 
intended  to  appoint  Nora  Astorga,  a 
Sand  inis  ta  heroine,  as  Ambassador 
to  Washington.  Miss  Astorga  be- 
came well  known  six  years  ago 
when,  according  to  her  own  account, 
she  helped  murder  a top  national 
guard  officer  under  President  Anas- 
tasio  Somoza  Debayle.  The  officer, 
who  was  found  dead  in  her  bedroom, 
was  described  by  American  intelli- 
gence officials  as  a C.I.A.  “asset.” 
There  was  opposition  in  the  Adminis- 
tration to  accepting  Miss  Astorga. 

Common  Market 
Impasse  Remains 

The  leaders  of  the  Common  Mar- 
ket dealt  themselves  another  blow 
last  week.  After  months  of  prepara- 
tory diplomacy  and  two  days  of 
tumultuous  meetings  in  Brussels, 
the  10  countries  again  failed  to  com- 
promise their  differences  over  cost- 
sharing.  “The  Europe  of  the  10  is  not 
dead,”  said  President  Francois  Mit- 
terrand of  France,  but  “the  more 
blows  it  suffers,  the  more  its  health 
deteriorates  and  the  harder  it  will  be  - 
'.for  it  ip  get  wel 

whi^^^OTro  theSrfwte^B^^^  R Ir 
London's  due;  Her  country  has  a 
relatively  weak  economy  and  is 
obliged  to  pay  more  than  it  gets  back 
bom  Community  budgets.  She  held 
out  for  a $1.3  billion  rebate.  Char  cel- 
lar Helmut  Kohl  of  West  Germany 
blocked  a Mitterrand  compromise 
proposal  of  $L25  billion.  Italy's 
Prime  Minister  Bettino  Craxi 
blamed  Mrs.  Thatcher  for  “the  pa- 
ralysis of  Europe.”  And  the  Greek 
Prime  Minister,  Andreas  Papan- 
dreou,  said  the.  organization  would 
be  better  off  with  Britain  out. 

But  upon  reflection,  Eurocrats 
looked  for  the  brighter  side.  Gaston 
Thom,  president  of  the  Common 
Market  Commission,  noted  some 
new  agreements  (to  take  effect  if  the 
budget  conflict  is  settled)  that  would 
reduce  farm  subsidies  — “a  basic 
change  of  direction.” 

A U-turn,  however,  was  by  no 
means  assured.  Common  Market 
decisions  require  unanimous  approv- 
al. The  10  foreign  ministers  will  be 
back  in  Brussels  on  Tuesday  for  an- 
other try  at  a budget  agreement- 


Dublin  Extradites 
A Terrorist 

Relations  between  Britain  and  Ire- 
land took  a sharp  turn  for  the  better 
last  week  after  Dublin’s  extradition 
of  a much-wanted  terrorist  to  North- 
ern Ireland.  For  those  warring  on 
Britain,  it  was-“a  sad  day  for  Irish 
nationalism''  when  Dominic  McGlin- 
cbey  was  captured  in  a shootout  in 
County  Clare  in  the  Irish  Republic 
and  sent  across  the  border,  to  Brit- 
ain’s Royal  Ulster  Constabulary. 

London  had  not  been  accustomed 
to  such  cooperation  from  Dublin, 
where  the  Government  and  the 
courts  had  long  balked  at  turning 
over  fugitives  from  Northern  Ireland 
whose  terrorism  was  supposedly 
motivated  by  their  opposition  to  Brit- 
ish ride.  Mr.  McGlihchey’s  political 
associates  called  bis  extradition  the 
act  of  “a  puppet  government  subser- 
vient to  Britain.” 

Mr.  McGlinchey,  leader  of  the 
Irish  National  Liberation  Army,  a 
Marxist  splinter  of  the  Irish  Republi- 
can Army,  recently7 boasted  to  an 
Irish  newspaper  that  he  had  taken 
- part  in  30  killings  and  at  least  200 
acts  of  terrorism  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. In  approving  his  extradition 
■ hours  after  his  capture,  the  Irish  Su- 
preme Court  confirmed  an  extradi- 
tion order  that  had  been  standing  for 
two  years  but  could  not  be  executed 
because  Mr.  McGlinchey  had  gone 
into  hiding.  Prime  Minister  Garret 
FitzGerald  said  the  court  had  de- 
cided that  some  offenses  were  so 
grave  they  could  not  be  considered 
political.  He  said  it  was  “a  sad  kind 
of  nationalism”  that  considered 
murder  a political  offense  and  tried 
. tap revent  the  nonnal  process  of  the 
taw  from  dealing  with  It. 


Way  Out  in 
Vote  T oday 


EL  Salvador  will  vote  fora  President  to- 
day. The  effort  to  establish  demo- 
. erotic  procedures  and  institutions  in  a 
country  racked  by  leftist  and  rightist 
violence,  begun  with  the  election  of  a Constitu- 
ent Assembly  two  years  ago,  has  enjoyed  the 
backing  of  the  Reagan  Administration  but  has 
met  with  skepticism  in  Congress  and  tn  much 
of  Latin  America,  where  critics  have  held  that 
nothing  is  possible  until  there  is  a consensus  to 
end  the  strife.  Last  week,  such  consensus  was 
conspicuously  absent  as  the  insurgents  sought 
to  discourage  voters  up  to  the  last  moment  by 
seizing  their  identity  cards,  threatening  to 
mine  roads  and  destroying  power  lines.  The 
skepticism  was  reflected  in  a decision  by  the 
Senate,  accepted  by  the  Administration,  to  put 
off  a vote  on  further  emergency  aid  untii  after 
the  election  and  to  reduce  the  amount  from  S93 
million  to  $61.75  million.  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  who  bilked  the 
Administration  drive  for  a quick  vote,  said  the 
money  would  be  better  used  " when  we  see 
what  kind  of  regime  we  are  dealing  with.  ” Up 
to  now,  the  Senator  and  other  critics  have  seen 
the  regime  as  less  than  democratic  and  as 
closely  involved  in  rightist  death  squads.  One 
target  has  been  Col.  Nicolas  Carranza,  the 
head  of  the  Salvadoran  Treasury  Police,  which 
has  a reputation  for  being  particularly  brutal. 
He  was  said  by  American  officials  to  have  been 
in  the  pay.  at  590,000  a year,  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  butmhe  denied  such  a connec- 
tion. 

For  clues  to  what  El  Salvador's  future  might 
be  like  under  a new  President,  Lydia  Chavez, 
The  New  York  Times  correspondent  in  San 
Salvador,  conducted  separate  interviews  last 
week  with  the  three  leading  candidates  — Jose 
Napoledn  Duarte  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
Party.  Roberto  d’Aubuisson  of  the  far-right 
Nationalist  Republican  Alliance  (Arena)  and 
Francisco  Jose  Guerrero  of  the  conservative 
National  Conciliation  Party.  Excerpts  follow. 


Which  Path 
Toward  Peace? 

auu:.  .Qb^«B-J*SS  d°  Has 
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ff.ii*  Mr.  Duartes  .The  Government  must  .have 
enough  political  will,  enough  guts,  to  confront 
the  main  causes  of  violence,  which  I would  de- 
scribe as  four:  cultural,  institutional,  Nazi- 
Fascist  violence,  and  subversive  violence.  To 
deal  with  the  subversive  violence,  we  first 
have  to  deal  with  the  first  three  types  because 
they  are  the  main  reason  for  the  insurgency. 
As  soon  as  we  get  into  power  we  will  start  deal- 
ing with  these  three,  but  at  the  same  time  we 
will  call  on  the  subversive  violence  to  under- 
stand that  democracy  is  not  a weak  structure, 
that  we  are  doing  what  has  ta  be  done  in  this 
country,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  open  up  a na- 
tional dialogue  to  give- a political  place  to  all 
the  sectors.  Whether  they  (the  left)  will  accept 
that  or  not  is  their  decision. 

Mr.  d'Aubtrisson.  The  plan  of  subversion  that 
we  are  fighting  against  needs  the  support  of  the 
people  to  triumph.  Remember,  there  is  a say- 
ing of  Mao  Zedong  that  people  are  to  guerrillas 
what  water  is  to  the  fish.  The  Salvadoran  peo- 
ple have  not  supported  the  Marxist  scheme. 
The  reaction  of  the  people  has  been,  in  a pas- 
sive way,  to  repudiate  them.  None  of  the  past 
governments  has  come  to  power  with  a direct 
vote.  In  these  elections  whoever  wins  will  win 
as  a direct  expression  of  the  Salvadoran  peo- 
' pie.  One  of  the  proposals  that  all  of  the  parties 
has  made  is  to  bring  peace.  Arena  has  set  forth 
the  following  proposal  to  win  peace:  return  the 
country  to  production  and  work.  Our  govern- 
ment program  is  to  work  with  private  initia- 
tive and  with  the  support  of  free  enterprise. 
The  moment  that  unemployment  diminishes, 
this  goes  against  the  guerrillas,  because  as 
long  as  there  is  unemployment,  there  is  mare 
opportunity  for  people  to  go  with  the  guerril- 
las. 


Nora  Astorga 


Tte  Now  York  TlntM' 


Dealing  With 
The  Leftists 

Mr.  Guerrero.  We  in  the  National  Concilia- 
tion Party  propose  the  following  fo..nu]a: 
First,  amnesty.  Second,  a reorganization  of  the 
(Government)  Peace  Commission,  expanding 
it  to  include  representatives  of  the  church, 
unions,  university  and'  professional  associa- 
tions, representatives  from  the  private  sea. 
tors,  and  a representative  from  each  party  that 
obtained  more  than  25  percent  of  the  vote.  This 
commission  would  establish  the  mechanisms 
and  procedures  to  give  guarantees,  security, 
and  protection  to  those  elements  of  the  subver- 
sion that  put  down  their  arms  and  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections  for  deputies  and  mayors  in 
1985.  I hope  to  have  the  Peace  Commission 
reorganized  in  the  first  90  days  of  my  govern- 
ment, but  it  will  not  be  easy.  There  will  be 
much  confusion  and  much  criticism  after  the 
elections.  Remember  that  passions  always  re- 
main high  after  an  election,  and  we  have  to  see 
that  the  passions  are  calmed.  But  with  the 
Peace  Commission  working,  I believe  that  in ' 
six  months  we  can  have  a plan  prepared  to  pro- 
pose for  the  elections  of  April  1985. 

Q.  How  does  this  differ  from  Mr,  Duarte's . 
plan? 

Mr,  Guerrero.  He  would  initiate  a direct  dia- 
logue (with  the  left)  and  we  would  do  it  through 
a representative  commission  that  would  be 
credible  to  the  insurgents  but  would  not  seek  to 
share  power. 

Mr.  d’Anbntason.  Not  at  any  moment  will  I 
permit  (negotiations)  because  this  means  not 
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believing  in  the  democratic  process.  You  can- 
not give  s share  of  power  to  any  armed  delin- 
quent jus:  because  he  is  armed  and  sets  off 
bombs. 

Q.  What  role  will  the  military  play  and  how 
will  you  handle  It? 

Mr.  Duarte.  The  army  will  have  to  have  its 
own  responsibility,  according  to  the  constititu- 
tion,  to  support  the  democratic  Government.  I 
will  not  accept  any  attempts  to  use  force  in  any 
direction  against  the  people  or  against  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


Coup  Threats 
Discounted 

Mr.  d’Acbufsson.  The  armed  forces  in  gen- 
eral will  feel  that  they  have  much  more  sup- 
port than  they  have  now  with  a government 
that  comes  to  power  on  a popular  vote  with  the 
determination  to  win  peace.  This  is  a dirty 
war.  (The  guerrillas)  are  waging  it  with  all 
types  of  arms,  I am  referring  to  secret  acts, 
using  citizens,  setting  off  bombs,  using  the 
civilians  who  support  them,  and  attacking  with 
their  civilian  support.  The  soldier  has  to  fight  a 
clean  fight.  Human  rights  prohibits  the  army 
from  winning  against  the  subversives  by  using 
similiar  tactics. 

Mr.  Guerrero.  The  abuses  of  power  of  civil- 
ian and  military  officials  would  be  dealt  with  in 
drastic  terms.  We  believe  the  principle  of  au- 
thority is  undermined  by  abuses.  The  Constitu- 
tion has  given  us  the  appropriate  mechanisims 
for  dealing  with  these  abuses. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  Mr.  Duarte 
wins  there  will  be  a coup,  but  that  If  Mr.  d’Au- 
buisson wins  it  will  happen  much  faster.  Do 
you  agree? 

Mr.  Duarte.  I am  optimistic.  First  of  all  I see 
very  little  possibility  that  Mr.  d’Aubuisson  will 
win.  And  1 see  very  little  possibility  of  the  right 
succeeding  in  a coup  d’etat  to  stop  us  from  tak- 
ing office.  If  it  comes  from  the  extreme  right  it 
is  impossible  because  they  will  have  maybe  20 
or  so  military  peopie  against  hundreds  that 
will  not  accept  a coup  d'etat.  They  cannot  take 
any  action  that  will  leave  them  all  by  them- 
selves. That  would  be  almost  suicide  for  the 
army.  The  army  knows  it  and  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  d’Aubuisson- 1 don't  know  who  said  this, 
but  you  have  to  respect  everyone’s  point  of 
' view,  and  if  that  is  what  they  want  to  do,  let 
them  do  it.  I will  fulfill  ray  mission  with  my  be- 
liefs, as  a citizen  that  believes  in  Arena. 

Q.  Suppose  a year  goes  by  and  the  civil  war 
continues.  What  would  you  do?  Would  you  ask 
for  American  troops? 

Mr.  Duarte.  No.  If  we  have  not  found  the  an- 
swer internally,  then  we  would  have  to  present 
a complete  package  — military,  economic, 
political  and  social  — to  the  world  and  to  inter- 
national banks.  What  I would  try  to  do  is  to 
present  the  plan  on  the  basis  of  a move  toward 
democracy.  The  difference  is  that  the  aid  op  to 
this  moment  has  been  interpreted  (in  the 


United  States)  as  aid  that  is  being  given  to  a 
Government  without  a tendency  to  respect 
people.  That  is  a re.i:?r.  Vs  Ver  an 
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establish a democratic  government  and  if  the 
trend  in  the  army  is  also  toward  democracy, 
then  the  idea  of  (El  Salvador)  in  the  United 
States  will  also  have  to  change  so  that  it  will  be 
like  giving  aid  to  West  Germany,  Canada, 
Costa  Rica  or  to  any  of  the  democratic  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Mr.  d’Aubuissoo.  It's  possible  that  it  will 
continue.  It  can  continue  because  (the  guerril- 
las) can  return  to  past  phases  of  the  war  when 
the  subversives  first  emerged.  They  began  in 
small  secret  groups  that  only  kidnapped  and 
carried  out  assassinations.  It  could  be  that 
they  will  abandon  tbeir  armed  fight,  but  return 
to  infiltration,  to  mobilize  unions,  to  kidnap 
and  to  carry  put  urban  terrorism.  Then  we  will 
try  to  see  the  procedures  we  will  follow.  I can- 
not envisage  circumstances  in  which  I would 
ask  for  American  troops  because  (the  subver- 
sives) will  never  be  able  to  win. 

Q.  What  plans  do  you  have  for  reforms? 

Mr.  Duarte.  We  have  to  start  from  the  point 
we  left  when  we  ended  the  junta  Government. 
This  means  consolidating  the  first  phase  of  the 
reforms.  I have  signed  a pact  with  the  social 
sectors  and  with  the  campesinos  to  let  the 
workers  be  integrated  in  all  sections  of  the  in- 
stitutions in  which  they  have  an  interest.  The 
campesinos  themselves  will  be  participating  in 
malting  the  decisions  so  that  no  one  will  try  and 
do  something  against  them. 

Mr.  d*Aubidsson.  On  agrarian  reform,  I be- 
lieve we  have  already  defined  our  position.  It 
was  due  to  Arena  that  we  have  Article  105  in 
our  constitution  that  guarantees  agrarian  re- 
form. 
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Steps  Toward 
Land  Reform 

Mr.  Guerrero.  We  would  support  and  try  to 
improve  die  three  phases  of  the  agrarian  re- 
form. As  for  the  first  phase  of  agrarian  reform 
(the  large  cooperatives),  we  would  try  to  con- 
solidate it  and  give  more  financial  and  techni- 
cal support  to  the  cooperatives.  For  the  second 
stage,  the  Constitution  already  establishes 
what  has  to  be  done,  and  we  would  try  to  com- 
ply with  the  order  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
third  stage,  we  would  respect  the'rights  of  the 
beneficiaries  who  have  claimed  their  land,  but 
we  would  not  continue  (taking  new  benefici- 
aries) because  we  believe  that  the  third  phase 
has  already  fulfilled  its  objective.  As  for  the 
bank  reforms,  we  would  maintain  the  national- 
ized banking  system,  but  to  create  competi- 
tion, we  would  permit,  under  certain  rules,  the 
functioning  of  a private  national  and  interna- 
tional bank.  We  would  also  create  a bank  for 
workers.  As  for  foreign  sales  of  coffee  and 
sugar,  we  would  revise  the  structure  of  the 
state  organization  to  allow  the  products  and 
ocher  sectors  Involved  to  participate. 
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No  Improvement  Is  Expected  Before  United  States  and  Israeli  Elections 


Path  to  Mideast  Failure  Blazed  With  Mistakes 


By  BERNARD  GWERTZMAN 


WASHINGTON — Donald  H.  Rumsfeld  Is  touring  the 
Middle  East  these  days  on  what  may  well  be  his  last  mis- 
sion as  President  Reagan's  special  envoy  to  the  region. 
Instead  of  brokering  a diplomatic  initiative,  which  was 
his  original  mandate  three  months  ago,  he  is  telling  the 
Israelii  and  the  Arabs  that  Washington  is  moving  to  the 
sidelines.  The  message  is  this:  America  has  made  an 
honorable  effort  to  bring  stability  to  Lebanon  and  peace 
to  the  region,  but  there  is  not  much  more  it  can  do  now 
without  more  cooperation  from  them. 

“I  think  somehow  or  other  we  have  to  get  over  this 
notion  that  every  time  things  don’t  go  just  to  everybody’s 
satisfaction  in  the  Middle  East,  it's  the  U.S.’s  fault  or  it’s 
up  to  the  U.S.  to  do  something  about  it,”  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  said  in  exasperation  the  other  day. 
“We  are  active.  We  will  help,  but  others  must  come  for- 
ward as  well.” 

There  was  no  help  from  Lebanon’s  warring  factions, 
whose  reconciliation  talks  in  Lausanne.  Switzerland, 
broke  down  last  week.  Druse  militiamen  and  Libyan- 
backed  Sunni  Moslems,  allies  in  the  fight  against  the 
Lebanese  'Army,  began  to  fight  each  other.  French 
troops,  the  last  of  the  multinational  peacekeepers,  were 
due  to  pull  out  shortly. 


Some  of  the  harm  to  American  interests  in  the  Mid. 
die  East  appears  to  have  been  self-inflicted  by  the  Admin- 
istration, and  much  seems  due  to  others.  Law  and  order 
broke  down  In  Lebanon  under  relentless  Syrian-backed 
pressure.  In  early  February,  the  American  marines,  a 
symbol  of  Involvement  in  the  region,  were  withdrawn  in 
such  haste  that  American  standing  dropped  throughout 
the  Middle  East.  The  carefully  crafted  Lebaaese-Xsraeli 
agreement  worked  out  by  Mr.  Shultz  last  May  was  abro- 
gated by  President  Amin  Gemayel  apparently  as  his  pay- 
ment to  the  Syrians  to  stay  in  power. 

Simultaneously,  the  American  hope  of  promoting  a 
return  to  Arab- Israeli  diplomacy  on  die  basis  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  highly  publicized  initiative  of  Sept.  1, 1982 
also  perished.  The  coup  de  grace  was  given  by  King  Hus- 
sein of  Jordan,  the  moody  friend  of  the  West,  who  decided 
that  in  an  election  year  the  Administration  would  not 
force  Israel  to  make  enough  concessions  to  warrant  his 
taking  risks. 

In  Israel,  the  inability  to  put  a brake  on  skyrocketing 
inflation  and  the  general  political  malaise  in  Jerusalem 
are  forcing  the  Shamir  Government  to  hold  elections  this 
year  instead  of  next.  That  means  that  Israel  will  not  be 
interested  in  taking  any  dramatic  diplomatic  risks  of  its 
own  before  there  is  a new  government. 

The  Reagan  Administration  demonstrated  its  own  in- 
ability to  control  events  at  home  by  bowing  to  Congres- 


sional pressures  to  kill  an  announced  sale  of  Stinger  an- 
tiaircraft missiles  to  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia.  The  politi- 
cal surrender  was  carried  out  by  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburg- 
er,  the  No.  3 State  Department  official,  who  tried  vainly 
to  negotiate  concessions  from  the  American  Israel  Public 
Affairs  Committee,  known  as  Aipic,  the  chief  pro-Israel 
lobby.  Mr.  Eagleburger  had  soughtto  exchange  dropping 
the  Stinger  sale  in  return  for  Aipac's  agreement  to  use  its 
influence  to  kill  a pending  bill  that  would  move  the  em- 
bassy in  Israel  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem. 

All  that  Aipac  would  promise  was  that  it  would  show 
understanding  for  the  Administration’s  tears  that  pas- 
sage of  the  Jerusalem  bill  could  provoke  Moslem  believ- 
ers into  an  anti-American  rampage.  The  bill  may  be  wa- 
tered down  to  make  it  nonbinding  on  the  Administration. 

The  President's  Role 

After  putting  so  much  diplomatic  capital  info  the 
Middle  East,  how  had  the  Administration  come  to  the 
point  where  it  had  to  forgo  initiatives,  thus  breaking  with 
the  pattern  set  since  the  1367  war? 

A large  part  of  the  blame  has  been  placed  by  critics 
on  Mr.  Reagan  for  not  giving  enough  attention  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  when  it  needed  direct  Presidential  involvement 
in  the  last  few  months.  On  the  crucial  decision  between 
pulling  the  marines  out  of  T hastily,  as  urged  by 

Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  or  keeping  the 
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finger  also.  It  has  blamed  Congrws, 

being  so  inconsistent  and,  in  the  end, 
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agreement.  The  Israelis,  who  breathed  fire 
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pulled  sometroops  out  without  waiting  for  Syria  to  dotte 
same,  in  effect  fortifying  Syria's  obduracy-  TheAxata  « 
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sein  negotiate  with  Israel  last  year  when  toe  oppOTtomty 
beckoned.  The  Jordanian  leader  again  showed  that  he 
was  cautious  in  dealing  with  the  Israelis.  But  when  he 
lashed  out  at  Congress,  he  lost  any  chance  of  getting  the 

Stingers  this  year.  ■ . - . 

With  elections  due  in  the  United  States  and  Israel, 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  new  pressures  early  next  year, 
ao  matter  who  is  President,  to  move  again  into  Beadle 
East  diplomacy,  provided  another  war  has  not  taken 


Interest  Payment  Default  Looms 


Bankers  See  Slow  Progress 
Conquering  Argentina’s  Debt 


By  LEONARD  SILK 


BUENOS  AIRES  — Representatives  of  330  American 
banks  that  are  struggling  to  work  out  a deal  with  Argen- 
tina face  the  unpleasant  likelihood  that  agreement  will 
not  be  reached  by  the  March  30  deadline.  If  President 
Raul  Alfonsin’s  Government  does  not  come  up  with  $810 
million,  the  banks  will  have  to  admit  that  nearly  $10  bil- 
lion in  loans  are  “nonperf arming.”  That  means  the  banks 
would  have  to  deduct  the  accrued  interest  from  their 
earnings  for  the  last  six  months. 

Failure  to  come  up  with  the  back  interest  due  to 
Western  and  Japanese  banks,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  World  Bank  and  other  creditors  would  reduce 
Argentina’s  already  poor  credit  standing.  But  President 
Alfonsln  and  Economics  Minister  Bernardo  Grinspun  are 
determined  to  get  the  best  deal  they  can  to  refinance  the 
$47  billion  foreign  debt  and  obtain  more  funds.  In  an  inter- 
view, Mr.  Grinspun  said  Argentina  needed  a new  “Mar- 
shall Plan"  to  climb  out  of  the  economic  and  financial 
chaos  left  by  decades  of  military  and  Peronist  rule. 

• - . -Some  Ieft-of -center  economists,  such  as  Aldo  Ferrer,  - 
president  of  the  state-owned  Bank  of  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires; 'compare  Argentina  with  Germany  after 
World  War  I,  when  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  efforts 
of  Allied  Governments  to  collect  reparations  sowed  eco- 
nomic and  financial  disaster,  created  mass  unemploy- 
ment and  helped  to  bring  Adolf  Hitler  to  power.  They  are 
pleading  for  financial  support  for  Argentina’s  new 
democracy,  lest  it  go  the  way  of  the  Weimar  Republic. 

But  the  comparison  is  disputed  by  many  conserva- 
tive economists  in  the  United  States  and  Argentina,  a 


land,  they  note,  of  enormous  resources.  They  say  the 
basic  problem  is  galloping  inflation  — 436  percent  in  the 
past  12  months  and  accelerating.  Last  month,  consumer 
prices  increased  17  percent — 658  percent  at  a compound 
annual  rate.  When  the  Government  then  banned  the 
slaughter  and  sale  of  beef,  other  food  prices  took  a fur- 
ther upward  lurch. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  large-scale  international 
schemes  to  pump  in  more  money,  they  do  not  appear  to 
be  in  the  cards.  The  Reagan  Administration,  which  had 
persuaded  Argentine  military  Governments  to  train 
right-wing  Nicaraguan  insurgents,  infuriated  nearly 
everyone  here  two  years  ago  by  supporting  Britain  in  the 
Falkland  Islands  war.  Now  Washington  is  hailing  the 
democratic  Government  of  BA*.  Alfonsin’s  Radical  Party. 
But  significant  American  assistance  seems  unlikely  in 
view  of  the  Administration’s  own  huge  budget  deficits. 
Congressional  resistance  to  foreign  aid  and  the  fear  that 
an  Argentine  rescue  operation  would  be  a costly  prece- 
dent for  other  debtor  countries. 

Inflation-Fighting  Comes  First 

• - -The  banks,  with  huge  debts  elsewhere,  are  not  eager 
toappearto-go  soft  on  Argentina,  although,  they,  too,  are 
talking' sympathetically  about  ‘the : restoration  of  democ- 
racy and  human  rights.  Argentine  bankers  hope  that,  in 
the  long  run,  the  experiment  with  democracy  will  bolster 
political  and  economic  stability. 

"In  the  short  run,  we  probably  would  have  done  bet- 
ter with  the  Peronist  Party,"  a senior  banker  said,  “but 
in  the  long  run  we  will  be  better  off  with  the  Radicals.” 
American  bankers  also  seem  inclined  to  go  along.  “Tak- 
ing a hit”  over  the  nonpayment  of  interest  due  this  month 
will  be  painful,  a top  bank  official  con- 
ceded, but  "it  won’t  be  the  end  of  the 
world." 

Nevertheless,  they  are  pressing 
Buenos  Aires  to  draw  on  reserves  to 
pay  some  of  the  interest  it  owes. 
American  official  sources  said  Ar- 
gentine gold  and  foreign  exchange  re- 
serves totaled  $3.3  billion  in  Decem- 
ber. But  Mr.  Grinspun  insisted  the  re- 
serves were  already  too  low.  His  pri- 
ority is  to  curb  inflation  — in  a way 
that  will  restore  growth  to  the  econ- 
omy. President  Alfonsln  believes  that 
austerity  of  the  sort  visited  on  other 
inflation-and  debt-racked  countries 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
would  be  destabilizing  and  might 
hand  the  country  back  to  a military- 
Peronist  alliance. 

As  grim  as  things  look,  both  the 
Government  and  its  foreign  bankers 
say  that  for  the  long  haul,  Argentina 
is  a good  bet  and  that  the  restoration 
of  confidence  is  crucial.  Argentines, 
fearful  of  domestic  inflation  and  the 
plummeting  peso,  hold  $25  billion  to 
$40  billion  abroad,  diplomats  estimat- 
ed. If  confidence  could  be  restored,  a 
sizable  proportion  of  these  dollars 
might  fly  home  to  strengthen  the 
economy. 

But  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment's economic  capability  has  wr  - 
ered,  as  indicated  by  the  black  tm  • 
ket  for  dollars,  which  the  Argentin  t 
have  adopted  as  a kind  of  surrogr  1 
currency  of  their  own.  In  mid-Oc 
ber,  when  the  military  Govemmi 
was  on  the  point  of  disintegrating,  v ? 
spread  between  the  official  rate  of  tne 
peso  in  dollars  and  the  black  market 
rate  was  74  percent.  After  Mr. 
Alfonsln ’s  election  on  Oct.  30,  confi- 
dence soared;  the  gap  narrowed  to  10 
percent  in  December.  Since  then, 
anxiety  has  deepened  over  the  slow 
and  ineffectual  conduct  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policy,  and  the  spread  has 
again  surpassed  60  percent. 

Mr.  Grinspun,  believing  inflation 
is  the  fundamental  problem,  is  trying 
to  reduce  the  enormous  budget  defi- 
cit, which  last  year  amounted  to  17 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product, 
to  8 percent  for  1984.  But  heavy  resist- 
ance to  cutting  military  and  Govern- 
ment payrolls  will  make  it  hard  to  hit 
that  target. 

Meanwhile,  inflation  rolls  a and 
the  bankers  nervously  wait  for  , ieir 
money.  The  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  insisting  an  a “letter  of  in- 
tent" outlining  the  Government’s  in- 
ternal and  foreign  economic  inten- 
tions. And  the  Peronist  unions  are 
growing  restless  and  aggressive.  But 
Mr.  Alfonsln  retains  strong  support 
from  the  business  community  and 
others  sick  of  the  excesses  of  the  past. 

§ Democracy  and  decency  are  Ms 
| strongest  cards. 


Executive  Branch  Bristles 


By  CLYDE  FARNSWORTH 
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WASHINGTON — Congress,  acting  under  its  consti- 
tutional powers  to  regulate  fbreiga  commerce  and  appro- 
priate money,  has  been  invading  the  foreign  economic 
policy  domain  of  the  executive  branch.  This  has  brought 
it  into  increasing  conflict  with  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  has  upset  many  foreign  capitals. 

Complaining  about  the  expanding  overseas  reach  of 
American  laws  and  growing  confusion  about  who  speaks 
for  the  United  States,  foreign  governments  have  in- 
creased their  lobbying,  sometimes  even  with  State  De- 
partment encouragement.  “State  tells  us  to  fight  our  bat- 
tles ourselves  with  Congress,"  a foreign  official  said. 
"Our  contacts  with  Congress  have  definitely  increased,” 
said  Elia  Kruooff,  a Common  Market  spokesman,  adding 
that  Congressional  aides  are  “seeking  us  out  more/’  As  a 
Senate-House  conference  committee  debated  export  con- 
trol legislation  last  week,  Japan,  Canada,  Australia  and 
the  10-natian  Common  Market  were  waging  an  unusual, 
coordinated  lobbying  campaign  against  provisions  they 
regarded  as  potentially  harmfuL 

Examples  of  Congressional  economic  strictures 
abound.  Showing  its  antipathy  for  South  Africa's  apart- 
heid system,  the  House  recently  voted  to  impose  fair 
labor  practices,  notably  Mack  access  to  management 
posts,  on  the  330  American  companies  that  employ 
127,000  workers  there.  The  Senate  voted  to  punish  foreign 
companies  that  violate  American  export  controls  by  bar- 
ring their  products  from  the  United  States— even  if  they 
are  in  compliance  with  laws  in  their  own  countries.  Both 
Houses  have  restricted  foreign  aid;  funds  cannot  be 
shifted  from  Kenya  to  Sudan,  for  instance,  without  legis- 
lative authorization.  And  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  World  Bank  and  similar  agencies,  the  United 
States  is  under  Congressional  orders  to  oppose  loans  to 

Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Cuba  and  to  vote  against  certain 
projects  such  as  steel  mills  and  copper  mines. 

The  White  House,  for  its  part,  has  served  notice  that 
it  will  try  to  prevent  further  encroachments.  It  has  ticked 
off  a dozen  provisions  of  the  controls  legislation  (for- 
mally known  as  the  Export  Administration  Act)  as  items 

that,  if  left  in,  would  bring  a veto.  “Veto-bait”  topics  in- 
cluded apartheid,  nuclear  proliferation  and  Mgh-tech- 
nolgy  exports  to  China  and  Western  Europe.  “There’s 

: and  Q 


now  a gridlock  between  the  President 
said  Myer  Rashish,  an  economic  consultant  who  is  a for- 
mer Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs-  He 
sees  the  restrictions  as  part  of  the  “post-Vietnam,  post- 
Watergate  challenge  to  executive  authority  in  foreign 
policy."  He  added,  “More  and  man  the  business  of  for- 
eign policy  is  economics.” 
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proposals.  The  United  States  should  use  its  corporate 
presence  to  counter  South  African  racism,  said  Repre- 
sentative Stephen  J.  Solarz,  Democrat  of  New  York,  who 
sponsored  the  anti-apartheid  amendment.  And  the  Sen- 
. ate  Banking  Committee  chairman,  Jake  Gam,  Republi- 
can of  Utah,  argued  that  tougher'export  controls  and  a 
broader  reach  for  American  law  were  needed  to  help  the 
Europeans ‘Team  their  lesson,” 

“Foramessof  pottage,  for  a few  jobs,  they  are  will- 
ing to  seU  most  anything  they  can  seU  to  anybody  without 
regard  to  security.”  Senator  Garn  contended  duxing  Sen- 

““  1?,®^ 10  see  why  they  were  lulled. 

into  World  War  I and  World  War  II.”  he  added.  “So  to  nut 

it  bluntly,  the  hell  with  the  Europeans  until  they  come 

around  a Uttle  bit  to  our  way  of  thinking.” 

Growing  Interdependence 

But  others  saw  the  incursions  into  foreign  nofiev- 
m^ring  as  sometimes  injurious  to  American  interests. 
This  bifurcation  is  a big  problem  for  the  United  States 
in  a world  of  growing  interdependence,”  said  C.  Fred 
Bergsten,  director  ofthe  Institute  for  International  Eco- 

S25L1 l2l\!3er  Af?lstant  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
Because  the  American  Congress  and  executive  branch  • 

JS  so  ever  the  haute  of- 

oegotiators.  "it  puts  us  at  a.great  disad-  ! 
yantoSP,  compared  with  other  countries  withpariiamm- 
tary  democracies  (where  policies  are  mually  carried  out 

directJy  answerable  to  parliament),”  he  1 
ackled.  They  are  as  good  democracies  as  we  are,  but 
ihey  are  more  effective  in  international  negotiation” 

presltat  of  theiSSonal  a*  . 

- 

“fj?  ft*  Citing  Senate  efforts  to  My* 
technology  exports,  be  argued  that  ‘to  limit  market  aS 

mo?  oomPetitivs  companies  mohsUsm  we 
already*  may  be  tantamount  to  «WmicsraicLte^  “ ' 
Ihe  United  states  is  no  longer  the  insular  newer  tt 
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Chairman  Carl 
Hahn  gambles  on 
the  Golf  II  to 
restore  profits. 

ByJOHN  TAGLIABUE 

WoufSBURG.  West  Germany 

BEFORE  , dawn  each  day,  a 
Volkswagen  employee  polls  up 
to  Carl  el  Hahn's  white  stucco 
villa  in  a suburb  of  Wolfeborg  and  de- 
livers one  of  the  company's  shhiy  new 
cars—  a different  modeleach  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Hahn  test  drives  the  cars  as 
be  commutes  to  work. 

That's  a new  and  unusual  routine 
for  the  chairman  of  Votkswagenweck 
A.G.,  the  giant  auto  maker.  A chauf- 
feored  limousine  goes  with  the  job, 
but  Mr.  Hahn  has  put  thatpexk  aside 
for  a udrfle  to  make  what  he  undouW- 
edly  coi^iders  better  use  of  the  morn- 
ing commute  to  VW  headquarters, 
five  miles  from  his  home  in  a Wolfs- 
burg suburb. 

Even  when  he  travels  abroad,  the 
57-year-old  chairman  pursues  his 
new,  hands-on  interest  in  die  driving 
qualities  of  various  cars.  In  Detroit, 
for  example,  he’ll  rent  a Ford  or 
Plyzhouth  at  the  airport.  In  Tokyo, 
it’s  usually  a Mazda  or  Toyota.  - 
“I’m  trying  to  learh  the  strengths 
and  -weaknesses  of  all  these  cars  to 
see  what  we  can  do  better,”  Mr.  Hahn 
said:  That  may  be.  But  Mr.  Hahn’s 
burst  of  restless  test  driving  also  ap- 
pears to  reflect  the  nervousness  and 
urgency  that  has  crept  into  VW  man- 
agement as  the  giant  ailto  maker 
tries  to  put  together  a strategy  that 
will  turn  a profit  — at  last.  ; 

Volkswagen's  earnings  started  to 
decline  in  1979  and  the  company  has 
been  losing  money  for  the  past  eight . 
quarters,  which  is  most  of  the  period 
that  Mr.  Hahn  has  been  chairman.  He 
was  irired  away  from  Continental . 
Gummi-Werke,  a tire  maker,  in  1961 
to  bring  about  a turnaround  at  VW 
that  might  restore  some  of  the  magic 
the' company  had 'with. the  Beetle  in 
the  1960's  and  1970’s. 

So  far,  Mr.  .Hahn  has  failed.  But 
he’s  counting  on  success  in  1964, 
which,  be  says,  “fe  a key  year  for 


VW  in  Crisis 

Falling  Market  Share 

Volkswagen’s  share  of  three 
major  markets 


Heavy  Losses 

Nat  income,  in  millions  of  dollars  at 
current  exchange  rates 
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me.”  To  finally  turn  a profit  this 
year,  Mr.  Hahn,  a formal,  reserved 
man,  has  been  trying  to  cut  costs.  But 
above  all  he’s  gambling  Volkswa- 
gen’s fortunes  on  the  success  of  a 
new,  mid-priced  compact,  the  Golf  II, 
that  was  introduced  in  Europe  late 
last  year  and  will  be  shown  in  the 


United  States  for  the  first  time  in  the 
fall.  It  won’t  be  sold  outside  Europe 
and  America  until  1985  at  the  earliest. 

The  four-door  Golf  II  looks  very 
much  like  the  Rabbit,  which  hasn’t 
sold  well  in  VW’s  important  Amer- 
ican market  and  is  to  be  discountin- 
ued  this  summer.  -But  the  advertising 


campaign  for  the  Golf  will  be  differ- 
ent than  the  advertising  for  the  Rab- 
bit, and  Mr.  Hahn  is  counting  on  that 
difference  to  achieve  his  sales  goals. 

In  essence,  the  American  advertis- 
ing will  convey  the  impression  that 
die  Golf  is  a high-quality,  made- in- 
Germany  product,,  just  as  the  Beetle 
was.  The  Rabbit,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  promoted  in  the  United  States  as 
American-made,  assembled  at  VW’s 
plant  in  Westmoreland,  Pa.  The  Golf 
is  also  to  be  assembled  at  Westmore- 
land — but  that  won’t  be  mentioned  in 
the  ads. 

Will  the  Golf  sell,  justifying  Mr. 
Hahn's  strategy?  Well,  initial  sales  in 
Germany  have  been  strong,  but  the 
car’s  popularity  elsewhere  in  Europe 
remains  unclear.  And  the  auto  editors 
at  Stern  Magazine  aren't  convinced  it 
will  be  a big  success.  “From  an  engi- 
neering point  of  view,  the  Golf  II  is  in- 
deed a fabulous  car,”  they  wrote  re- 
cently. “But  it’s  in  a boring  pack- 
age.” 

Even  if  the  Golf  manages  to  earn  a 
profit  for  VW,  the  company’s  once- 
vaunted  pre-eminence  might  be  irre- 
trievable, despite  Mr.  Hahn’s  efforts. 
That  is  because  of  the  marketing  in- 
roads that  have  been  made  over  the 
years  by  less  expensive  Japanese  and 
American  cars.  Even  Volkswagen’s 
domination  of  German  car  sales  is 
threatened  these  days,  mostly  by  the 
rising  popularity  in  this  country  of 
Ford  cars  and  the  General  Motors 
Opel. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Hahn's  cost-cutting 
efforts  haven’t  produced  great  re- 
sults. In  general,  each  new  VW  con- 
tinues to  be  about  $1,300  more  expen- 
sive to  produce  than  similar  Japanese 
models,  and  slightly  more  costly  than 
many  American  cars.  That’s  because 
two-thirds  of  the  company's  world- 
wide production  of  2.1  million  vehi- 
cles last  year  came  from  the  Volks- 
wagen factories  around  Wolfsburg, 
and  the  factories  here  are  high-wage 
operations  that  push  up  the  cost  of 
making  a car.  Mr.  Hahn  is  automat- 
ing some  of  these  plants,  spending  bil- 
lions on  robots,  but  union  resistance 
and  the  West  German  Government’s 
minority  stake  in  Volkswagen  owner- 
ship prevent  layoffs.  The  chairman  is 
also  negotiating  joint  venture  agree- 
ments to  shift  more  car  production  to 
less-costly  facilities  abroad,  even  to 
China. 

Lately,  the  focus  of  Mr.  Hahn’s  ef- 
fort has  shifted  to  the  marketing  of 
the  Golf  II,  which  is  being  promoted 


in  El  Salvador 


. San  Salvador 
j^^mBANK’S  retail  branch  here  is 
■ now  lodged  on  the  second  floor 
. an  office  bunding  on  Boule- 

vard de  Los  Heroes.  Siegfried  Guth, 
general  manager,  says  the  bank  left 
its  more  accessible  first-floor  office  a 
few  years  ago  after  it  had  been  “deco- 
rated” twice  by  terrorist  bombs. 

Harlow  Newton  Jr.,  head  of  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Q Salvador,  estimates  that  his  own 
importing  business  would  be  at  least 
30  percent  higher  if  the  Salvador  cen- 
tral bank  would  free  up  more  foreign 
exchange. 

And  the  president  of  a major  Amer- 
ican food  company- plans  to  expand 
his  joint  venture  with  one  of  the  new 
agricultural  cooperatives  to  grow 
canteloupes,  but  first  he  has  to  teach 
the  Salvadorans  the  rudiments  of. 
good  farm  management. 

Business — as  life-— goes  on  in  this 
Central  American  nation,  which  has 
for  more  than  four  years  been  rav- 
aged by  social  revolution  and  eco- 
nomic chaos.  Where  once  some  70 
manufacturing  subsidiaries  or  sales 
divisions  of  American  corporations 
operated,  now  rally  about  three  dozen 


managing  a 
mBttmagKaah  txM-peratiog  has  lately 
ukm  on  a new  air  of  tension,  as  left- 
wing  terrorists  have  stepped  up  their 
attempts  to  disrupt  the  Presidential 
election,  scheduled  for  Sunday. 

Once  again,  bomb  blasts  can  be 
heard  at  dusk  and  dawn  around  the 
capital  as  rebels  dynamite  electrical 
towers  and  Government  farces  at- 
tempt to  dislodge  rebel  camps  from 
the  distant  hills.  And  fears  that  the 
city  itself  will  become  as  unsafe  as  it 
was  in  the  early  1980’s  are  returning 
because  of  such  isolated  Incidents  as 
the  flrebombings  of  three  Shell  Oil 
gas  stations  earlier  this  month. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  foreign  com- 
panies that  have  managed  to  persist 
during  the  years  erf  civil  strife,  opera- 
tions have  continued  to  be  moderately 
profitable.  And,  in  recent  months,  de- 
spite the  recent  fireworks,  demand 
for  their  products  seems  to  have 
picked  up  locally  and  throughout 
most  of  Central  America.  American 
executives  are  now  saying  that  the 
the  Salvadoran  economy  has  bot- 
tomed out,  the  worst  is  over  — and 
they  seem  gingerly  optimistic  about 
the  future. 

“We  are  here  to  stay;  it’s  a matter 
of  adjusting  to  circumstances,"  said 


Mr.'Gutfii'Citibaii'r  branch  rpan- 
' ager.  He  added"  that  "after  the  elec- 
tions are  over,  he  plans  to  open  more 
branches  in  the  capital  and  possibly 
in  other  cities  as  well. 

Indeed,  most  businessmen  expect 
that  the  five-year  mandate  of  the  new 
President  — who  will  be  the  first 
popularly  elected  Salvadoran  head  of 
state  in  more  than  50  years  — will  be 
good  for  business.  The  current  Presi- , 
dent,  Alvaro -Magana,  has  held  only 
an  interim  position  since  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  Salvadoran  constituent 
assembly  in  early  1982.  And  if  the 
transition  goes  smoothly,  the  new 
President  could  give  a new  sense  of 
stability  to  the  outside  world,  said 
Mr.  Newton  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Still,  the  personal  safety  and  pro- 
tection of  executives  and  workers  of 
American  multinational  corporations 
operating  in  El  Salvador  continues  to 
be  a major  concern.  As  one  executive 
put  it,  “For  several  years  now  the  left 
has  not  bothered  us  much.  But  we 
never  know  when  we  might  become  a 
target  again.” 

During  1979  and  1980  a number  of 
foreign-owned  factories  were  de- 
stroyed and  several  executives  were 
either  kidnapped  or  held  hostage. 


After  that,  scores  of  companies 
pulled  up  their  Salvadoran  stakes/ 
And  most  of  the  foreign  concerns  that 
did  remain  called  their  managers 
home,  replacing  them  with  Salvado- 
rans. The  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  here  estimates  that  total 
investment  in  plants  and  equipment 
by  American  companies  has  dropped 
to  $50  million  from  $150  million  since 
the  war  began.  And  those  companies 
that  stayed,  did  so  because  they  did 
not  want  to  abandon  their  market 
share  and  their  invested  capital. 

To  minimize  risk,  American  man- 
agers and  most  leading  Salvadoran 
businessmen  reside  and  work  behind 
heavily  guarded  walls.  Often  their  of- 
fice complexes  do  not  have  any  identi- 
fying emblem,  and  they  are  adamant 
about  not  allowing  pictures  of  them- 
selves or  their  facilities. 

Personal  safety  is  only  one  of  the 
tribulations.  Perhaps  the  most  nettle- 
some  business  problem  for  American 
companies  continues  to  be  the  scar- 
city of  foreign  exchange  needed  to  im- 
port foreign  machinery  or  goods.  Al- 
though some  say  the  situation  has  im- 
proved over  the  past  six  months, 
delays  in  receiving  central  bank  ap- 
proval for  letters  of  credit  can  take 
months. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


The  upward  posh  of  Interest  rates 
finally  forced  the  nation’s  banks  to  lift 
the  prime  lending  rate  for  the  first 
/ time  since  last  August.  Bankers  said 
the  one-half  percentage  point  in- 
crease, to  11%  percent,  was  justified 
in  light  of  the  rising  cost  of  their  own 
funds  on  the  credit  markets-  And 
Some  expressed  concern  that  ' the 
prime  could  go  substantially  higher. 
If  the  grim  predictions  were  to  come 
true,  it  would  further  aggravate  third 
world  debt  problems,  threaten  to 
abort  current  economic  growth  and 
trouble  the  stiE-shakey  thrift  indus- 
try. Reaction,  from  the  White  House 
. was  placing  the  blame  for  rising  rates 
on  the  Congress,  urging  adoption  of 
President  Reagan’s  3150  billion 
budget  cut  proposals.  The  prime  is 
currently  at  the  highest  level  since 
January  1983.  . 

Reaction  In  the  stock  market  was 
predictable  — share  prices  fell 
through  most  of  the  week  asinvestors  • 
continued  to  fear  the  effects  erf  higher 
interest  rates.  The  Dow  Jones  indus- 
trial average  lost  almost  30  points, 
ending  at  1.154JJ4.  Bond  prices  also 
fell  moderately.  Late  In  the  week,  the 
Federal  Reserve  reported  t£tat  M-l, 
the  basic  measure  of  the  money  sup- 
ply, jumped  an  unexpected  $4  faction. 


Prime  Rate 

1 Month-end  prime  lending  rate. 
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. The  economy  was  bamming  In  the 
first  quarter  .according  to  the  Com- 
merce Department's  “flash"  report 


on  inflation-adjusted  gross  national 
product  growth.  Rea!  G.N.P.,  based 
on  firm  figures  for  January  and  par- 
tial figures  for  February,  rose  at  a 12 
percent  annual  rate,  almost  equaling 
last  year’s  strong  third  quarter  7.6 
percent  jump,  and-  substantially 
ahead  of  the  fourth-quarter’s  5 per- 
cent rise.  For  some  economists,  the 
numbers  indicated  the  Federal  Re- 
sente would  be  obligated  to  put  the 
breaks  on  tbe  economy,  while  Com- 
merce Secretary  Baldrige  described 
tbe  quarter’s  strength  a*  a “tempo- 
rary acceleration.”  Meanwhile,  infla- 
tion continued  to  remain  under  con- 


trol, as  the  Consumer  Prices  Index 
rose  four-tenths  of  (me  percent  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Other  statistics  indicated  a moder- 
ating of  economic  expansion.  Con- 
sumer spending  fell  seven-tenths  of 
one  percent  in  February,  the  first 
such  drop  in  seven  months,  while  or- 
ders for  durable  goods  — products 
meant  to  last  three  or  more  years  — 
fell  1.2  percent,  the  first  drop  since 
last  July. 

J.  Paul  McGrath  and  the  Justice 
Department  accepted  an  amended 
merger  agreement  from  the  LTV 
Corporation  and  the  Republic  Steel 
Corporation.  Thus,  the  antitrust  chief 
aided  a bitter  controversy  within  the 
Reagan  Cabinet  on  the  merger  of  the 
No.  3 and  No.  4 steel  companies, 
which  the  department  had  opposed  in 
February.  Under  the  amended  ac- 
cord, Republic  will  sell  both  its  Gads- 
den, Ala.,  and  -Massillon,  Ohio, 
plants,  a move  Mr.  McGrath  said 
would  eliminate  any  antitrust  viola- 
tions. He  added  that  acceptance  of  the 
$770  million  deal  was  not  a result  of 
caving  In  to  pressure  from  other  Cabi- 
net members,  particularly  Com- 
merce Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige 
and  Trade  Representative  Bill  Brock. 
Mr.  Baldrige  said  be  was  pleased. 

Socal  and  Gaif  can  relax  a bit  about 
their  proposed  $13.2  bfllian  merger. 


Senator  J.  Bennett  Johnson  withdrew 
his  bill  that  would  have  imposed  a 
moratorium  on  big  oil  mergers  retro- 
active to  Feb.  28.  In  addition  to  the 
Socal-Gulf  combination,  tbe  legisla- 
tion would  also  have  affected  Mobil’s 
proposed  takeover  of  Superior  Oil  for 
$5.7  billion.  Political  pressure  was 
cited  by  the  Louisiana  Democrat  for 
why  he  decided  to  draft  new  legisla- 
tion that  would  impose  the  mora- 
torium beginning  March  21.  “We  can 
also  count  votes,”  the  Senator  said. 

In  other  merger  activity,  the  Reli- 
ance Insurance  Corporation,  con- 
trolled  by  financier  Saul  Steinberg, 
disclosed  it  was  studying  whether  to 
seek  control  of  the  Quaker  State  Oil 
Refining  Corporation.  Reliance  cur- 
rently owns  1.96  million  Quaker  State 
shares,  or  8.9  percent,  but  said  it 
might  seek  additional  stock  to  total  a 
20  percent  interest.  Based  on  current 
market  prices,  Quaker’s  22  million 
outstanding  shares  are  worth  about 
$350  million. 

Walt  Disney  Productions  an- ' 
nounced  that  it  was  seeking  to  more 
than  triple  its  bank  line  of  bank  credit 
to  $1.3  billion  from  $400  million,  a 
move  analyst  said  was  a classic 
maneuver  to  abort  a takeover  bid. 

Obituary.  Ot to  Eckstein,  chairman 
and  co-founder  of  Data  Resources 
Inc.,  Harvard  professor  and  a leading 
economic  forecaster,  died  of  cancer 
at  the  age  of  56. 


Economy 


even  in  Europe  as  if  it  were  somehow 
comparable  in  quality  to  the  Beetle, 
that  oddly-shaped  product  of  German 
engineering  skill  that  eclipsed  the 
Model  T Ford  as  the  industry’s  all- 
time  best  seller. 

As  the  Beetle’s  popularity  began  to 
decline  in  the  mid-1970’s  (it  is  made 
today  only  in  Mexico  and  Brazil),  the 
Golf  I was  introduced  and  it  set  the 
pace  for  a generation  of  fuel-efficient 
hatchbacks,  bringing  healthy  profits 
to  VW  until  1979.  The  Golf  II,  unveiled 
at  the  Frankfurt  auto  show  last  fall,  is 
larger  outside  and  roomier  inside 
than  its  predecessor,  but  virtually  un- 
changed in  style.  VW  says  the  star- 
tling changes  are  in  beneath-the-skin 
technology,  such  as  greater  fuel  effi- 
ciency. smoother  handling  and  more 
sophisticated  extras,  like  central  door 
locking  systems,  power  windows  and 
air  conditioning. 

Fully  equipped,  the  Golf  sells  in 
Germany  for  the  equivalent  of  $6,484. 
That’s  about  the  same  price  as  the 
similar  Opel  Kadette,  but  S200  more 
than  the  Ford  Escort  and  $400  above 
comparable  Japanese  cars,  like  the 
Mitsubishi  Colt. 

The  Golf  IPs  price  in  Germany  is 
roughly  equal  to  that  of  the  Rabbit  in 
the  United  States.  The  Rabbit  was 
based  on  the  Golf  I,  with  modified 
styling  for  the  American  market.  The 
Golf  11,  on  the  other  hand,  will  role  off 
the  assembly  line  at  Westmoreland, 
Pa.,  looking  nearly  identical  to  the 
Golf  sold  in  Germany,  although  the 
pricing  might  be  higher.  To  reinforce 
the  German  identification,  [he  Amer- 
ican-made car  will  be  called  the  Golf, 
the  German  name,  rather  than  the 
Rabbit  or  some  other  American  adap- 
tation. 

So  far,  Mr.  Hahn  is  being  given  a 
free  hand  by  VW’s  directors  to  work 
his  strategy.  Even  the  unions  repre- 
senting VW  employees  have  re- 
mained relatively  quiet,  despite  the 
threat  of  eventual  layoffs  that  factory 
automation  here  has  posed. 

“If  anyone  can  do  the  job,  it’s  prob- 
ably Carl  Hahn,”  one  analyst  said. 
“But  this  will  probably  be  the  biggest 
test  he’s  ever  faced.” 

VW  lost  $117  million  worldwide  in 
1982  — chiefly  because  of  big  operat- 
ing deficits  in  the  United  States  and 
Brazil,  its  major  overseas  operations. 
Last  year,  the  worldwide  loss  was 
$96.6  million  through  the  first  three 
quarters,  and  the  full-year  loss  — to 
be  announced  in  May — is  expected  to 
match  1982’s,  despite  a J percent  j-ise* 
in  sales,  to  an  estimated  $15.6  billion. 
If  the  new  Golf  II  and  the  cost-cutting 
fail  to  improve  earnings  in  1984.  Mr. 
Hahn  is  likely  to  come  under  public 
criticism  from  shareholders  and  also 
from  VW  executives,  some  of  whom 
resent  him  anyway  for  his  autocratic 
management  style. 

Mr.  Hahn,  who  runs  the  VW  empire 
from  a plainly  furnished  office  in  the 
glass-and-aluminum  headquarters 
building  here,  argues  that  he  has 
found  the  solution  to  VW’s  sales  lag  in 
a continuation  of  his  price-cutting  ef- 
forts and  in  the  marketing  of  the  Golf 
as  a mid-priced,  well-engineered 
compact.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hahn  said  that 
American  buyers  helped  to  convince 
him  of  tbe  marketing  potential  for 
top-quality,  made- in-Germany  vehi- 
cles. That  happened  late  last  year,  he 
said,  when  the  strong  dollar  made 
auto  exports  profitable,  and  Amer- 
icans bought  up  the  hundreds  of  lux- 
ury Audis  that  VW  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  They  did  so  while  sales 
languished  tor  VW’s  American-made 
Rabbft. 

“The  people  who  bought  the  Beetle 
were  customers  with  a very  high 
education  level,”  Mr.  Hahn  argues. 
“They  liked  its  driving  qualities.  It  is 
the  same  today,  and  the  market  for 


highly  engineered  cars  like  the  Golf  is 
large  and  attractive.” 

The  VW  chairman  is  also  pursuing 
a policy  of  expanding  overseas  pro- 
duction of  the  company’s  cars,  to  re- 
place imports  of  the  more  expensive 
German-made  vehicles.  Currently, 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  are  the 
major  VW  manufacturing  centers 
outside  Germany,  but  new  joint-ven- 
ture agreements  are  changing  this. 

To  crack  the  protected  Spanish 
market,  for  example,  VW  signed 
agreements  with  S.E.A.T.,  the  Span- 
ish auto  maker,  that  permitted  VW  to 
begin  production  last  year  of  its  sub- 
compact Polo  model  in  Spain.  This 
year,  both  companies  will  begin  as- 
sembly of  the  larger  Passat  and  San- 
tana models.  Production  of  120,000  to 

130.000  cars  a year  is  planned. 

In  Japan,  VW  agreed  with  Nissan 
last  year  to  begin  joint  production  of 

60.000  Santana  sedans  a year,  for  dis- 


AT  A GLANCE 

Volkswagenwerk 
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Contribution  to  1 982  revenues 

Automobile  production  95% 

Office  equipment 5% 

Total  assets,  Dec.  31 . 1 982  $10,630,000 

Current  assets 5,757,000 

Current  liabilities  3,908,000 

Long-term  debt 578,999 

Employees,  Dec.  31, 1982 229,116 

Headquarters  ..  Wolfsburg,  West  Germany 
(loss) 


tribution  in  Japan  and  the  Far  East. 
Talks  are  under  way  with  China  to  as- 
semble the  Santana  at  a factory  in 
Shanghai,  and  with  East  Germany  to 
deliver  light  trucks  and  an  engine  as- 
sembly plant.  The  engines  turned  out 
at  the  plant  would  be  shipped  to  VW 
factories  here  in  exchange  for  the 
trucks.  . ... 

. -j  -Above,  all, -Ms.  -Hahrsis-  concentrat- 
ing on  autos  and  not  attempting  more 
of 'the  diversification- that  led- Volks- 
wagen in  1978  to  purchase  its  much- 
touted  Triumph-AdJer  office  machine 
subsidiary  'from  Litton  Industries. 
That  operation  has  been  a disappoint- 
ment for  Mr.  Hahn,  although  Tri- 
umph- Adler's  loss  of  just  under  $28 
million  last  year  was  about  half  the 
1982  loss.  But  new  competition  in  of- 
fice machines  is  coming  today  from 
Olivetti.  Phillips,  I.B.M,  and 
A.T.&T.,  and  Triumph-Adler  is 
struggling  to  respond  by  replacing  its 
aging  product  line  with  new  elec- 
tronic typewriters  and  computer  sys- 
tems. 

Much  of  VW’s  auto  strategy  is 
solely  of  Mr.  Hahn’s  making,  accord- 
ing to  analysts  and  VW  officials.  He  is 
described  by  some  of  his  executives, 
and  by  outsiders,  as  an  autocrat  in  a 
Volkswagen  culture  where  decisions 
had  traditionally  been  based  on  dia- 
logue and  consensus.  As  a result  of  his 
style,  the  autonomy  of  the  company’s 
major  overseas  units  has  been  reined 
in,  creating  a new,  more  tightly  con- 
trolled management. 

”He’s  a very  hard  worker,  but  not 
so  capable  of  consensus,”  was  how 
one  businessman  who  knows  Mr. 
Hahn  described  the  chairman. 
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The  Year  of  the  Yuppies 


Today’s  political  quiz  is  literary.  Who  wrote  the 
following  about  whom? 

There  is  a revolution  coming.  ...  It  will 
not  be  like  revolutions  of  the  past.  It  will  origi- 
nate with  the  individual  and  with  culture,  and 
it  will  change  the  political  structure. ...  Its  ul- 
timate creation  will  be  a new  and  enduring 
wholeness  and  beauty  — a renewed  ' elation- 
ship  of  man  to  himself,  to  other  men,  to 
society,  to  nature,  and  to  the  land.  This  is  the 
revolution  of  the  new  generation. ...  In  time, 
it  will  include  not  only  youth,  but  all  people  in 
America. 

The  answer  is  Charles  Reich,  whose  famous 
1970  book,  “The  Greening  of  America,”  celebrated 
the  anti-war  generation,  the  baby-boom  generation, 
the  rock  music  generation,  the  first  television  gen- 
eration, the  Age  of  Aquarius,  the  idealistic  children 
of  the  Affluent  Society.  They  were,  perhaps  more 
than  anything,  the  New  Left,  and  to  many  minds, 
they  still  are. 

Now  they’re  called  Yuppies,  young  urban  pro- 
fessionals, and  they’re  rapidly  advancing  into  mid- 
dle age,  but  as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  wrote  just 
last  week,  “Gary  Hart  comes  out  of  that  political 
tradition  bom  with  Eugene  McCarthy’s  run  against 
L.B.J.,  continued  by  George  McGovern  and  John 
Anderson  and  k_pt  alive  by  the  left  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party.” 

To  think  of  today's  Yuppies  as  politically  akin  to 
yesterday’s  hippies  is  as  to  be  as  mistaken  now  as 
Charles  Reich  was  then.  Their  story  — which  may 
encompass  the  story  of  the  1984  election  campaign 
— deserves  a new  title.  Something  like  "The  Gray- 
ing of  the  Greening  of  America.” 


year  in  which  all  can  vote  for  President. 

By  definition,  not  all  the  baby-boomers  are 
yuppies.  But  the  yuppies  are  numerous — 20  percent 
of  the  primary  vote  in  New  Hampshire,  10  percent 
in  Illinois.  And  they  possess  atypical  affluence  and 
influence:  These  are  the  people  who  created  the 
counterculture. 

They  still  listen  to  rock  music,  still  wear  wire- 
rimmed  glasses.  Does  their  politics  of  the  left  also 
endure?  Or  does  turning  gray  mean,  as  for  other 
generations,  turning  right?  The  answer,  to  judge 
from  what  they  tell  pollsters,  depends  on  the  issue. 

As  to  economics,  they  tend  toward  the  conser- 
vative. Charles  Reich  may  have  seen  an  emerging 
“Consciousness  III,”  which  prizes  a sense  of  com-  ■ 
munity  and  “a  circle  of  affection.”  Now,  according 
to  Penn  and  Schoen,  the  survey  research  company, 
yuppies  are  less  concerned  about  unemployment 
than  other  age  groups,  and  more  inclined  to  favor 
further  cuts  in  Federal  spending. 

As  to  social  issues,  they  strongly  favor  the  equal 
rights  amendment  and  freedom  of  choice  on  abor- 
tion, and  oppose  employment  discrimination 
against  homosexuals.  On  social  welfare  issues, 
color  them  conservative,  less  likely  than  older 
traditional  Democrats  to  favor  income  mainte- 


This  truly  is  the  Year  of  the  Yuppies,  the 
educated,  computer-literate,  audiophile  children 
of  the  baby  boom.  They  are  part  of  a huge  genera- 
tion. Nearly  80  million  were  bom  between  1946  ana 
1965 — compared  with  about  50  million  births  in  the 
prior  20  years.  Beyond  numbers,  1984  will  be  the 


nance  programs. 

But  as  to  nuclear  arms  control,  they  are  heat- 
edly liberal.  And  on  military  intervention  abroad, 
their  view  becomes  a thunderous  no.  That  doesn’t 
represent  a reasoned  world  view.  It's  much  more  a 
continuing  reaction  to  the  horror  of  Vietnam,  a ret- 
rospective effort  to  remain  consistent  with  opposi- 
tion to  draft  and  danger  then. 

Depression  and  Munich  and  Holocaust  burned 
lifelong  scars  into  the  sensibility  of  people  a few 
years  older.  Never  again,  they  said,  in  one  way  or 
another.  Just  so  did  Vietnam  and  the  arrogant  dis- 
patch of  American  troops  abroad  sear  the  boom 
babies,  the  yuppies.  They  have  their  own  never 
again.  It  could  become  a campaign  issue  in  this 
Year  of  the  Yuppies.  They  will  make  it  a political  re- 
ality for  a lot  longer. 


The  Resistible  Rise  of  Major  Bob 


Today’s  election  in  El  Salvador  is  dismissed  as 
a fraud  by  guerrillas  who  want  to  boycott  or  disrupt 
it.  It’s  not.  It  may  be  a gamble,  even  a foolish  one, 
but  the  presidential  vote  is  not  just  a sham.  Thou- 
sands of  democratic  party  workers  are  defying  cut- 
throats of  the  right  and  the  left  in  a laudable  attempt 
to  count  votes  instead  of  bodies.  Their  main  cham- 
pion is  a decent  and  tested  Christian  Democrat, 
Jos6  Napoleon  Duarte,  who  was  robbed  of  victory  in 
1972  and  whose  enemies  do  him  honor. 

What  makes  the  elections  a gamble  is  the  “cul- 
ture of  terror,”  as  Mr.  Duarte  calls  it,  that  thrives 
in  El  Salvador.  An  intimidated  electorate  isn’t  a 
free  one,  especially  not  when  one  contending  party 
preaches  violence,  in  brutal  words  worthy  of 
Capone’s  Chicago  or  beer  halls  in  Weimar 
Germany. 

The  party  is  Arena,  its  candidate  Roberto  d’Au- 
buisson.  If  he  wins  a majority  today  or  in  the  runoff 
likely  next  month,  both  El  Salvador  and  the  United 
States  will  be  losers.  The  Reagan  Administration 
has  been  able  to  win  votes  for  aid  by  portraying  El 
Salvador's  civil  war  as  a struggle  between  leftist 
darkness  and  democratic  light.  If  Mr.  d’Aubuisson 
wins,  there  goes  the  democratic  light. 

In  the  world  according  to  Major  Bob,  Christian 
Democrats  are  Communists.  To  make  the  point  to 
illiterate  voters,  he  smashes  a dagger  into  a water- 
melon to  show  the  color  within.  He  stages  mock  soc- 
cer games  in  which  supposed  Christian  Democrats 
peel  off  green  uniforms  to  bare  red  garb  beneath.  As 


he  amplified  in  an  interview  with  the  Peruvian 
writer  Mario  Vargas  Llosa: 

“The  loco  Duarte  and  his  party  are  the  political 
arm  of  subversion.  Christian  Democrats  and  the 
guerrillas  represent  two  different  tactics  of  Com- 
munism. The  first  one  to  get  into  power  will  call  the 
other,  and  together  they  will  give  the  country  to  the 
U.S.S.R.” 

The  mentality  is  familiar.  Small  wonder  the 
White  House  skittishly  denied  him  a visa  to  speak  at 
a Catholic  university  where  his  ideas  would  draw 
publicity. 

But  keeping  Mr.  d’Aubuisson  out  of  Washington 
is  easier  than  keeping  him  out  of  office.  Of  valid 
votes  cast  in  El  Salvador’s  1982  assembly  elections, 
his  Arena  party  won  29  percent,  the  Christian 
Democrats,  40  percent.  If  today’s  vote  shows  the 
same  division,  Mr.  Duarte  is  in  trouble.  In  a runoff, 
he  would  have  to  turn  to  the  right,  since  democrats 
to  his  left  say  it  isn’t  safe  for  them  to  take  part  in  the 
vote.  And  in  an  authoritarian  country  whose  middle 
classes  fear  the  left  and  whose  poor  are  sick  of  vio- 
lence, the  allure  of  simple  answers  favors  Arena. 

Many  Salvadorans  understand  that  a victory 
for  Major  Bob  would  jeopardize  future  American 
aid  and  wreck  any  chance  for  a peaceful  settlement 
of  a bloody  civil  war.  The  more  that  is  understood, 
tiie  worse  for  him.  The  best  counter  to  Mr.  d’Aubuis- 
son’s  demagoguery  would  be  for  President  Reagan 
to  call  it  just  that,  and  let  Major  Bob  try  to  paint  the 
White  House  red. 


Topics 


Enterprise,  Public  and  Private 


A Political  Economist 


Many  high-powered  economists 
spend  their  days  spinning  computer 
models  of  dynamic  rational  expecta- 
tions and  bickering  about  optimiza- 
tion under  conditions  of  uncertainty 
— in  other  words,  showing  off  to  their 
colleagues.  Not  the  best  ones.  And 
certainly  not  Otto  Eckstein  of  Har- 
vard, econometrician,  adviser  to 
Presidents  and  self-made  millionaire 
who  died  last  week  at  the  age  of  56. 

In  the  60’s.  Mr.  Eckstein  was  one  of 
the  dozen  liberal  Keynesians  then  ad- 
vising politicians.  After  two  years  on 
Lyndon  Johnson’s  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  he  learned  it  was 
easier  to  lower  taxes  to  increase  em- 
ployment than  to  raise  taxes  again  to 
tame  inflation. 

In  recent  years  he  became  even 
better  known  as  a forecaster.  His 
company.  Data  Resources,  made  pre- 
dictions about  the  American  economy 
from  big  computer-driven  models.  Its 
product,  like  the  man  who  ran  the 
shop,  was  always  honest,  technically 
sophisticated  and  free  of  humbug. 


Prisons  for  Profit 


Major  corporations,  like  RCA  and 
Control  Data,  are  showing  interest  in 
a new  enterprise:  managing  prisms. 
According  to  Across  the  Board  maga- 


zine, they  would  charge  states  a fee, 
per  inmate,  and  try  to  earn  a profit. 

It’s  not  a new  idea.  Most  state  gov- 
ernments In  the  19th  century  con- 
tracted out  convicts  to  mines,  facto- 
ries and  farms.  As  in  any  business, 
the  bottom  line  was  the  top  priority. 
Surveying  American  prisons  in  1887, 
Enoch  Wines  and  Theodore  Dwight 
wrote  that " ‘one  string  is  harped  upon, 
ad  nauseum  — money,  money, 
money.” 

And  Blake  McKelvey,  in  a history 
of  prisons,  found  that  “in  the  inces- 
sant political  turmoil,  none  but  finan- 
cially successful  wardens  could  live 
through  a change  in  parties.” 

Many  prison  systems  then  earned 
more  than  enough  to  cover  expenses, 
and  contractors  saved  the  states  addi- 
tional money  by  providing  cheap  pris- 
oner labor  for  public  works. 

But  there  was  a problem.  As  Mr. 
McKelvey  dryly  observes:  "The 
struggle  to  maintain  prosperous  In- 
dustries frequently  caused  the  au- 
thorities to  lose  sight  of  the  interests 
of  the  prisoners.” 

Toward  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
abuse  of  inmates  bad  become  scan- 
dalous. Unions  and  businessmen  who 
had  to  compete  against  the  cheap 
prison  workers  also  objected. 

Stiff  lawF  now  control  the  use  of 
convicts  in  profitable  enterprises  and 
the  courts  stand  ready  to  defend  pris- 
oners* living  conditions. 


Would  managemc  it-for-profit 
again  result  in  exploitation?  That’s 
the  question  for  state  officials 
tempted  to  try  it  out 


Upscale  Ice 

A few  years  ago,  it  was  fashionable 
to  drink  Perrier  water  with  cubes  of 
frozen  Perrier.  William  F.  Baker,  the 
president  of  Group  W Television  and 
an  Arctic  traveler,  wants  to  broaden 
the  market  for  exotic  ice. 


After  a recent  trip  to  Greenland,  he 
brought  back  120  pounds  of  glacial  ice 
— desirable,  apparently,  for  its 
purity  and  cleanliness — to  give  to  his 
friends.  They  were  enthralled  by  the 
mystique  of  the  100,000-year-old  ice. 
Now  he’s  importing  it  to  sell  for  $7  a 
bag  at  Bloomingdale’s. 

A city  that’s  agog  over  “Splash,”  a 
. movie  about  the  adventures  of  an  up- 
scale mermaid  in  Manhattan,  is 
likely  to  go  for  ancient  ice.  Presum- 
ably, Orson  Welles  will  be  selling  it  on 
television.  Governor  Cuomo  will  sell 
it  in  supermarkets,  and  Mayor  Koch 
will  bring  his  own  to  his  favorite 
cheap  restaurants. 

But  why  import  only  from  dull 
Greenland  glaciers?  Any  day  now, 
expect  to  see  spicier  ice  from  the 
slopes  of  Everest,  Annapurna,  Fuji 
and  Kilimanjaro. 


Letters 


When  a Cable  Program  Is  Unfit  for  Someone’s  Home 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  Maw*  5 news  article  about 
New  York  State's  cable  TV  lockout 
law  only  partially  identifies  the  de- 
fects in  that  law,  which  requires  each 
cable  operator  to  provide  a "lockout 
box”  to  any  subscriber  desiring  to 
limit  reception  of  cable  programs 
deemed  offensive  in  the  home.  There 
are  four  major  defects: 

• The  law  requires  operators  to  pro- 
vide lockout  bores  only  "to  the  extent 
technologically  feasible."  There  is  lit- 
tle reason  for  such  qualification  since 
it  is  now  dear,  according  to  ft  recent 
study  by  the  Cable  Television  . Infor- 
mation Center,  that  such  devices  are  . 
readily  available.  Yet  as  you  observe, 
some  cable  operators  may  use  this 
qualification  to  avoid  compliance  with 
their  duty  under  the  lockout  law. 

• The  law  does  not  expressly  per- 
mit the  cable  subscriber  to  use  lock- 
out boxes  obtained  from  an  independ- 
ent supplier  rather  than  from  the 
cable  operator  or  its  affiliated  suppli-  - 
er.  This  may  well  confer  a new  mo- 
nopoly on  terminal  equipment  upon 
cable  operators.  Customer-supplied 
terminal  equipment  is  now  well  es- 
tablished as  a sound  public  policy  in 
the  telephone  industry.  It  should  also 
be  public  policy  in  the  cable  industry. 

• The  lockout  law  permits  the  cable 
operator  to  charge  each  subscriber  as 
much  as  15  percent  above  the  opera- 
tor’s cost  for  manufacture,  purchase 
and  installation  of  a lockout  box.  There 


is  no  clear  policy  reason  why  the 
operator  should  be  allowed  to  make  a 
15  percent  profit  on  what  some  cable 
subscribers  regard  as  essential  termi- 
nal equipment.  This  is  reminiscent  of 


now  reluctant  to  do  so  because  they 
seldom  benefit  financially  bem  access 
programming.  If  a subscriber  is  un- 
^re  ofwhen  the  1 to  2percent  ofsex- 
uaZly  explicit  access  programming  js 
to  be  shown,  he  may  sim^y  deci^To 
lockout  the  access  channel  altogether, 
“ US  **£*£»*£ 

^raras  jjew  York,  March  13, 1984 


Licensed  Pornography 


a payment  to  the  mob  for  protection. 
Moreover,  if  customers  may  not  use 
independently  supplied  lockout  boxes, 
competition  will  not  prevent  cable 
operator?  from  charging  the  full  15 
percent  above  cost. 

• The  lockout  law  foils  to  mandate 
that  cable  operators  include  public 
and  leased-access  programs  in  their 
monthly  program  guides  so  that  sub- 
scribers will  know  when  to  use  the 
lockout  boxes.  Cable  operators  are 


TV’s  Continuing  Obligation  to  Children 


To  the  Editor: 

In  a March  8 news  article,  you  state 
that  “last  fell,  the  F.C.C.  removed  its 
policy  statement  on  children’s  televi- 
sion from  regulations  affecting  pro- 
gramming, freeing  stations  from  any 
obligation  to  broadcast  educational 
programs.”  This  statement  is  wrong. 

Under  the  1974  Children's  Policy 
Statement,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  made  clear  that 
commercial  broadcasters  bad  an  ob- 
ligation to  provide  programs  to  chil- 
dren and  that  a reasonable  part  of 
this  programming  should  be  educa- 
tional in  nature. 

While  some  may  wish  to  charac- 
terize our  1963  decision  differently, 
broadcasters  continue  to  have  a bed- 
rock obligation  to  serve  the  program 
needs  of  children.  We  do  permit  a 
station  to  consider  what  program 
services  are  available  in  the  market 
in  meeting  those  needs  — but  meet 
them  they  must,  or  answer  to  us  at 
renewal  time. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  more  pro- 
gramming for  children  is  available 
tha  n ever  before,  through  a combina- 
tion oT: servSce*15fiin  riewTndependent 


stations,  public  stations  and  chil- 
dren’s cable  services. 

Faced  with  this  growth,  through 
an  expanding  video  market  in  chil- 
dren's programs,  the  F.C.C.  was  not 
convinced  that  it  had  to  impose  a 
specific  program  obligation  on  one 
sector  of  that  market,  namely  com- 
mercial broadcasters.  Bear  in  mind 
that  the  commission  similarly 
refused  to  impose  such,  a burden  in 
1974.  when  the  video  market  was 
considerably  less  developed. 

Further,  you  did  not  mention  our 
concerns  about  the  legality  of  a 
- mandatory  standard  under  the  First 
Amendment.  You  have  recognized  an 
your  editorial  page  die  importance  of 
giving  the  same  First  Amendment 
rights  to  broadcasters  as  to  print,  yet 
in  a story  involving  direct  impinge- 
ment of  those  rights,  no  mention  was 
made  of  them. 

Not  to  nitpick,  but  in  an  area  as  emo- 
tional and  complicated  as  children’s 
TV,  it  is  essential  to  be  as  accurate  as 
possible.  Mark  SjFowler 

Chairman 

.Federal 'Communications  Commission 
. Washington.  Man*  147T984 


To  the  Editor: 

The  law  ostensibly  passed  to  pro- 
tect our  children  from  being  as- 
saulted by  pornography  in  their  own 
homes  is  a disaster.  What  it  actually 

protects  is  the  sex  entrepreneur,  to  ef- 
fect granting,  him  license  to  pipe  por- 
nography into  New  York  living  rooms 
as  tong  as  there  is  a lockout  box  law 
on  the  books. 

‘Unfortunately,  your  March  5 news 

article  on  the  subject  did  not  examine 

the  many  reasons  why  lockout  boxes 
are,  at  best,  false  security. 

First,  it  came  out  during  legislative 
hearings  to  Utah  two  years  ago  that 
one  key  opened  all  lockout  boxes: 
With  Manhattan  Cable  claiming  tech- 
nical unfeasibility,  one  wonders  tow 
far  we  may  have  progressed  since, 
then  in  the  creation  and  production' of 
sophisticated  locking  devices. 

Second,  no  locking  device  is  a 
match  for  curious  children  and  teen- 
agers, some  of  .whom  have  already 
demonstrated  their  faigh-tech  abil- 
ities by  tapping  into  the  Defense  De- 
partment with  home  computers."  . .. 

Third,  the  lockout  boxes  are  too  dr- 
pensive  and  must  be  purchased.  , in 
multiples  for  complete  protection. 
One  device  at  Group  W locks  outonly 
two  channels;  therefore,  subscribers 
must  purchase  two  boxes  in  order  to 
lock  out  three.  . - ’ V 

Fourth,  no  lockombOKwinpr&ent 
the  "bleeding”  of  so-called -scram- 
bled cableporn  signals  onlo  sets 
where  they  are  not  wanted*-;  ^ 
Fifth,  parents  obviously  do  not  see 
locking  devices  as  artanswer.  Group 
W has  had  only  25  requests, 'and 
Manhattan  Cable  only  ^oatof 
266,060  subscribers.  . ~ v 

The  New  York  State  toctoutbox 
law  <foes  not  solve  the.  problem  of 
gutter  programming  reaching  Our 
children-  The  solution  is  ^jr  the 
Legislature  to  amend  the  state  cable 
law  that  prohibits  municipalities 
tram  regulating  cablepoi^and  for 
the  Congress  to  pull  cabterteJevisfon 
undo*  the  Federal  umbrella  beside 
conventional  television,  which  is 
prohibited  from  broadcasting  theob- 
scene,  indecent  and*  priftane-Why 
must  cable  be  exempt  from  the  law? 

- MortonA.HiiL.S.J. 


A-  .giiriroa  Vis  zeutiL  .■  .£*ai stf. 

•**  ; ? • »».  >r«  ‘ *r- »—< 


The  Contradictions  in  Private  Executions  Veto  byJfews 


To  the  Editor: 

Ever  since  the  first  state  abolished 
public  hangings  150  years  ago,  the 
infliction  of  the  death  penalty 
in  the  quasi-privacy  of  the  pris- 
on has  become  an  accepted  tenet 
of  penal  philosophy.  In  the  light'  of 
James  Autty’s  request  that  his  ex- 
ecution to  Texas  be  made  public 
(“Prime  Time  Death,”  Topics 
March  13),  perhaps  it  is  time  to  re- 
evaluate this  policy. 

Deterrence,  we  are  told,  is  the 
principal  end  of  punishment.  If  the 
death  penalty  has  any  deterrent  ef- 
fect whatsoever,  then  shouldn’t  ex- 
ecutions be  as  public  as  possible  so 
as  to  maximize  that  effect? 

If  a fear  of  death  prevents  crime, 
then  the  visual  imagery  of  a tele- 
vised execution  is  likely  to  yield  the 
most  terror.  A national  audience  will 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  watch 
as  the  strapped  prisoner  suffers  anx- 
iously until  sodium  thiopental  is 
slipped  into,  the  saline  solution. 
Some  hospitals  may  carp  that  this 
will  produce  irrational  fears  in  pa- 
tients with  I.V.’s,  but  even  so,  a re- 
duced crime  rate  would  be  worth  it. 


More  important,  publicity  is  sup- 
posedly the  genius  of  democratic 
government.  Are  we  not  reminded 
repeatedly  that  our  institutions  are 
free  and  public,  open  to  the  scrutiny 
and  participation  of  all?  We  can 
watch  as  Congress  debates,  observe 
as  trials  are  conducted  and  even 
peek  as  flickering' tapes  show  influ- 
ence-peddling and  dnig-buytog. 
Should  we  not  also  be  permitted 
to  witness  the  most  solemn  ritual 
of  civil  authority  — the  execution  of 
a prisoner? 

Since  the  idea  of  capital  punish- 
ment is  once  again  popular  and 
palatable,  why  not  make  executions 
public?  And  if  public  executions  are 
reprehensible  and  private  executions 
vitiate  deterrent  theory  as  well  as  vio- 
late democratic  assumptions,  then 
why  not  forget  altogether  the  canard 
that  the  death  penalty  prevents  crime 
and  instead  take  one  step  closer  to 
becoming  a more  humane  and  open 
society  by  abolishing  capital  punish- 
ment entirely?  Louis  P.  Masur 
Princeton,  N.J.,  Mart*  15,  1984 
The  writer  is  a fellow  in  the  human!-  ■ 
ties  at  Princeton  University. : 


To  the  Editor: 

On  March  lLyoo-carried a news  ac- 
count of  a speech  made  by  'Walter 
Mandale  at  Emmy  University  on  the 
previous  day.  Listeners,  you  said, 
found  the  speech  to  be  impressive,  but 

••flu.  ■ . . 


It  or  used  only  a scant  portion  of  It” 

You  went  on  to  explain  that;  according 
to  network  correspondents,  *tfce  for- 
mer Vice  President's  phrases  tend  to 
be  too  long,  making  speeches  difficult 
to  cut  into  for.  the  nightly  news.” 

We  have  all  ydtzaessed  in  this  Presi- 
dential campaign  the  extraonfinary 
penver  the  media  have  acquired  to 
shape  the  information  an  which  the 
. pepple  most  depend  to  main,  intelli- 
gent choices.  When  the  decision 
whether  or  not  to  give  national  cover- 
age  to  a candidate  is  made,  on  the 
basis  of  whether  his  or  her, sentences 
can  be  conveniently  cut  up  to  fit  into 
the  format  of  its  “fast-paced"  nightly 
news  broadcast,  then  it  is  Obvious 
that  the  media  are  abusing  their 
power  andsubverting  the  capadtyof 
the  people  to  judge  the  candidates  ac- 
curately.;  Frederic L.  holmes  - 

* New  Haven,  March  15,  1984 


Of  High  Court  Justices’  Activism,  Restraint . . . . . . And  Made-Up 


To  the  Editor: 

Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith's  response  [letter  March  18]  to 
my  Feb.  23  Op-Ed  article  regarding 
prospective  Supreme  Court  appoint- 
ments by  President  Reagan  claims 
that  Mr.  Reagan  would  appoint  jus- 
tices who  adhere  to  the  “philosophy  of 
judicial  restraint”  rather  than  that  of 
“judicial  activism.” 

It  remains  mystifying  to  me  why  the 
defense  of  principles  embodied  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights  is  disparaged  as  “activ- 
ism” While  opposition  to  those  princi- 
ples is  shrouded  in  “restraint.”  Nor 
does  the  articulation  of  these  labels  do 
anything  to  assuage  my  concern  that 
Mr.  Reagan,  if  re-elected,  would  seek 
to  appoint  to  the  Court  justices  who 
would  attempt  radical  reversals  of 
long-settled  constitutional  law.  t- 

Coosider  the  President’s  recent  ob- 
servation that  things  had  gone  "hay-' 
wire”  when  Nazis  are  allowed  to 
march  in  the  streets  but  prayer  is.  not  • 
permitted  in  public  schools.  In  one 
line,  Mr.  Reagan  attacked  two  well- 
established  doctrines  of  First  Amend- 
ment law:  the  right  of  unpopular,  even 
despicable,  groups  to  demonstrate 
under  most  circumstances,  and  the 
right  of  all  children  in  state  schools  to 


pray  or  not,  as  they  choose,  without 
Jhe  imposition  of  state  sanctions. 

In  his  attack  on  these  and  other  con- 
stitutional principles,  the  President' 
has  taken  issue  with  the  Bill  of  Rights 
itself.  As  the  Supreme  Court  observed 
in  a 1943  opinion,  “The  very  purpose  of 
a Bill  of  Rights  was  . to  withdraw  cer- 
tain subjects  from  the -vicissitudes  at 
political  controversy,  to  place  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  majorities  and  of- 
ficials and  to  establish  them  as  Inal 
principles  to  be  applied  by  the  courts.” 

If  a newly  appointed  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  were  to -echo  the 

President* s views,  he  or  slie  would  be 

acting  in  a manner  both  “activist” 
and  utterly  inconsistent  with:  long- 
established  constitutional  principle 
That  is  precisely  wby  the  prospect  of 
as  many  as  five  new  Reagan  appoint- 
ees to  the  Court  is  disquieting. 

Floyd  Abrams 
New  York,  March  19, 1984 


to  the  ’Editor: 

I deeply  regret  - the.  incorrect  aind 
possibly  illegal  premise  underlying 
the  dialogue  in  your  columns  between 
Wdham  French  Smith  and  Ftoyti 
Abrams.  Each  seems  to  say  that  the 
dedsxm  oi  any  judge  is  to  be  prade- 
formmed  before  he  or  she  sitaona 
specific  case, 

Such  premise  is  contrary  to  mbst 
canons  of  ethics  with  which  I am 
yhere  My  judge  fincls  that 

min!  *"*1?  stronS  bias  or  even  a 
minimal  conflict  of  interest  in  a mat. 

*jr  “fore  a court,  there  exists  a 
frjng  obligatfon  for  full  disclosure 
to*  ^-disqualification. 

York,  this  is  a. rule  that  is  honored  in 
observance  rather  than  the 

breach-  vtt^^ErraLSao^ 
New  York,  March  19,  1984- 

The  writer  is  a New  York  state 

gvreme  Court  justice  for  New  York 
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^Byjoseph  J.  Sisco 


"'•WASHINGTON  '—'Ite  American 
policy,  failiir^in  Lebanon  and,  more 
Recently,  a rebate  in  Jordan,  have 
punctured  our  record  as  mediator  in 
tbe  Middle  East.  We  have  suffered 
major  setback  in  the  steit.iim,  but 
this  need  not  mean  irreparable 
enfeeblemeotof  American  diplomacy, 
in  the  long  haul.  . ..  . : 

. Hie  doubts  raised  by.  these  events 
are  all  the  more  serious  because 
American  influence  in  the Middle. 
East  over  the  past  decade  has  been 
based  primarily  on  our  demonstrated 
capacity. to  produce  political  results. 
For  more  that  30  years  following  the 
creation  of Israel,. there  was  no  con- 
tact, no  negotiation, : no  recognition 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states. 
Then  in  the-  1970’s,  two  Egyptian-Is- 
raeli  disengagement  agreements,  one 
between  Syria,  tand  Israel,  and  the 
Camp  David  accords:  came  about 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Slates. 

Against  this  : background,  earlier 
rhis  month  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
criticized  the  United  States,  charging 
. that  our  relations  with  Israel  have  un- 
dermined our  role  , as  mediator.  The - 
King  is  a courageous  man  andagood 
friend  of  the  .United  States,-  and  his 
charge  is  clearly  troubling;  but  he  has 
overdrawn  the  situation.  The  time 
will  come  again  when -he  and  other 
Arab  leaders  will  be  pressing  Wash- 
ington to  re-engage  itself  in  the  diplo- 
macy of  the  area. 

There  is,  in  the  end,  no  effective 
substitute  for  the  indispensable  third- 
party  role  of  the  United  States  in  the 
area— for  our  diplomatic  efforts  and 
the  possibility  of  using  our  military 
strength  in  die  event  of  a threat  to  the 
existence  of  Israel,  Jordan,  Saudi 
Arabia,  or  if  the  . Strait  of  Hormuz 
should  be  closed. " -. 

Hussein’s  comments  reflect  mainly 
his  frustration  with  the"  lack  of 
progress  on  the  West  Bank. -He  can 
rightly  point  to  a number  of  Amer- 
ican mistakes  fo  recmt  years.  He  can 
also  understandably . decry  Israel's 
policy  of  de  facto  annwratinn.  But,  in 

Joseph  J„  Sisco,  former  career  diplo- 
mat, was  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs  from  1974,  to  1976. 


fairness,  he  ought  also  to  acknowl- 
edge his  own  mistakes  in  handling  the 
Reagan  peace  plan. 

His  decision  to  hold  back  — not  to 
comeforwarda  year  ago  to  negotiate 
with  Israel  — will  go  down  in  history 
as  a monumental  lost  opportunity.  At 
the  time,  the  Syrians  were  still  reel- 
ing from  defeat  in  Lebanon  and  did 
not  have  the  effective  veto  power  that 
they  possess  today.  The  Palestine 
.Liberation  Organization  was  weak, 
both  politically  and  militarily,  Pales- 
tinian leaders  in  tbe  West  Bank  were 
. very  interested^  and,  tbe  Russians 
were  preoccupied  with  their  own  suc- 
cession. At  the  very  least,  a “yes"  by 
Hussein  .would  have  tested  America's 
ability  or  inability  to  persuade  Israel 
to  re-evaluate  its  quick  rejection  of 
the  Reagan  plan.  Then,  as  today,  the 
route  to  any  further  progress  ran 
through  Washington — and  King  Hus- 
sein knows  this. 

In  the  short  run,  no  American  diplo- 
matic initiative  is  possible  or  desira- 
ble this  year."  But  if  American  influ- 
ence is  to  be  rebuilt,  a new  coherent 
strategy  has  to  be  ready  for  1985. 

First,  American  explorations  will 
have  to  be,  pursued  quietly  and  pri- 
vately through  diplomatic  channels. 
There  are  enough  plans  around:  the 
proposals  put  forward  at  the  Arab 
summit  conference  in  Fez,  Morocco, 
in  September  1982;  the  Reagan  plan; 
various  revised  versions  of  United 
Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
242.  There'  is  no  point  to  elucidating 
new,  formal  peace  plans  and  launch- 
ing them  publicly  to  be  shot  down  on 
all  sides  before  they  get  off  the 
ground.  Any  new  diplomatic  round 
must  be  prepared  carefully:  Other- 
wise, Washington  should  stay  out. 
There  has  been  too  much  cosmetic 
diplomatic  activity  for  its  own  sake. 

Second,  strategic  cooperation  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  United  States  is 
a sound  idea.  It  has  taken  a foil  Amer- 
ican commitment  to  Israeli  security 
and  survival  to  bring  many  Arabs  to 
give  up  their  intention  of  driving  Is- 
rael into  tite  sea.  This  commitment, 
combined  with  American  persuasion, 
produced  what  progress  we  made  to- 
ward peace  in  the  last  decade. 


WASHINGTON 


Prayer  and  Politics 


By  James  Heston 


But  American-Israeli  strategic 
cooperation  needs  to  be  broadened  to 
include  both  political  and  military 
components.  For  years,  America  has 
disagreed  with  Israel’s  settlement  of 
the  occupied  territories  and  its  de 
facto  annexation  policy,  preferring 
instead  the  “territory  for  peace"  for- 
mula, which  is  also  favored  by  the  Is- 
raeli Labor  Party.  There  are  continu- 
ing differences  in  the  American  and 
Israeli  approaches,  and  the  coming 
year  should  be  a time  of  deep  ques- 
tioning and  consultation,  reminiscent 
of  earlier  years. 

Third,  though  we  may  not  like  it,  we 
must  consider  how  Syria  might  ulti- 
mately be  brought  into  the  diplomatic 


WASHINGTON  — What  better,  or 
less  painftil,  way  to  put  a dent  in  the 
Federal  deficit  than  to  run  a national 
lottery?  The  revenue  potential  is  con- 
siderable: Over  a five-year  period, 
net  income  could  easily amount  to  $40 
billion  or  $50  bftfibii.  Conceivably,  it 
. could  be  twice  as  much. 

Hardly  new,  the  lottery  as  a device 
far,  raising  and. distributing  money 
goes  back  to  medieval  times, and  it  is 
as  popular  today  as  ever.  Canada  op- 
erates a national  tottery.  And  one  in 
1 three  states  in  Apuarica  runs  one,  ac- 

■ Lottery  revenues  are  soaring.  A 
total  of$5.2  billion  was  wagered  in 
statelotterieslastyear ,iq>  sharply 
froin  $3J8  bfitionr  in  1982.  Since  the 
states  that  have  lotteries  account  for 
only  two-fifths  of  the  country’s  popu- 
lation, potential  receipts  from  na- 
tional participation  are  immense. 

In  states  whereJbtteries  have  been 
institutionalized  and  weft-publicized, 
* revenue  per  capita  has  topped  $1  a 
week.  On  a national  scale,  sue*  a re- 
turn would  produce  weekly  gross 
revenues  of  more  than  $236  million,  or 
%\23  trillion  far  1964.,  After  deducting 
i operating  costs  — commissions  for 
selling,  tickets,  advertising,  cost  of 
capital,  servicing  of  machines  and 
administrative  costs  — a weft-run 
system  sboald  yield  annual  net  reve- 
nues of  around  $11  billion. 

To  encourage  participation  and  to 
maximize  revenues,  awards  could  be 
- exempted  from  Federal  income 

Alfred  J.TeUa  is  an  economic adviser 
specializing  in  public-policy  issues. 


Cut  Deficits 
By  Using 
A Lottery 


^taxes/ TWs'wouid  hoki  down  the  pnT 
portion  of  net  revenues  paid  out  to 
winners  to,  say,  30  percent,  compared 
with  a typical  payout  of  around  50 
percent  in  state  lotteries-  Thus,  win- 
nings on  an  equivalent  after-tax  basis 
would  still  be  competitive  with  those 
of  state  lotteries.  Under  this  scenario, 
net  income  to  the  Government  would 
be  nearly  $8  billion  a year,  or  about 
$40  billion  over  a five-year  period.  But 
this  is  probably  a conservative  esti- 
mate. Because  of  the  attractiveness 
of  the  large  awards  made  possible 
only  by  a nationwide  lottery,  public 
participation  could  reach  a level 
sufficient  to  yield  five-year  net  reve- 
nue in -the  neighborhood  of  $100  bil- 
lion. ' 

Even  under  tbe  conservative  sce- 
nario, the  yearly  payout  to  lottery 
winners  would  amount  to  $3.3  billion, 
which  would  permit  any  of  the  follow- 
ing strategies:  awarding  $1  million 
/ prizes  64  times  a week;  $5  million 
prizes  12  times  a week,  or  two  awards 
each  day,  excluding  Sundays;  a daily 


$10  million  award;  or  a $5  million 
prize  dally  and  a $35  million  prize 
each  Saturday.  There  are  other  possi- 
bilities, including  a large,  year-end 
jackpot.. 

The  program  could  be  adminis- 
tered by  an  existing  Federal  agency 
or  by  a new  lottery  commission.  Tick- 
ets would  be  purchased  from  ma- 
chines in  local  stores  and  would  cost  a 
dollar  apiece  for  a week’s  participa- 
tion. Winners  would  be  announced 
weekly  on  national  television. 
Players  would  tevette  opportunity . 

become  very  nch  and  have  fun.  It 
could  easily  .become  a national  pas- 
time. 

A national  lottery  would  draw 
money  away  from  illegal  gambling 
and  reduce  funding  for  organized 
crime.  Some  of  the  dollars  now  spent 
in  the  underground  economy  would 
return  to  tbe  economic  mainstream. 
However,  a national  lottery  would 
also  draw  off  some  revenue  fro— 
state  lotteries,  although  this  could  be 
remedied  through  revenue  sharing  or 
a cooperative  Federal-state  lottery. 

There  would  be  concern  that  the 
poor  might  overindulge  in  the  lottery, 
spending  limited  resources  that 
might  better  be  used  to  purchase  ne- 
cessities. And  there  are  certain  to  be 
ethical  objections  to  a national  lot- 
tery, particularly  about  the  propriety 
of  tbe  Federal  Government’s  being 
directly  involved  in  gambling. 

Yet  who  else  but  Uncle  Sam  could 
sell  us  a $10  millian-a-day  dream  for  a 
buck?  Win  or  lose,  the  economic  bene- 
fits would  return  to  all  of  us. 


: IGLS,  Austria,  March  24  — The 
polls  indicate  that  American  voters 
are  concerned  about  the  country’s 
role  in  the  world  and  that  foreign 
: policy  is  an  important  issue  in  the 
Presidential  campaign. 

This  is  reassuring  because  there  is, 
a real  need  lor  debate  on  interna- 
tional relations.  That  is  the  way  to  de- 
velop consensus  and  a clear  mandate 
that  can  restore  some  continuity  and 
effectiveness  to  U.S-  policies.  But  the 
terms  of  the  debate  are  cruciaL 

Obviously,  the  mandate  President 
Reagan  took  from  the  1980  campaign 
to  “make  America  proud  again” 
failed  to  produce  workable  policy 
guidelines.  The  record  is  one  of  rever- 
sals, deadlocks  and  a serious  increase 
in  international  tension. 

"Despite  optimistic  mumbles  from 
some  u.S.  officials,  Soviet- American 
relations,  which  are  central  to  the 
whole  world’s  hopes  for  peace,  are 
very  bad.  Tbe  Russians  refused  even 
to  participate  in  a conference  here  of 
the  International  Institute  for  East- 
West  Security  Studies  because  tbe 
subject  was  arms  control. 

la  Paris  tills  week,  Georg!  Arbatov, 
who  beads  Moscow’s  U.S.A.  Institute, 
said'  President  Reagan’s  Administra- 
tion was  the  most  anti-Soviet  and  mili- 
taristic since  relations  were  estab- 
lished in  1933.  Things  have  never  been 
worse,  he  told  anyone  who  would  listen. 

Thai  is  an  exaggeration.  But  ft  con- 
tradicts Washington’s  claim,  that  the 
Russians  have  heard  Mr.  Reagan’s 
new  message  of  “fiexfbHity”  and.  just 
need  a little  cooling-off  time  before* 
resuming  negotiations  on  U-S.  terms. 
Nor  do  the  Russians  seem  to  care 
whether  their  diatribes  help  or  hurt 
Mr  Reagan  with  American voters. 
East  European  officials  here  are  urg- 
ing the  West  to  take  seriously  Mos- 
cow’s insistence  that  neither  a sadden 
foom  Washington  nor  the  new 
Soviet  leadership  wift  change  Soviet 
policy,  v- 

That  is  not  a reesoo  for  tbe  U.S-  to 
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react.  But  it  is  a reason  to  consider 
now  the  Objectives  of  American 
policy  and  what  kind  of  approach  can 
make  it  more  successful  in  serving 
American  needs.  We  don’t  need  new 
ideas  or  dramatic  innovations.  They 
only  disconcert  adversaries  and  allies 
and  heighten  uncertainty. 

The  Italian  commentator  Arrigo 
Levi  spoke  for  many  when  he  wrote 
that  Europeans  are  “getting  tired  of 
U.S.  politicians  popping  up  to  say  ‘I 
have  a vision*  and  then  finding  them- 
. selves  unequipped  to  govern.”  Sweep- 
ing generalities,  whether  tough  and 
bombastic  or  meek  and  messianic, 
don’t  help. 

For  a long  time  now,  the  U.S.  has  had 

a problem  of  relating  policy  and  princi- 
ple. There  have  been  periods  of  ideol- 
ogy regnant,  from  Woodrow  Wilson 
through  John  Foster  Dulles  to  Ronald 
jtepgan,  which  brought  disastrous 
decisions  before  the  inevitable  rever- 
sion to  reality  and  the  limitations  it  im- 
poses'on  American  power. 

Between,  there  have  been  periods  ot 
realpoUtik,  particularly  under  Henry 
Kissinger’s  band  that’s  quicker  than 


of  some  to  sic,  long-term  American 
interests,  and  self-distaste  as  grubby 
tricks  were  revealed. 


1KH  Z ., 

The  pendulum  swings  too  much,  hustings 


Realistic  policy  means  adjusting 
goals  to  means,  learning  the  facts  of  a' 
world  full  of  lights  and  shadows  and 
dealing  with  them,  not  with  a world 
conjured  up  by  our  dreams  and  fears. 
Principle  means  choosing  the  pur- 
poses for  whigh  that  policy  is  used, 
making  them  fit  the  society’s  values, 
and  not  secretly  floating  decency  for 
power’s  own  sake. 

Even  dictatorships  have  to  offer  a 
principle  for  their  actions,  though  it 
may  be  a big  tie,  because  a modern 
state  requires  the  involvement  of  so 
many  people  to  enable  it  to  function. 
Democracies  are  utterly  obliged  to 
convince  their  people  that  decisions 
have  a moral  direction,  because  no 
great  enterprise  can  be  undertaken 
without  popular  consent 

The  debate,  then,  needs  to  recog- 
nize the  requirement  for  both  policy 
and  principle  and  to  identity  the  ways 
they  fit  together.  Just  as  grandiose 
slogans  are  delusions,  detailed  com- 
mitments can  be  a dangerous  mis- 
take, tike  whether,  for  example,  to 
move  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Israel  to 
Jerusalem  or  never  to  land  a soldier 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  real  world  is 
too  unforeseeable  to  fix  future  action 
in  a vacuum. 

The  Soviet  problem  should  be  faced 
as  an  enduring  need  to  deal  with  a rival 
superpower  that  will  not  go  away  and 
most  not  be  allowed  to  dominate.  Un- 
certainties magnified  by  the  long  hia- 
tus of  the  campaign  could  be  contained 
if  all  foe  candidates  declare  them- 
selves prepared  for  a summit  soon 
* after  the  next  inauguration  to  discuss 
drawing  up  an  overall  agenda  for  ne- 
gotiations with  Moscow. 

This  would  give  the  Russians  an  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  a U.S.  will- 
ingness to  talk  regardless  of  who 
wins,  and  time  to  consider  iheir  own 
priorities.  It  would  show  that  Amer- 
ican statesmanship  doesn't  have  to  be 
suspended  during  tbe  rites  of  democ- 
racy, and  that  it  can  rise  above  tbe 
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process.  Most  Israelis  understand 
that  some  kind  of  realistic  reckoning 
with  Syria  will  be  unavoidable  in  the 
next  few  years  — and  they  prefer  that 
it  be  a peaceful  reckoning.  The 
Syrians  have  maneuvered  them- 
selves into  a central  position,  but 
President  Hafez  al-Assad  both  fears 
and  respects  Israeli  strength.  He  de- 
pends on  Soviet  assistance,  but  he  is 
not  Moscow’s  hostage  or  surrogate. 
He  is  also  distracted  by  a domestic 
power  struggle. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
Whichever  administration  emerges  in 
November  will  be  apt  to  renew  a seri- 
ous Soviet-American  dialogue,  focus- 
ing primarily  on  arms  reduction.  Infor- 
mal exchanges  regarding  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Persian  Gulf  will  also, 
however,  be  inevitable  to  avoid  super- 
power confrontation.  In  this,  it  will  be 
crucial  to  strike  some  delicate  balance 
between  Syria's  insistence  that  the 
Russians  and  the  P.L.O.  be  included  in 
a Geneva  peace  conference  and  Is- 
rael's opposition  to  their  participation. 
Our  success  or  failure  to  achieve  some 
such  compromise  will  have  a decisive 
influence  on  whether  the  peace  process 
can  be  renewed  in  1985  or  whether  the 
area  is  doomed  in  time  to  another  re- 
gional blood-letting. 


O,  Lord,  who  fcnowest  the  human 
heart, 

[ A thousand  other  things  apart]; 

Whose  constant  purpose  is  the  good 

Of  ail  the  human  brotherhood  — 

Look  down  [accept  this  humble 
rhyme]. 

And  guard  us  in  election  time. 

So  said  Samuel  Hoffenstein  in 
“Poems  in  Praise  of  Practically 
Nothing"  back  in  1928,  and  so  sayeth 
I now.  This  is  Fun  Week  in  Washing- 
ton. when  the  solemn  characters  of 
politics  and  the  press  take  time  out 
to  laugh  at  themselves  and  one  an- 
other. 

It's  too  bad.  in  a way.  that  this  99th 
annual  frolic  by  the  Gridiron  Club 
can’t  be  cut  and  shown  mi  national 
television,  especially  in  a Presiden- 
tial election  year.  The  Gridiron  show 
is  a ridiculous  amateur  hour,  or  spoof 
of  political  pretense,  but  at  odd  mo- 
ments it  comes  closer  to  the  truth 
than  does  the  front-page  news. 

One  of  the  mysteries  of  modem 
Presidential  election  politics  is  why 
the  candidates  are  always  smiling 
when  they  have  so  little  to  smile 
about.  One  of  the  paradoxes  is  that 
they  look  happy  and  sound  angry. 
And  one  of  the  tragedies  in  a way  is 
that  the  people  seldom  hoot  at  the  dif- 
ference. 

For  example,  many  of  the  tilings 
we  are  now  hearing  from  the  Demo- 
crats are  false.  Is  it  really  true  that 
Fritz  Mondale,  out  of  liberal  Minne- 
sota, is  a man  of  Old  Ideas,  and  that 
Gary  Hart,  out  of  conservative  Colo- 
rado, is  a man  of  New  Ideas?  The 
main  difference  between  them  really 
is  the  way  they  cut  their  hair. 

Fritz  looks  like  those  old  Arrow- 
collar  ads  of  the  1940’s,  with  a new 
hawk  nose  and  not  a hair  out  of 
place.  Senator  Hart,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  came  out  of  Yale  with  a 
bony  skull  and  a Marine  toothbrush 
hairdo,  now  looks  as  angular  and 
hairy  as  Abe  Lincoln  or  Ed  Muskie. 
But  on  television,  it  is  not  the  reality 
but  the  bartered  appearance  of  re- 
ality that  counts. 

What  this  country  needs,  as  Adlai 
Stevenson  once  said,  is  a hearing  aid, 
a sense  of  history  and  a sense  of 
humor.  There  is  no  ironic  laughter 
from  the  voters  at  tbe  obvious  absurd- 
ities of  most  candidates'  speeches 
these  days,  except  on  this  one  night  at 
the  Gridiron  dinner. 

Here  at  the  head  table  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  lady, 
the  Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Bush, 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe 
United  States,  the  Cabinet  and  the 
White  House  staff,  Including  Ed 


Meese,  all  laughing  that  we  now  have 
two  old  Reagan  buddies,  one  running 
away  from  the  Justice  Department 
and  another  trying  to  get  in  as  Attor- 
ney General.  . 

Here  also  are  the  ambassadors  of 
our  allies,  our  adversaries,  and  the 
hungry  nations  in  between,  headed  by 
the  dean  of  the  Washington  diplo- 
matic corps,  Anatoly  Dobrynin  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  always  smiles, 
especially  when  it  hurts. 

Like  his  Foreign  Minister.  Andrei 
Gromyko.  Mr.  Dobrynin  has  out- 
taries  of  State  in  Washington  since 
the  last  world  war,  when  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
allies. 

One  watches  him  carefully  and 
wonders  what  be  thinks  in  the  night 
after  looking  at  these  comic  antics  on 
the  Gridiron  stage,  this  irreverent 
mockery  of  political  power  by  the 
press.  Does  he  tell  them  back  at  the 
Kremlin  what  was  said  at  this  capi- 
talistic gathering  in  Washington,  with 
copies  to  the  editors  of  Pravda  and  Iz- 
vestia? 

You  can  only  guess:  Probably  he 
says  that  even  the  Washington  report- 
ers are  laughing  at  their  government. 
But  Mr.  Dobrynin  is  no  dummy.  He  is 
a dead-serious  man.  For  personal 


‘Guard  us  in 
election  time’ 


reasons  he  is  raising  his  own  grand- 
daughter here  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  probably  thinking  about  her  life 
in  the  next  century.  But  what  he 
really  thinks  about  the  present  tangle 
in  Soviet-U.S.  relations,  we  will  never 
know. 

Even  so,  this  particular  weekend 
in  Washington  is  not  unimportant. 
What  the  Gridiron  dinner  does  once  a 
year  is  to  puncture  pretense,  which 
is  the  curse  of  politics.  Like  Sam  Hof- 
fenstein, H.  L.  Mencken’s  old  buddy, 
the  occasion  of  the  Gridiron  reminds 
us  that  some  of  the  things  we  feared 
the  most  in  the  last  generation  — a 
Chinese-Soviet  connection,  a col- 
lapse of  Europe,  America  as  a help- 
less giant  in  defeat  — have  never 
happened. 

Maybe  the  Gridiron  theme  is 
wrong,  but  it  happens  in  the  spring, 
and  reminds  us  that  we’re  going 
around  the  sun  once  again,  and  that 
probably  we  should  leave  a little  time 
for  hope  and  laughter. 
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A Call  to  President  MflbaMR 

Give  Peace 


-■  ’ J r. 


Writ ito »»'  HcU  Wltocg  ggj 

Five  years  ago— on  March  26, 1979— the  historic 
peace  treaty  between  Egypt  and  Israel  was  signed  on  the  White  House 
lawn  by  President  Sadat  and  Prime  Minister  Begin. 

Israel  made  enormous  sacrifices  in  exchange  for  Egypt’s 
pledge  to  live  in  “peace,  cooperation  and  friendship.”  When  Israel 
left  the  Sinai,  it  gave  up: 

• Strategic  depth  vital  for  its  defense  against  any  future  aggression. 

• Oil  wells  that  had  made  Israel  all  but  self-sufficient  in  petroleum. 

• Eight  of  the  world’s  most  advanced  military  airfields,  plus  the 
strategic  naval  base  at  Sharm  el-Sheikh. 

• Sixteen  towns  and  villages  built  out  of  the  desert  sands. 

All  this  and  more  Israel  did  for  peace. 

How  has  Egypt  lived  up  to  the  treaty?  After  getting  back 
the  Sinai,  Cairo  recalled  its  ambassador  to  Israel,  resumed 
anti-Semitic  and  anti-Israel  propaganda  in  the  Egyptian  press  and 
joined  the  unremitting  stream  of  attacks  against  Israel  at  the 
United  Nations.  Trade  relations,  cultural  exchange  and  tourism 
between  the  two  countries  were  brought  to  a virtual  standstill. 

And  the  President  of  Egypt  publicly  embraced  the  PLO. 

Thus  did  Egypt  turn  the  promise  of  normal,  friendly  relations 
into  a cold  peace,  violating  the  letter  of  the  treaty  and  the  spirit 
of  Camp  David.  If  this  is  how  the  most  moderate  of  Arab  states 
respects  its  commitments,  how  can  Israel  be  asked  to  consider 
seriously  any  future  treaty  with  an  Arab  state? 

Widening  the  Circle 

The  Egyptian-Israeli  treaty  was  signed  by  two  patriots  who. 
vowed  to  end  30  years  of  war  and  establish  normal,  friendly  ties 
between  their  countries.  Israel  has  honored  its  word.  Now  the  world 
waits  for  Egypt  to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligations,  so  that  there  may 
be  neighborly  relations  with  Israel —and  a pattern  set  for  widening  the 
circle  of  Arab-Israel  peace. 

That  is  why  we  call  on  President  Mubarak  of  Egypt: 

Give  peace  a chance! 

George  Rothman  Institute  of  the 

Zionist  Organization  of  America 

Alieck  A.  Resnick,  President  • Ivan  J.  Novick,  Chairman  of  the  Board  • Raul  Flacks,  Exec.  Vice  Pres. 
4 East  34th  St,  New  York,  NY  10016 
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Elia  Kazan,  who  directed,  with  Arthur  Miller  on  the 
original  “Death  of  a Salesman”  set  in  1949. 


By  HELEN  DUDAR 


The  original  production  of  Ar- 
thur Miller’s  "Death  of  a 
Salesman"  opened  Feb.  10, 
13*19,  at  the  Morosco  Theater 
to  rapturous  applause.  The 
playwright  who,  up  to  then,  had  ex- 
perienced one  Broadway  failure  and 
one  sturdy  success,  was  33,  suddenly 
rich,  famous,  important  and  awash  in 
controversy.  Dispraise  followed  hard 
on  approval.  If  the  first  wave  of  re- 
views almost  unanimously  welcomed 
"Salesman”  as  a major  work  of  the 
theater,  possibly  a modern  American 
masterpiece,  the  second  tier  of  critics 
from  the  intellectual  journals  were  at 
times  savagely  negative.  At  best,  that 
audience  had  seen  a sentimental 
melodrama,  perpetrated  by  a closet 
Marxist  with  a crippled  sense  of  lan- 
guage. 

Thirty-five  years  later,  as  a major 
new  revival  reaches  Broadway,  the 
debate  over  the  play’s  merits  contin- 
ues. Some  scholars  and  critics  argue 
passionately  that  the  play  is  a modem 
tragedy;  others  hold  that  it  fails  as 
tragedy  when  examined  in  the  light  of 
classical  Aristotelian  dictates.  Per- 
haps more  to  the  theatrical  point  is 
the  view  shared  by  the  play's  many 
admirers,  who  feel  that  such  argu- 
ments tend  to  obscure  the  essential 
value  of  “Salesman"  as  a deeply 
moving  drama. 

Two  professors  at  the  Yale  School 
of  Drama,  for  example,  take  oppos- 
ing views.  Richard  Gilman  declares: 
“The  play  has  minimal  satisfactions, 
it  seems  to  me.  I think  it  is  a melodra- 
ma, because  the  whole  thing  could 
have  been  avoided  if  circumstances 
had  been  different.  It’s  the  nature  of 
tragedy  that  it  is  inevitable.  It’s  con- 
tingent on  this  or  that  taking  place.  If 
Oedipus  had  simply  missed  his 
mother  by  a half-hour ...  So  the  play 
is  not  tragic  in  a real  sense  unless 
you're  going  to  debase  the  meaning  of 
tragedy,  which  we  do  all  the  time.” 

But  according  to  Prof.  Leon  Katz, 
"It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  what 
you  call  the  pJay;  the  fact  is  it  still 
cuts  very  deep.  It’s  very  powerful  and 
far  more  subtle  than  it  is  given  credit 
for  being.” 

“Death  of  a Salesman,"  with  Dus- 
tin Hoffman  as  Willy  Loman.  Kate 
Reid  as  his  wife,  Linda,  and  John 
Malkovich  as  their  elder  son.  Biff, 
opens  Thursday  at  the  Broadhurst 
after  a week  of  previews  and  success- 
ful runs  in  Chicago  and  Washington. 
Hoffman,  who  was  11  when  the  play 
first  came  to  Broadway,  is  46,  nine 
years  older  than  the  late  Lee  J.  Cobb 
was  when  he  made  the  play  his. 

"The  best  Willy"  and  “the  ultimate 


Willy"  is  the  way  Mr.  Miller  memori- 
alizes Mr.  Cobb  in  “Salesman  in  Beij- 
ing,” a journal,  to  be  published  in 
May,  on  the  1983  production  of  the 
play  in  China.  Pressed  on  this  point, 
Mr.  Miller  summons  the  bland  dead- 
pan he  uses  for  questions  that  don’t 
interest  him  and  says  mildly,  "Well,  I 
hadn’t  seen  Dustin  yet.” 

For  anyone  who  experienced  Cobb 
in  the  play,  it  is  hard  to  believe  he  was 
only  37.  Willy  is  63  but  Cobb’s  Willy, 
Miller  wrote  in  the  Beijing  diary,  was 
“born  old— with  a bottomless  kind  of 
wanting  for  love,  admiration,  friend- 


ship.” Cobb  was  a large,  fleshy  man 
with  a pipe  organ  baritone  of  a voice 
and  when  be  arrived  on  Willy’s  door- 
step, shoulders  sagging  under  the 
weight  of  the  sample  cases,  he  sug- 
gested nothing  so  much  as  an  ex- 
hausted, defeated  carthorse.  In  his 
earliest  vision  of  Willy,  Mr.  Miller 
had  seen  a little  man  who  sorely  felt 
his  lack  of  stature,  “I’m  fat,”  be  had 
Cobb  say  ruefully.  For  Mr.  Hoffman, 
the  line  has  reverted  to  the  original: 
“I’m  short.” 

From  the  classic  scholar's  point  of 
view,  size  or  rank  or  position  are  con- 


Man as  Ape  Was  the  Key 
To  Filming  ‘Greystoke’ 


sequential  here.  Can  you  carve  a 
tragic  hero  out  of  a speck  of  humani- 
ty, a low  man  with  stunted  dreams 
and  a failing  sales  territory?  We  are 
given  Willy,  a common  spedman  of 
the  American  male  as  eternal  adoles- 
cent, on  the  last  day  of  his  life:  he  is 
jobless  and  useless^  bewildered  over 
the  alienation  of  a beloved  son  and  un- 
prepared to  confront  the  failure  of  his 
fantasies.  “He  cannot  bear  reality." 
Mr.  Miller  told  his  Chinese  cast  last 
year,  “and  since  he  cannot  do  much 
to  change  it,  he  keeps  changing  his 
ideas  of  it.” 

Mr.  Miller,  who  wrote  the  ■ play 
swiftly  in  a. great  burst  of  creativity, 
first  saw  it  as  a monodrama  he  called 
“The  Inside  of  His  Head.”  He  later 
settled  on  what  was  at  the  time  an  un- 
conventional wedding  of  realism  and 
expressionism.  The  early  reviews 
kept  referring  to  Loman’s  “flash- 
backs” as  if  the  play  were  a staged 
film ; in  fact,  Willy,  who  is  unraveling 
emotionally,  is  often  simultaneously _ 
in  the  present  and  the  past,  remem- 
bering a significant  yesterday  while 
suffering  an  unendurable  today. 

In  his  final  hours,  Willy  needs  to 
know  that  his  errant  son  loves  him 
and  when  he  understands  this,  he  is 
“free”  to  die,  to  fake  a car  accident 
that  will  provide  insurance  money  as 
a stake  for  Biff.  “To  me,”  Mr.  Miller 
once  wrote  in  The  New  York  Times, 
'“the  tragedy  of  Willy  Loman  is  that 
he  gave  his  life  or  sold  it  in  order  to 
justify  the  waste  of  it.” 

The  critics  who  would  quarrel  with 
this  view  might  allow  a tragic  hero  as 
deluded  and  as  ordinary  as  Willy 
Loman,  but  what  they  cannot  accept 
as  tragedy  is  the  fact  that  Willy  dies 
without  a moment  of  self-recognition, 
without  acknowledging  that  his  life 
was  indeed  a waste. 

The  final  scene  is  the  graveside 
“Requiem,”  the  only  mourners  Wil- 
ly’s wife  and  sons  — “the  lying 
Lomans”  a critic  once  called  them  — 
and  Charley,  the  neighbor  come  to 
eulogize  Willy.  ("A  salesman  is  got  to 
dream,  boy.  It  comes  with  the  territo- 
ry.”) Audiences  nowadays  have  read 
the  play  in  school  and  know  how  it 
ends,  but  during  the  original  run,  Mr. 
Miller  recalls,  the  curtain  would  de- 
scend on  a stunned,  frozen  house. 

• “There  would  be  dead  silence.  The 
audience  was  utterly  unprepared.  It 
was  like  sitting  at  a funeral"  — no- 
body applauds  at  obsequies  — “and 
they  wouldn’t  leave.  They’d  get  up, 
walk  around,  talk  to  someone  and  sit 
down  again  at  a different  place.  I’d 
never  seen  that  before  and  I haven't 
seen  it  since."  It  was,  he  notes,  the 
kind  of  response  adramatist  can  only 
hope  for.  “It  rarely  comes  together 
that  way.  ’The  Crucible’  has  that 


Leisure 


sometimes;  it  had  it  when -Yves  Mon- 
tand and  Simone  Signoret  played  it  in 
Paris.”  . 

One  of  the  anomalies  of  Mr.  Min- 
er's career  is  that  his  works,  espe- 
cially “Salesman,”  “Crucible"  and 
“All  My  Sons,"  are  performed  widely 
and  regularly  everywhere  in  the 
world  but  in  New  York,  a gap  he  could 
be  said  to  promote  actively.  Except 
on  rare  occasions  — the  1975  Off 
Broadway  “Salesman”  with  George 
C.  Scott,  last  year's  “A  View  From 
the  Bridge”  — Mr.  Miller  is  more 
likely  to  refuse  a revival  than  agree  to 
one.  The  critical  establishment  has 
not  Always  been  kind  to  him,  espe- 
cially in  recent  yearn,  and  although 
he  insists  he  is  immune  to  its  Mows, 
he  sometimes  sounds  like  a man  who 
feels  badly  mauled.  His  practice,  be 
said  a wiijle  bade.  Is  “to  keep  my 


‘Strong  men 
wept,’  was  the 
hallmark  of  the 
Kazan  production. 


plays  out  of  New  York.  The  New  York 
reception  tends  to  influence  the  vi- 
ability of  a play  elsewhere  for  six 
months  or  a year.  If  it’s  condemned, 
as  it  could  be  with  less  than  a big  pro- 
duction, it  could  hurt  a play  for  a 
while.” 

This  is  a big  production  built 
around  a big  movie  star.  The  play  is 
capitalized  at  1850.000,  all  of  it  sup- 
plied by  CBS,  which  will  eventually 
have  a teleplay  to  show.  The  first  pro- 
duction cost  165,000  and  did  not  excite 
a rush  of  investors.  Josh  Logan 
pledged  $1,000,  Mr.  Miller  recalls,  but 
came  through  with  half  that  sum 
after  reading  the  play.  An  early 
choice  for  the  starring  role,  Fredric 
March,  who  would  play  Willy  as 
crazy  in  a film  version  the  author  dis- 
liked, declined  with  the  excuse  that  he 
had  a film  date.  Mr.  Miller  believes 
both  men  were  bewildered  by  the 
play's  time  shifts. 

The  technique  was  to  be  his  most 
telling  contribution  to  American 


drama.  There  may  be  no  School  of  *r~ 
thnr  Miller,  but  Prof-  Gerald  Weaies  . . 

aMheUniversity  of 

editor  of  a widely  used  studyteetm  • -:,r" 

“Salesman,”  points  out  that  both  Mr. 

MUler  and  Tennessee  Williams  aU  - . . - 

most  simultaneously  “domesMted 
that  odd  combination  of  realise  and 
expressionism  with  lasting  j 

It  is  so  common  now  rbat  we  *3,oot  . : 

recognize  the  source.  Lanford  Wilson  - .1 

goes  baS  and  forth  from  realism  to  , ...  >, 

fantasy;  David  Mamet  will  do  it  with 

the  sudden  appearance©*  a nonrealjs- 

tic  character  in  a realistic  setting.  At-  ..  ? 

most  all  the  playwrights  I take  seri- 
ously do  it." 

The  new  “Salesman”  began  to  take 
shape  more  than  two  years  ago  in  a 
Lexington  Avenue  restaurant  where  v. 

playwright  and  star  sat  down  to  a.  : 
business  lunch  with  Robert  White- 
head,  the  producer,  and  Michael  Rod-  - ^ 

man,  the  director.  “Tootste**  was  . -*•  ~ v 
shooting  nearby,  and  Mr.  Hoffman 
came  in  full  drag,  a disguise  that  ef-  ; 
fectively  warded  off  interruptions  ’ . 
from  fans.  ^ 

“It  was  an  enthusiastic  lunch,”  Mr. 
Whitehead  recalls.  “But  then  later  it  , 
got  drowned  out  in  the  trials  and  TV- 
tribulations  of  ‘Tootsie.’  We  never 
rikmgsgj  it  again  and  2 assumed  it 
was  lost.  A year  and  a half  went  by. . 4 J “ 
Dustin  surfaced  and  said,  'Look,  ,F&1  ; 
still  interested.’  We  got  together  last  .v  - --,-5; 
spring.  Auditions  went  00— and  on^_  ”i’_  v 
and  on.”  They  lasted  famously  more-  7 
than  four  months. 

Tbe  director  of  this  revival, 

Rodman,  an  American  who  ■.  r 

worked  in  England,  staged  a product  . . - 

tion  of  the  play  in  1979  at  the  National '?■ 
Theater  which  Mr.  Whithead  andMr.:^-*  - ■ 
Miller  saw  and  liked.  “Salesman? 
first  director  was  Elia  Kazan,  . 
alumnus  of  tbe  Group  Theater  wik>  v 
was  just  then  beginning  a long  period  ^ • 
when  he  would  spectacularly  d 
nate  Broadway’s  serious  theatOL'^ii-'-/. 
half-lifetime  later,  Mr.  Kazan  & " 

a writer  and  is  saving  his  memories 
for  his  autobiography,  but  faelfites-  tor  • * 
note  exuberantly  that  “Itwastheonly  , . .. 
time  I’ve  ever  known  men  iatheau^!; 
ence  to  my.”  ; V-T--" 

• “Strong  men  wept" — that  war  the,  T 
hallmark  of  tbe  Kazan  axxHaterj^O;  ; 
ductions.  If  they  did  not  cry  for  them- ' 
selves,  they  shed  tears  for  rome'  ~ 
flawed,  victimized  familiar  — fa&fegy 
brother,  friend — replicated  by  Wffijfev 
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• Helen  Dudar 
about  theater. 


writes 


Jrequengy 


By  BAYARD  WEBSTER 


The  camera  moves  in  on  a 
clearing  in  the  forest.  Chim- 
panzees in  the  trees  and  on 
the  forest  floor  are  seen 
grooming  each  other,  play- 
ing, fighting  and  feeding.  In  the  group 
there  is  the  Alpha  male  who  heads  the 
troop.  Near  him  are  the  matriarch 
and  an  irritable  rogue  ape  along  with 
other  chimps.  They  all  know  their 
places  in  nature’s  great  ape  hierar- 
chy. They  demonstrate  the  different 
actions  and  feelings  that  their  roles 
demand;  aggression,  submission, 
courtship,  flight,  fear  and  joy. 

But  the  creatures  that  will  seem 
real  to  many  viewers  of  “Greystoke: 
The  Legend  of  Tarzan,  Lord  of  the 
Apes,"  opening  in  New  York  Friday, 
are  not  chimpanzees.  They  are 
human  gymnasts,  acrobats,  dancers 
and  actors  no  more  than  5 feet  6 
inches  tall  who  were  taught  and 
trained  for  months  to  act  like  chimps. 

The  human  chimpanzees,  along 
with  a few  juvenile  real  chimpanzees, 
are  featured  in  the  many  jungle 
scenes  that  take  up  more  than  a third 
of  the  movie.  The  movie  traces  the  bi- 
zarre upbringing  of  the  Seventh  Earl 
of  Greystoke  from  infancy  to  ma- 
turity in  the  jungle  where  he  was 
adopted  by  a colony  of  apes,  discov- 
ered by  a Belgian  explorer  and 
brought  to  Scotland  to  take  his  place 
in  society  in  the  late  1800's.  He  was,  of 
course,  the  legendary  Tarzan,  im- 
mortalized in  fiction  by  the  late 
Edgar  Rice  Burroughs. 

But  before  the  cameras  whirred 
into  action,  the  human  chimpanzees 
had  to  devote  months  of  time  in  prac- 
ticing and  rehearsing  their  roles. 

“The  main  thing  was  getting  them 
to  think  like  apes,"  said  Roger  Fouts, 
the  internationally  known  primatolo- 
gist  who  served  as  the  film's  consult- 
ant on  great  ape  behavior  and 
coached  and  rehearsed  the  actors  in 
their  roles  as  anthropoids.  Dr.  Fouts 
has  taught  the  chimp  named  Washoe 
some  260  words  she  uses  to  communi- 
cate with  humans  in  sign  language. 

“Most  movies  try  to  turn  apes  into 
little  people  who  do  cute,  humiliating 
tricks,”  said  the  scientist,  who  is  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Central  Wash- 
ington University  in  EUensburg, 
Wash. , where  he  directs  a primate  re- 
search institute.  “But  I wanted  no 
part  of  that." 

He  learned  that  the  filmmakers,  led 
by  the  director  Hugh  Hudson,  whose 
first  feature  movie  was  the  award- 
winning  “Chariots  of  Fire,"  had  a dif- 
ferent goal  in  mind.  They  wanted  a 
film  that  presented  the  moral  and 
philosophical  issues  involved  in  the 
question  of  whether  a truly  feral  child 
could  adapt  to  human  society.  The 
story  had  to  be  filmed  in  the  most 


realistic  environment  possible,  show- 
ing how  the  dynamics  of  a complex 
primate  society  operate. 

Dr.  Fouts  said  he  felt  this  approach 
provided  a rare  opportunity  for  him 
to  depict  primates  on  their  own 
terms.  "It  was  a kind  of  biological  al- 
chemy for  me;  the  reverse  of  what  I 
had  done  before:  I was  now  teaching 
humans  how  to  become  apes.”  he  said 
in  an  interview. 

This  involved  gening  the  actors  to 
learn  how  chimpanzees  live.  Dr. 
Fouts  noted  that  while  Burroughs  did 
not  define  the  type  of  ape  he  was  writ- 
ing about,  "their  social  structure  was 
that  of  chimps,  who  are  closest  to 


The  movie 
ponders  whether  a 
truly  feral  child 
could  adapt  to  a 
human  society. 


man  on  the  evolutionary  scale.  They 
have  the  same  emotions,  the  same  de- 
sires," he  added.  .“They  have  fights, 
express  affection  and,  in  a closely 
knit  group,  know  their  place  on  the 
family  tree.  So  we  had  to  get  the  ac- 
tors to  think  like  chimps.  - 

"For  example,  before  picking  up  a 
banana  oh  the  ground,  a real  chimp 
would  make  a kind  of  cost  analysis  in 
his  mind  and  figure:  ‘Am  I close 
enough  to  that  banana  to  pick  it  up 
without  the  Alpha  (dominant)  male 
seeing  me?’  ” The  actor  would  have 
to  be  thinking  about  such  things  when 
the  script  called  for  him  to  get  a ba- 
nana. 

The  realistic  acting  by  the  human 
chimps  was  the  result  of  coaching  by 
Dr.  Fouts  and  a choreographer  in  the 
West  African  jungles  of  Cameroon,  in 
his  primate  center  in  EUensburg  and 
on  the  outskirts  of  London,  where  the 
equatorial  jungle  site  was  reproduced 
in  a huge  studio. 

“We  worked  on  getting  them  to  ex- 
press emotions  with  tbe  spetife  ac- 
tions that  chimps  use,"  the  scientist 
said.  These  included  the  head  bobbing 
and  the  pronated  wrist  movements 
with  the  fingers  pointed  toward  the 
ground  that  were  friendly,  submis- 
sive gestures;  the  different  vocaliza- 
tions: the  various  hoots,  shrieks  and 
soft  cries  that  indicated  a range  of 
emotions  from  playfulness,  fear, 
alarm,  threats,  to  greeting  and  beg- 
ging. 


“The  film  shows  the  apes  as  beings, 
a step  away  from  us  on  the  evolution- 
ary scale,”  Dr.  Fouts  said.  "They 
have  their  own  unique  personalities, 
feelings  and  social  structure."  Work- 
ing with  Hugh  Hudson,  the  British  di- 
rector, he  concentrated  on  both  ges- 
tures and  communications,  including 
such  ape-like  characteristics  as  com- 
munal grooming,  hugging,  kissing 
and  foraging  for  food.  Special  care 
had  to  be  taken  in  representing  the 
relationship  between  Tarzan's  chim- 
panzee surrogate  mother  and  her 
foundling  son.  “With  all  her  maternal 
instincts,  she  remains  an  ape  — she’s 
not  Stella  Dallas.”  Dr.  Fouts  saia. 
“We  as  humans  have  a psychological 
or  intellectual  overlay  that  inhibits 
us,  but  chimps  don’t  have  that." 

Noting  that  chimps  had  longer 
arms  than  humans,  the  primatologjst 
saw  to  it  that  the  apes’  costumes  were 
designed  with  arms  and  hands  that 
extended  beyond  the  actors’  normal 
arm  length. 

How  far  from  reality  is  the  movie’s 
story  tine,  which  loosely  follows  that 
of  the  first  two  Tarzan  books? 

Hugh  Hudson,  the  director,  who  has 
extensively  observed  African  wild- 
life, has  read  Jane  Good  all’s  studies 
of  chimpanzee  behavior  along  with 
the  works  of  Darwin  and  other  evolu- 
tionists, and  has  made  animal  docu- 
mentaries, is  not  sure  that  the  plot 
line  of  Burroughs’s  novels  is  possible 
in  real  life.  But  he  talks  about  its 
philosophical  ramifications. 

“Can  a human,  abandoned  as  a 
baby  In  an  animal  envirerment,  exist 
and  mature  and,  through  his  innate 
intelligence,  become  a normal  human 
being?  1 don’t  know  whether  this  is 
feasible  or  not,”  Mr.  Hudson  says. 
“But  the  idea  is  fascinating  — Bur- 
roughs’s main  issue  is  whether  a feral 
child  can  be  adapted  to  society." 

Mr.  Hudson  cited  the  many  myths 
and  stories  of  humans  that  had  been 
reared  in  the  wild  with  animal  help. 
Among  these  is  the  purportedly  true 
story  of  The  Wild  Boy  of  Aveyron,  a 
feral  child  found  in  the  woods  in 
France  in  the  late  1700’s,  and  reports 
ofihe  finding  of  two  baby  girls  who 
were  believed  to  have  lived  with 
wolves  in  India.  Many  other  tales 
exist  of  humans  reared  in  the  com- 
pany of  wolves  such  as  Roman  my- 
thology's Romulus  and  Remus  and 
Rudy  aid  Kipling’s  Mowgti.  And  the 
god  Zeis  in  Greek  mythology  was 
suckled  by  a goat. 

Tbe  director  says  that  the  film  is 
about  Tarzan’s  voyage  of  self  discov- 
ery In  which  he  eventually  realizes  he 
cannot  adapt  to  civilized  life  as  the 
Earl  of  Greystoke  and  returns  to  the 
jungle.  “It’s  about  the  ape  beneath 
the  man,  and  the  man  beneath  the 
ape,"  Mr.  Hudson  said.  “To  me  it's  a 
grand  tragedy.” 
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PEACE  CAN  IV1EAN  many  things,- 
but  first  and  foremost  it  means  "no 
war."  Or.  in  tfte  words  ofAowar 
Sadat  when. be- came  to  Jerusalem  in 
November  1 977, ' “No"' more  war 
beween  our  two"  countries.” 

There  has.  ;been  formal  peace 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  for  exact- 
|y  five  years  today;  but  there  has 
been  no  shooting  war  between  them 
For.  JO  years,  since  the  .end  .of  the 
Yom  Klppur  War,  the  biggest,  most 
brutal  of  the  four  major  ’ military 
confrontations  between  the.:’. two; 
countries.1-  ■ \ 

fn  assessing  five  yeirs  of  peace 
with  Egypt,  the  most  vexing  ques- 
tion still  confronting  Israel  is  the 
reversibility  of  the  peace  to  the 
» former  stale  erf  protracted 'hostility, 
punctuated  periodically  by  hot  war. . 

if  Sadat,  an  enlightened  military 
ruler  of  . an  authoritarian  political  - 
system,  could  make  ppace -with  the 
"arch-devil"  Israel  literally  over- 
night after  30. years' of  hostility  and 
four  major  wars,  couldn’t-  some 
future  Egyptian  ruler  reverse  it  just 
as  easily?  ■ ‘ 

Any  attempt  to. answer  this  ques- 
tion — a life-and-death  one  for 
” <4 Israel  — would  have  to  address  two 
separate  sets  of  factors:  Egypt’s, 
military  capability  and  its  political 
intentions. 

The  shattering  of  Egypt’s  military 
capability  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Yom  Kippur  War.  is  the  main  ex- 
planation for  the  10  years  of  “no 
war”  that  ensued..  The  average 
Egyptian  has  still  not  been  permit- 
ted to'  know  the  depths  of  his 
country's -defeat  in  that  war.  • 

But  Egypt's  military  and  political 
leaders  are  fully  aware  of  how  deep- 
ly the  Israel'  Defence  Forces 
penetrated ' into  the  Egyptian 
heartland,  how  close  to  total  an- 
nihilation two  of  Egypt's  army  for- 
mations had  been,  and  what  a threat 
that  situation  -had  constituted  to  the 
ruling  regime: 

• The  Egyptian  army  has  still  not 
recovered  from  that  blow'.  It  is  be- 
ing rebuilt,  but;the  very  manner  of 
its  rebuilding  constitutes  another 
problem.  The  entire  transformation  - 
of  Egypt's  geopolitical  orientation 
over  the  past  10  years  has  also 
meant  that  its  army  is  now  receiving 
. American  equipment  and  its  battle 
order  and  training  is  following 
American  models. 

This  will  result  in  a much  more 
technologically  sophisticated 
military  than  the  one  based  on' 
Soviet  arms  and  battle  order  which 
began  with  the  Soviet  penetration 
into  Egypt  under  Gamal  Abdel  Nas- 
ser in  1 955.  But  the  need  to  re-equip 
and  retrain  . has  extended  the 
rebuilding  period  even  beyond  what 
would  have  been,  required  to 
recover  from  the  battering  of  the 
Yom  Kippur  War. 

A iwo-ye^r-old  but  neutral  and  . 
reliable : sousfce,  Aviation  Week  of 
Decembef  $l,/i98V  summanid*’" 
the"  tentative  weapons  supply;  plan  : 
j/or  Egypt  formulated  by  the  U.S.  . 
fSiate  and  Defence  Departments: 

□ 40  additional  F-H>  fighters 
(delivered  in  1 986-88)  in  addition  to 
the  40  already  on  order,  whh  initial 
deliveries  to  begin  in  March,  1982; 

□ 8 more  batteries  of  improved 

Hawk  air  defence  missiles,  with  4-5 
more  batteries  to  come  in  the  se- 
cond 5-year  increment  (bringing  the 
total  to  24);  ' . . 

□ Initial  procurement  of  2+  Bell 
Helicopers  T extron  Cobra  gunships  . 


An  Egyptian  lieutenant-colonel  looks  on  while  a newly  arrived 
American-made  F-16  gets  painted  with  Egyptian  Air  Force 
markings.  (UPI) 


in  Cairo 


On  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Israel -Egypt  peace  treaty,  Yosef  Goell 
considers  whether  the  peace  could  be 
reversed. 


-armed;  with  the  improved  wire- 
gyided  TOW  anti-tank  missile 
■system;.  - 

□ Hughes  Aircraft  TOW  launchers 
and  an  additional  inventory  of 
improved  TOW  missiles.  Egypt  has 
already  ordered  200  TOW  ground 
launchers  and  4000  TOW  missiles, 
with  2500  of  them  Improved  TOW 
missiles; 

□ 20  Lockheed  C-130  transport  air-  - 
craft  added  to  the  existing  1 8 C- 
130s.  Egypt ; has  also  purchased  3 
more  C-I30s,  and  has  an  option  on  6 
more; 

□ Additional  400-600  M 60A3  tanks 
to  tht  439  alijeady  delivered.  She  M 
$Ajis  equ1gpedViti|ta lasegrange ' 
finder  and  electronic  computer 
which  provides  its  105mm.  gun 
greatly  Increased  accuracy.  Also 
built  into  the  tank  are  night  sight 
and  improved  technology; 

□ 500  M 113  armoured  personnel 
carriers  to  add  to  the  1214  already 
procured,  including  mortar  firing 
vehicles  and  cranes; 

□ 4 Grumman  E-2C  early  warning 
aircraft,  with  one  aircraft  supplied 
the  first  year  (1984),  two  the  next 
year  and  the  fourth  in  the  third  year. 

The  February  1,  1982,  edition  of 


Aviation  Week  reports  that  "Egypt’s 
force  of  operational  aircraft  is  ex- 
pected to  include  through  the  mid- 
* 1980s  the  following:  some  60  French 
model  Mirage  3s  and  5s,  60  Soviet- 
made  Sukhoi  Su-7s  along  with  19 
Su-20s,  35  U.S.-made  F-4Es,  90 
MiG-1 9s  and  Chinese-made  F-6s, 
100  MiG-21s,  40  F-16s  and  20 
Mirage  2000s  delivered  over  the 
next  three  years,  with  the  possibility 
of  another  40  being  procured." 

American  military  aid  also  calls 
for  coproduction  projects  in  which 
the  U.S.,  while  keeping  the  most 
secret  - techniques  under  wraps,. 
% would^  give  Egyptian  industries  cx-' 
~ pcrieTfce  m-htanufacturing  modem 
fighter  planes. 

Another  aspect  of  U.S.-Egypt 
military  cooperation  has  been,  ac- 
cording to  the  January  1 1,  1982,  is- 
sue of  Aviation  Week,  the  moder- 
nization by  the  U.S.  of  many  items 
of  Egypt’s  Soviet-  weaponry,  es- 
pecially Soviet-built  surface-to-air 
missile  systems. 

The  U.S.  is  not  alone.  Following 
the  legitimization  conferred  on  the 
Egyptian  military  effort  by  the  sign- 
ing of  the  peace  treaty  with  Israel, 


many  western  countries  like 
France,  Italy.  Britain,  West  Ger- 
many, Spain.  Canada,  Austria  and 
Holland  lined  up  to  become  major 
weapons  suppliers  to  the  Egyptian 
army. 

Countries  like  Yugoslavia, 
Rumania  and  China  have  also  lined 
up.  The  Lebanese  weekly  Al  Watan 
al-Arabi  reported  on  December  31, 
1982,  that  "China  is  gradually 
becoming  Egypt’s  third  largest  arms 
supplier,  following  the  U.S.  and 
France." 

What  this  rearmament  drive 
means  in  economic  terms  whs  sum- 
med up  by  Aviation  Week  on 
December  14. 1 98 1 : "To  completely 
rearm  its  military  forces  with 
Western  equipment,  Egypt  must 
spend  S27-32b.  over  the  next  eight 
years." 

In  its  February  I,  1982,  issue  the 
weekly  added  that  by  1981.  the  total 
U.S.  foreign  military  sales  credits  — 
which  Egypt  must  repay  in  full  — 
were  $3.5 b. 

"Egypt  is,  however,  already  com- 
mitted to  54b.  in  U.S.  military  sales 
orders,  and  the  total  funding  re- 
quired over  the  next  10  years  for 
modernizing  its  military  forces  is  ap- 
proximately S10  billion  from  the 
U.S.  alone.” 

THERE^S  a double  and  cruel  irony 
in  these  massive  figures.  First,  this 
mountain  of  modern  sophisticated 
weaponry  is  being  supplied  to  Egypt 
in  the  wake  of  what  is  so  blithely 
called  •‘the  peace  process."  Second- 
ly, the  massive  financial  outlay  for 
arms  is  being  made  by  one  of  the 
poorest  countries  in  the  world,  one 
whose  burgeoning  population  is 
threatened  with  a further  descent 
into  greater  poverty  if  heroic 
measures  are  not  taken  to  turn  the 
economy  around. 

There  is  no  question  that  this 
massive  rearmament  programme 
will  result,  if  not  in  a quantitatively 
bigger  army,  then  in  a much  more 
sophisticated  one  than  the  IDF  met 
in  Sinai  in  1973. 

Israeli  and  American  sources 
with  whom  I spoke  in  Israel  and 
Egypt  agree  that  the  target  date  for 
the  completion  of  the  rearming  and 
modernization  of  the  Egyptian 
armed  forces  with  western  and 
primarily  American  arms  is  1987-88, 
three  years  hence. 

Regarding  the  ' reversibility  of 
Egypt's  declared  commitment  to 
"no  more  war”  with  Israel,  a com- 
mitment that  has  been  reiterated  by 
Sadat's  successor.  President  Hosni 
Mubarak,  all  these  sources  agree 
that  the  likelihood  of  another  war 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  before 
that  date  is  infinitesimally  small. 

Eliahu  Ben-Elissar,  chairman  of 
the  Knesset  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Defence  Committee  and  Israel's 
first  ambassador  to  Egypt,  says: 
“There  have  been  no  signs  to  date 
that  Egypt  has  any  intention  or 
returning  to  the  path  of  war  with 
Israel  — although,  in  all  truth,  I 
must  add  that  l do  not  know  what 
the  morrow  jn  next  year  will  bring. 
In  the  past  a dynamic  of  war 
characterized  Egypt’s  relations  with 
Israel.  Since  1977  the  dynamic  has 
been  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“We  know  that  Egypt  is  building 
up  a large  modem  army  equipped 
with  sophisticated  American, 
French  and  other  western  weapons 
systems.  We  understand  that  a great 
nation  needs  a modern  army.  But 


THE  ATMOSPHERE  was  good  — 
ihere  were  jokes,  laugTiter  arid  some, 
real  conversation.  Yet.  it  was  dear 
that  - botli  sides  in  this  meeting 
betweeii  settlers  and  members  of 
village  .leagues  from  die  area  had 
come  to-; the  West  Bank  settlement 
of  Einay  to  talk  about  entirely  dif- 
ferent things.  ‘ 

In  a packed  room  lined  with 
: tables  arranged  with  flowers,  soft 
drinks  and  pretzels,  the  miikhtars  Of 
10  villages  surrounding  Einav,  got 
up;  said  their  names,  the  names  of 
their  villages  arid  how  they  earn 
their  living  (farming  or  working  in 
Israel).  They  then  invariably  added 
“we  lack,  electricity”  or  "running 
water”  or  “a  paved  road,”  and  their 
eyes  were.directed  to  two  people  on 
the  podium. 

These  two.  people  were  Tahsein 
Mansour,  head  of  the  village 
'•'^agues  in  . Tulkarm,  and  a short. 
"■  oroad  and  balding  man  in  a grey 
sweatshirt  and  tight  bluejeans. 
Before  the  meeting  started,  this 
man,  who  seemed  to  know 
everybody,  . refused  to  identify 
himself.  It  later  transpired  .that  he 
was  the  deputy  governor  of 
Tulkarm.  When  one  mukhtar  raised 
. the  subject  of  electricity  a second 
time  he  was  hushed,  and  the  deputy 
governor  said,  “We’ll  discuss  that 
over  a cup.  of  coffee  Tn  my  office." 

Tahsein  Mansour. made  an  open- 
. >ng  statement  that  sounded  like  an 


By  MICHAEL  EILAN  / Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


election  speech.  But  the  speech  was- 
directed  to  the  Palestinian 
mukhtars,  rather,  than  to  the  Jews 
who  hosted  this  get-together.  A big 
portly  man,  with  a round  face,  he 
was  once  a judge  in  Nablus.  He  said 
that  this  year  he  has  the  budget  to 
link  12  villages  to  running  water,  11 
to  the  electricity  grid  and  can  also 
pave  40  kilometres  of. roads.  He  said 
there  are  88  villages  identified  with 
the  village  leagues  in  his  area. 

‘ Smiling,  with  his  hands,  hitched  in 
his  belt,  Mansour  looked  like  a 
politician  engaged  in  a hard-sell  talk 
to  friendly  but  still,  rather  suspicious 
voters.  Mansour  has  run  into  a good 
deal  of  internal  opposition  inside 
the  village  leagues  for  taking  part  in 
these  meetings  which  many  league 
leaders  say  are-  unjustified 
friendliness  with  people  who  stole 
villagers*  land. 

On  the  Jewish  side  there  was  less 
politics  and  more  wariness.  Before 
the  meeting  started,  Zecharia 
Rahamim,  a member  of  Einav’s 
secretariat,  said  the  goal  of  these 
meetings  was  to  achieve1  a “correct” 
relationship  with  the  villages  sur- 
rounding their  settlement.  "We 
don’t  want  to  be  too  close,”  he  and 
Arik  Eldar  said.  Eldir  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Arabs  as  Einav’s 
'"mukhtar.”  “We  are  religious,  and 
there’s  too  much  assimilation  in  the 
Jewish  world  anyway,”  Rahamim 


said.  Einav,  built  on  1,500  dunams 
of  land,  now  has  30  families  and  is 
planned  to  house  250  families.  The 
settlers  do  not  plan  to  farm  their 
relatively  large  domain,  which  they 
say  is  too  rocky,  and  are  now 
developing  an  electronics  and  com- 
puter plant. 

AFTER  OPENING  statements  by 
Eldar,  Mansour  and  the  mukhtars, 
the  floor  was  opened  for  general 
discussion.  By  now  the  atmosphere 
was  far  more  convivial.  A dignified 
’ old  Arab  who  had  been  playing  with 
one  of  the  Jewish  children  said  “we 
welcome  you  (settlers)  warmly,” 
and  then  added  "even  though 
you’re  sitting  on  our  land.”  (Einav 
settlers  say  nobody  was  evicted 
from  his  land  .“except  for  one  small 
comer.*’) 

A few  more  Arabs*  made  general 
statements  welcoming  the  settlers, 
who  have  been  there  for  the  last 
two-and-a-half  yean  but  never  met 
their  neighbours,  and  there  were  a 
few  moments  of  rather  uneasy 
silence. 

Then  the  Jews  from  Einav  started 
to  talk  and  ask  questions.  And  it  was 
here  that  the  difference  in  expccta-  - 
lions  about  this  meeting  was  es- 
pecially evident.  The  Jews  had 
broad  political  questions  concern- 
ing the  leadership  of  West  Bank 
Palestinians,  the  PLO,  the 
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relationship  with  Jordan.  One 
intense-looking  young  man  called 
Baruch  talked  about  terrorism,  and 
a petrol  bomb  that,  he  said,  was 
thrown  al  the  No.  38  bus,  which 
reaches  Enav  from  Netanya.  (The 
bomb  was  thrown  at  the  bus  in 
Anabta,  the  only  neighbouring 
place  not  invited  to  die  meeting. 
"They're  really  bad  there,”  one  set- 
tler said). 

There  were  a few  frowns  and 
whispers  when  some  of  these  ques- 
tions were  raised.  They  seemed  too 
loaded  for  the  atmosphere.  There 
was  a brief  silence  after  the  first  of 
these  questions  were  asked,  and  it 
was  Mansour  who  got  up  with  a sort 
of  smiling  shrug  to  answer  them. 

The  village  leagues,  he  said,  are 
against  terrorism,  are  for  peaceful 
coexistence  and  desire  to  preserve 
“deep”  contacts  with  Jordan.  As  he 
was  talking,  a young  woman  soldier 
in  uniform  (with  lorn  pants)  who 
came  with  the  deputy  governor, 
nodded  in  a bored  fashion.  After  the 
first  "heavy”  questions  were  dis- 
patched without  causing  too  much 
embarrassment,  things  started  to 
flow.  One  mukhtar  even  answered 
one  of  the  Jews'  questions  indirect- 
ly, saying  there  would  be  less  at  a 
leadership  problem  if  the  Israelis 
were  to  allow  reunification  ofa 
families,  which  would  allow  many  * 
talented  people  to  return  to  the 
West  Bank.  Several  of  the  Palesti- 
nians, interviewed  privately,  also 
said  this  was  one  of  their  main  con- 
cerns. 

All  of  these  questions  took  quite  a 
long  time  since  everything  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  and  Arabic 
with  the  deputy  governor  helping 
with  translation  and  procedure. 

Finally  at  some  imperceptible 
signal,  the  meeting  ended.  The 
Arabs  goi  up  and  left  with  impassive 
faces.  For  one  Jew  at  least  the 
meeting  seemed  to  have  made  an 
impact.  Just  before  he  went  ofT  to 
prayers  in  Einav’s  synagogue,  Yoel 
Livne  said;  “I  just  couldn’t  get  over 
the  fact  that  1 was  sitting  next  to 
these  guys  and  just  talking  to  them.” 


we  also  know  that  it  doesn't  need 
such  a large  modern  army  against  a 
potential  threat  like  Libya,  and  cer- 
tainly not  against  Sudan.  A look  at 
Egypt’s  other  borders  leaves  only 
Israel  as  a potential  target  for  that 
army. 

"It’s  tnje  this  means  we  must 
keep  our  eves  peeled.  But  1 don’t 
live  with  the  feeling  that  the  formal 
stale  of  peace  between  us  could 
change  overnight.” 

Another  Israeli  source  assessed 
the  battle  capability  of  the  rebuilt 
Egyptian  army  by  1987  thus:  “They 
will  not  have  the  capability  to  take 
on  and  defeat  the  Israel  army  even 
then.  But  they  may  very  well  think 
they  have.” 

An  American  source,  who  under- 
standably prefers  to  remain  uniden- 
tified. put  it  more  bluntly:  "In  a 
country  where  only  17  per  cent  of 
the  primary  school  children  go  on  to 
secondary  school  and  where  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population  arc 
functional  illiterates,  there  are  very 
serious  problems  in  making  such  a 
sophisticated  military  machine 
work. 

“U.S.  officers  working  with  the 
Egyptian  military'  believe  the  Egyp- 
tians will  never  be  able  to  operate 
that  equipment  properly." 

Another  American  source  notes 
that  reversibility  is  "the  ultimate 
question"  U.S.  officials  in  Cairo  are 
trying  to  feel  out.  “What  we  come 
up  with  is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a lunatic  fringe,  no  one  in  Egypt  is 
speaking  of  going  to  war  against 
Israel  again. 

“Admittedly.  Israel's  military 
planners  have  to  prepare  for  a 
worst-case  contingency  for  the  long 
run.  But  another  Egyptian-lsraeli 
war  is  very  unlikely." 

One  problem  understood  by  both 
Israeli  and  American  observers  is 
the  dynamic  of  military  buildup  in  a 
system  that  is  basically  a military 
government  — albeit  a partial  and 
relatively  benign  one  — and  the 
need  to  keep  the  majors  and 
colonels  happy.  An  American 
source  told  me  the  following  story: 

"American  officials  brought  up 
the  issue  of  Egypt’s  recent  purchase 
of  Rumanian  tanks  'that  aren’t 
worth  a damn.'  In  reply  to  the 
American  query  as  to  why  they 
were  playing  with  the  Communist 
bloc,  the  Egyptian  generals  admit- 
ted that  they  knew  the  Rumanian 
tanks  were  worthless.  'But  our 
young  officers  are  kept  happy  with 
those  tanks  so  we  thought  it  impor- 


tant to  buyjhemV* 

Speaking  of  the  risks  undertaken 
by  Israel  in  the  peace  agreement, 
Israeli  officials  often  cite  the 
150km.  separation  between  the  two 
armies  established  under  the 
demilitarization  agreement  on  Sinai 
as  an  insurance  policy.  The 
Americans  place  great  store  in  the 
efficacy  of  the  Multi-National 
Force  (set  up  when  the  UN  refused 
to  send  its  own  forces  to  police  the 
separation  of  forces  in  Sinai  and  its 
demilitarization).  They  believe  that 
it  will  prove  much  more  effective, 
even  in  a crunch,  than  the  UN 
forces  which  folded  under  Nasser's 
threats  on  the  eve  of  the  Six  Day- 
War  17  years  ago. 

SO  MUCH  FOR  capability;  what 
about  intentions? 

The  30  years  of  intense  Egyptian 
hostility  to  Israel  which  preceded 
the  Sadat  initiative  and  the  peace 
treaty  was  an  expression  of  Egypt's 
pre-eminent  role  in  the  uniformly 
hostile  Arab  world.  Egyptian 
hostility  rose  to  a peak  during  the  18 
years  of  Nasser’s  leadership,  which 
was  based  on  the  twin  assumptions 
of  Egypt’s  paramountcy  in  the  Arab 
world  and  Nasser's  personal 
leadership  of  that  world. 

When  Sadat  unveiled  his  peace 
initiative  with  Israel  in  November 
1977,  he  was  ready  to  risk  Egypt’s 
temporary  estrangement  from  the 
Arab  world.  He  expected  that  the 
other  Arabs  — or  at  least  most  of 
them  — would  sooner  or  later  fol- 
low his  lead. 

This  is  not  what  happened.  On 
the  contrary  Egypt  was  ostracized 
from  the  Arab  League,  and  nearly 
all  the  Arab  countries  broke  their 
diplomatic  ties  with  it.  Sadat  per- 
sonally became  a target  of  universal 
Arab  vituperation. 

Today,  Egypt  under  Mubarak  is 
being  slowly  welcomed  back  into 
the  embrace  of  its  Arab  sister  states, 
and  it  is  not  returning  on  condition 
that  it  abrogate  the  peace  so  abhor- 
rent to  the  other  Arabs. 

But  neither  are  the  other  Arab 
stales  following  in  Egypt’s  footsteps, 
and  all  the  talk  of  a peace  "process" 
is  misleading.  The  "moderate”. 
American-oriented  Arab  world 
readmitting  Egypt  into  its  fold  is 
tolerating  its  peace  with  Israel  as  an 
aberration,  no  more. 

In  assessing  Egyptian  intentions  it 
is  essential  to  understand  that 
Sadat’s  peace  initiative  was  not 
motivated  by  the  goal  of  reconcilia- 


tion and  peace  with  Israel,  but  try 
that  of  Egypt's  reorientation  in  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States. 

Peace  with  Israel  was  the  price 
that  the  pragmatist  Sadat  had  to 
swallow.  It  was  the  unavoidable 
payment  for  acceptance  by  the  U.S. 
as  a client  state  for  the  purpose  of 
Egypt’s  military  and  economic 
reconstruction. 

Ben-Elissar  puts  it  more 
diplomatically:  "The  U.S.  connec- 
tion assumed  paramount  impor- 
tance in  Sadat's  eyes.  He  came  to 
believe  it  was  essential  to  the  solu- 
tion of  Egypt's  myriad  internal 
problems.  The  Soviet  Union  simply 
couldn't  match  the  U.S.  on  that. 

"Bui  in  order  to  attain  that  goal, 
Sadat  had  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  a basic  strategy,  the 
reconstruction  of  Egypt  had  priority 
over  war.” 

The  question  of  the  reversibility 
of  the  peace  thus  cannot  be  con- 
ceived in  black  and  white  terms.  It 
is  rather  a matter  of  carefully- 
weighing  the  evidence  on  capability 
and  intentions  and  assessing  it,  not 
in  terms  of  yes  or  no.  but  in  terms  of 
probabilities. 

What  can  be  said  is  that  as  long  as 
Egypt's  ruling  establishments  retain 
their  orientation  on  the  U.S.  and  the 
West,  the  probability  of  reversibility 
and  a new  war  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  can  be  considered  as  low. 

Conversely,  the  profounder  the 
dimensions  of  Egypt's  return  to  the 
Arab  world  become,  and  the  more 
that  world  becomes  dominated  by 
fundamentalist  Moslem  radicalism, 
the  greater  will  be  the  probability  of 
a reversal  of  the  peace. 

A worrisome  additional  factor  is 
the  recent  Egyptian  flirtation  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  exemplified  by 
such  demonstrative  acts  as  Minister 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  Boutros 
Ghali’s  recent  tour  of  East  Euro- 
pean Communist  capitals,  to  un- 
derline the  contention  of  “Egypt's 
basic  non-alignment.” 

In  conclusion,  five  years  of  for- 
mal peace  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  alleviate  Israel's  deep  and  under- 
standable concern  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  a reversion  to  the  old  con- 
dition of  belligerence  and  war. 

In  five  years,  Egypt's  intentions 
have  been  put  to  the  acid  test  by 
Israel’s  entry  into  Lebanon.  The 
peace  has  weathered  that  test, 
although  one  should  always 
remember  that  the  Egyptian  army 
has  not  as  yet  restored  its  capability. 

( 77m  rt the  third  in  a series  of  tr  tides.} 


"Gardener’s  Corner”  will  appear 
tomorrow. 


ZIM  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  a new  service  to 
northern  Europe  and  England 
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In  a move  unprecedented  in  Israeli  shipping  circles  (Ha'aretz  25.12  83)  Zim  has  reached  an  accord  with  four 

renowned  international  shipping  companies  in  England.  Germany  and  Holland.  The  result  — Five  Star  Service 

to  Northern  Europe  and  England- 

Israel  — Felixstowe  — Antwerp 

Israel  — Hamburg  — Bremen  — Rotterdam 

Large,  modern  container  ships  will  call  at  Felixstowe  — a port  centrally  located  near  the  industrial  areas  of 
England.  Service  to  clients  in  London  will  continue  to  be  provided  from  a new  container  terminal 

* "Five  Star  Service"  will  operate  weekly  on  fixed  days. 

* "Five  Star  Service"  will  ensure  professional  handling  of  your  cargo. 

* "Five  Star  Service"  will  offer  you  the  combined  services  of  fwe  major  shipping  companies. 

* "Five  Star  Service"  — Expertise.  Reliability,  High  Sailing  Frequency. 


For  details,  contact  our  general  agents 
M.  DizengaH  & Co.  Lid..  Export  Department 
Haifa.  Tel.  04-652111.  Ashdod.  Tel.  055-20311  and 


Europe  and  Mediterranean  Services 
Haifa,  Tel.  04-652303.  Tel  Aviv.  03-630192 
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Zim  braced  to  face  cut-throat  competition 


By  YA'ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  — Competition  for 
cargoes  on  the  Israel- 
is edirerranean-Europe  shipping 
lines  has  become  so  severe  that 
competitors  must  now  either  work 
out  cargo-sharing  arrangements  or 
go  under,  heads  of  the  Zim  shipping 
company  told  the  press  here  on  Fri- 
day. 

“Whatever  happens,  it  won't  be 
Zim  that  will  sink,”  general 
manager  Yehuda  Rotem  and  the 
manager  of  the  company’s  shipping 
department,  Matty  Morgenstem, 
said. 

They  noted  that  the  cut-throat 
competition  had  lowered  cargo 
rates  by  25  to  30  per  cent  last  year, 
especially  since  the  new  Iscont 
company  of  Ezer  Weizman  and  Al- 
lalouf  entered  the  market.  This  had 
made  unprofitable  even  the  cheaper 
foreign-chartered  vessels  operated 
by  Zim's  competitors,  they  said. 

It  was  the  last  straw  when  the 
Lucy  B orchard  Company,  which 


operates  foreign  vessels  on  the 
Mediterranean  line,  this  month 
slashed  rates  on  the  Marseilles  run 
from  S850  to  S5S0  per  container. 
Zim  had  to  follow  suit  to  keep  its 
customers  “but  at  this  price  neither 
of  us  can  go  any  lower.” 

Zim  did  not  charter  a single 
foreign  ship  to  sail  on  all  these  lines, 
despite  punishing  government  ship- 
ping policies.  These  included  a pay- 
roll tax  not  applied  to  general  in- 
dustry; a refusal  to  recognise  shipp- 
ing as  a productive  export  industry; 
and  the  Treasury's  failure  to  ap- 
prove the  start  of  the  early  retire- 
ment scheme  For  sailors,  though 
Zim  is  paying  S3  million  annually 
into  it. 

“Foreign  ships  bear  none  of  these 
burdens  and  cost  their  owners  only 
S2.7Q0  a day,  which  was  still  better 
than  having  to  lay  them  up,  while 
our  ships  cost  us  between  S4.000 
and  S5.000  a day,”  Rotem  said. 

Fortunately  for  Zim  there  has 
been  a big  upswing  in  U.S.-bound 
trade  during  the  past  quarter,  es- 
pecially from  the  Far  East.  “ We  can 


hardly  satisfy  all  the  demand  and 
rates  have  risen  12.5  per  cent,  with 
another  8 per  cent  rise  due  in  May. 
A smaller.  5 per  cent  increase.is  due 
on  the  Israel-U.S.  route.”  he  added. 


This  windfall  had  provided  Zim 
with  breathing  space  and  put  it  into 
a position  to  face  all  competitors, 
the  speakers  noted. 


During  1983  Zim  actually  carried 
five  per  cent  more  cargoes  world- 
wide. but  revenue  remained  at  the 
1982  level  of  S730  million  due  to  the 
drop  in  rates.  Profits  declined  dur- 
ing the  year  despite  stringent 
economies,  which  are  expected  to 
yield  a further  saving  of  512m.  this 
year. 

Rotem  said  that  while  no  new 
orders  for  regular  ships  were  in  the 
pipeline,  he  expected  the  order  for 
two  refrigerated  ships  to  be  built  for 
Zim  and  Agrexco  by  the  Israel 
Shipyards  to  go  through.  The  deal 
depends,  however,  on  the 
government-owned  yard  offering 
prices  and  credit  similar  to  those  of- 
fered by  foreign  yards. 


Two  young  models  displaying  their  natural  charm.  (Ronnie  Neeman) 

Fancy  show  of  styles  by 
Gonen  Fashions  of  Katamon 


Drop  of  62  metres  in  water  pipeline 
utilized  to  produce  electricity 


A small  hydroelectric  power 
plant  that  will  save  the  economy 

590.000  a year  in  fuel  costs  was  of- 
ficially opened  yesterday  south  of 
Beit  Shean  by  the  chief  scientist  of 
the  Energy  Ministry,  Prof.  Dan 
Zaslavsky. 

The  plant  will  produce  1.125  mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  of  electricity. 

300.000  kwh  for  local  use  and  the 
rest  to  be  fed  into  the  national  grid. 
The  plant  cost  S300.000,  with  15  per 
cent  of  the  cost  provided  as  a grant 
by  the  ministry. 

The  power  plant  is  sited  to  take 
advantage  of  a 62-metre  drop  in  an 
irrigation  pipeline  running  from  spr- 
ings in  the  Beit  Shean  Valley  to 
nearby  fields.  A Mekorot  survey  has 
concluded  that  there  is  an  annual 
potential  in  the  Jordan  Valley  for 
4.5m.  kwh  to  be  produced  by 
hydroelectric  power,  utilizing 


relatively  small  differences  in 
elevation. 

Small  hydroelectric  power  plants 
were  recently  opened  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Huleh  Valley 
near  the  kibbutzim  Ma’ayan  Baruch 
and  Hagoshrim.  The  ministry  has 
estimated  that  400m.  kwh  could  be 
produced  each  year  from  small 
hydroelectric  plants  throughout  the 
country.  Annual  electricity  con- 
sumption for  1982/83  was  12  billion 
kwh. 


1 out  of  4 sailors 
had  accident 
last  year 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  — The  number  of  work 
accidents  in  the  merchant  marine  in- 
creased last  year,  Ya'acov  Recanati, 
general  manager  of  the  El-Yam 
shipping  company  said  at  the  annual 
work  safety  award  presentation  at 
the  Zion  Hotel  here  on  Friday. 


AID  PACT  — Egp'pt  and  West  Ger- 
many yesterday  signed  an  economic 
and  technical  aid  agreement  for  the 
year  1984  totalling  DM668  million. 

The  package  consists  of 
DM250m.  for  economic  develop- 
ment, DM  8m.  for  technical  as- 
sistance. and  DM  400m.  in  govern- 
ment guaranteed  supplier  credits. 


Batanova  Danca  Company  hosts 
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Superb  ballet,  funny  and  amusing,  15  male  dancers 
performing  ballerina  roles. 

Haifa:  Haifa  Auditorium,  Tuesday.  April  10  at  9.00  p.m. 

Tickets  at  the  Haifa  Auditorium  box  office.  1 1 Saerwald.  Tel.  662244. 
at  agencies,  and  work  committees. 

Tel  Aviv:  Mann  Auditorium,  Wednesday.  April  11.  at  9.00  p.m.; 
Thursday.  April  12.  at  3.00  p.m.  and  9.00  p.m. 

Tickets  at  Hadran.  Tel.  248787.  at  agencies  and  works  committees,  and 
at  the  Mann  Auditorium  box  office. 

Jerusalem:  Binyenei  Ha'uma.  Saturday  night.  April  14.  at  9.00  p.m. 
Tickets  at  Klaim.  8 Shamai  St.  Tel.  234061.  at  agencies,  work 
-’committees;  and  at  BinyerieT  Ha’uma  box  office. 

Special  reduction  for  Batsheva  subscribers.  ; , 

The  artists  are  staying  at  the  Astoria  hotel. 

Production:  Talrt  Productions 


There  were  520  accidents  in  1983, 
compared  to  only  408  the  previous 
year.  This  meant  that  of  the  2,000 
seamen  in  the  merchant  marine  an 
average  of  one  in  every  four  was  in- 
jured last  year.  Recanati  said.  This 
meant  that  the  safety  committee  of 
the  merchant  marine  still  had  a lot 
of  work  to  do  to  increase  safety 
awareness  and  reduce  the  number 
of  accidents. 

Annual  safety  prizes  were’ 
awarded  to  12  individual  seamen 
and  to  six  ships;  the  Zira  Marseilles 
and  Zim  Miami.  El  Yam's  Leon  and 
Ariella  G..  the  Moran  owned  by  the 
Tarshish  company  and  the  Li 
Sharon  of  the  Yanor  company.. 


I 
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The  Hamburg  Consort 
offices  a«T2££j 
"■  Instruments  ■ 

•>  V . IXC-I  H'*  M!lil?ll  1 

Haifa,  Stella  Maris 
tomorrow,  Tues.,  7.30  p.m. 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Slum  residents  and  socialites  rub- 
bed shoulders  at  the  Jerusalem 
Hilton  Hotel  on  Saturday  night  to 
witness  an  unusual  fashion  show  — * 
the  presentation  of  the  summer  line 
of  Gonen  Fashions,  the  product  of  a 
neighbourhood  textile  plant  set  up 
in  Katamon  Het  and  Tet  through 
Project  Renewal.  - % 

The  16  amateur  models  hailing 
from  several  Jerusalem 
neighbourhoods  strutted  and 
swirled  with  professional  aplomb 
down  the  runway  set  up  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  Hilton.  They  showed 
off  the  sportswear  made  in  the 
Katamon  plant  under  a licence 
agreement  with  the  firm  owned  by 
the  Braunschveig  family  of  Zurich. 
The  family,' whose  European  plants 
produce  children's  clothes  under 
the  Sun  Kid  label,  is  active  in  the 
Swiss  Jewish  community  that  is 
'Twinned”  with  Katamon  Het  and 
Tet  (also  known  as  Gonen)  in  Pro- 
ject Renewal. 

Presiding  over  the  event,  which 
packed  in  a standing-room-only 
crowd,  was  Jerusalem  business- 
woman and  socialite  Goga  Rejwan, 
who  both  introduced  the  fashions 
and  acted  as  nursemaid,  hustling  the 
young  models  on  and  off  the  stage. 
The  event  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek, 
with  the  facilities  donated  by  the 
Hilton,  Hamashbir  Latzarchan,  and 
the  local  weekly  Kol  Yerushalayim. 

A dominant  motif  in  the  collec- 
tion of  shorts,  slacks,  jerseys  and 
blouses  was  large  swatches  of  lively 
colours  — blue,  red,  green,  pink, 
olive  and  ochre  — set  off  against 
backgrounds  of  beige,  yellow  or 
white. 

The  event  was  also  used  to  raise 
money  for  a library  for  the  Gonen 
community  centre.  Raffle  tickets 
for  IS  1.000  each  were,  sold,  with  the 
rprize  — a trip  abroad  — donated  by  ' 
"Rejwan’ s Travel'Service.  : | 

’ The  plant,  which  ndw!emptdys-32; 
was  set  up  about  a year  and  a half 
ago,  in  accordance  with  an  idea 


conceived  by  the  former  head  of  the 
Jewish  Agency  Project  Renewal 
Department,  Yehiel  Admoni,  and 
Zohar  Naor,  director  of  the 
Jerusalem  Renewal  Corporation. 

The  plant  was  established,  Naor 
explained,  as  a public  company 
owned  jointly  by  the  Jerusalem 
Renewal  Corp.  and  Hevrat  Ha’ov- 
dim,  which  acts  through  Kibbutz 
Tzor'a.  The  $70,000  so  far  invested 
was  provided  by  the  Swiss  twins  c# 
the  neighbourhood,  with  Tzor'a, 
which  also  manufactures  children's 
clothing,  providing  know-how  and 
experience. 

Naor  said  that  the  ultimate  goal  is 
to  transfer  ownership  of  the 
enterprise,  to  the  workers,  who  will 
form  a cooperative  governed  by  a 
board  of  directors  compossd  of 
local  residents  and  representatives 
of  the  current  owners. 

M ost  of  the  plant’s  employees  are 
women  who  never  worked  before, 
and  who  put  in  their  six-hour  work 
day  in  a flexible  manner  that  allows 
them  time  for  their  family  commit- 
ments. 

Plant  manager  David  Giiboasaid 
that  20,000  items  of  clothing  were 
produced  during  1983/84,  with  35,- 
000  the  target  this  year.  The  clothes 
are  sold  through  a number  of  retail 
outlets  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere, 
including  Hamashbir  Latzarchan 
and  Shekem. 

Naor  said  that  the  plant  grossed 
IS II  million  on  sales  of  its  winter 
line,  but  is  still  operating  at  a loss. 

The  Gonen  plant  remains  a uni- 
que enterprise  for  economic, 
development  of  Project  Renewal 
areas,  combining  Diaspora  com- 
munity investment  and  know-how 
with  local  management.  Several 
Diaspora  communities  linked  to 
other  renewal  neighbourhoods  are 
considering  setting  up  similar 
enterprises. 


NE-AND-0NE  CROSSWORD 

^ ; 1 :■ 

ACROSS 

1 Given  cards  so  dealt  Fred 
one  (5) 

1 seized  and  formally  tied  up 
(8)  u 

10  A favour  obtained  by  win- 
ning ways  (7) 

11  Here  Moroccans  come  home 
with  greater  zest  (7) 

12  A university  ditty  coming 
back  to  me  finally  (4) 

13  Imitation  post  (5) 

14  A slightly  depressed  area  in 
need  of  stirring  up  (4) 

17  He’ll  go  along  with  you  for 
a pleasant  get-together  (9,  5) 

19  Putting  pupils  into  different 


22  Strip  off  on  the  -Manx  shore 
(4) 

23  Aphis  in  imitative  style  (5) 

24  An  English  rebel  hanged  in 
a basket  (4) 

27 1 make  a song  about  one 
wine  from  Tuscany  ...  (7) 

28 . . .though  there's  naturally 
nothing  to  drink  during  this 
(71 

29  A guide  for  a streetcar  that 
runs  alongside  the  court 
(4-4) 

SO  To  entrance  and  take  pos- 
session (5) 


DOWN 

1 Anyone  like  Charon  was  the 
last  to  have  a row  with  (8) 

2 A stocktaker  moving  with 
whispers  (7) 

3 & b Though  it  may  lose  or 
gain  you  a day  it  should 
show  the  corresponding  time 
(4-4) 

5 Where  one’s  figure  does  one 
no  credit  (2,  5.  5,  4) 

6 See  3 

7 A cover-up  of  some  vital 
statistics  (7) 

8 Composition  written  with 
lamentable  slowness  (5) 

9 Me?  I'm  wrapped  in  contem- 
plation (4-10) 

15  Bow  to  put  off  (5) 

16  & 26  A draught  of  breath- 
taking efficacy!  (5,  4) 

IS  The  forebear  of  an  excitable 
coster  (8) 

20  Where  citizens  may  take  aim 
with  care,  constitutionally 
(7) 

21  Practical  knowledge  within 
the  viewer’s  range  (7) 

22  Religious  resting-place  for  a 
little  loopy  embroidery  (5) 

25  Nail  turning  blue-colour  (4) 

26  See  16 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Kupai  Holim  Clalh.  Romema, 
52319.  Balsam.  Salah  Eddia.  272315.  Shu'ifat, 
Shu’afai  Road.  8 101 08.  Dar  Eld  a v.  a.  Herod's 
unie.  jbju>8. 

Tel  A*fr:  not  available: 

Peub  Tikis:  Kupai  Holim  Claltt,  Haim  Ozer 
Si..  **05271 . 

Netanya:  Kupai  Holim  Cal  it.  31  Brodetzky. 
91123. 

Haifa:  Yavne.  7 [bn  Sina,  67228*.  Ofir.  80 
Ha'aLfmaui.  K.  Ata.  721763. 


Magcn  David  Adorn  emergency  phone 
numbers  (round  the  clock  service). 

AMidod  41332  ,mi,t 


Ashkelon  23333 
Bat  Yam  *585555 
Beersheba  78333 
Carmiel  *988555 


Jerusalem  "523133 
Kiryai  Shmona  *44334 
Nahariya  "923333 
Netanya  "23333 
Pctah  Tikva  "9231  111 


P.f"  SaiT*  *mui  Rehovut  ”5(333 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Eilai  72333 
Had  era  22333 
Haifa  "512233 
Honor  36333 
Holon  803133 


Rishon  LeZion  942333 
Safed  30333 
Tel  Aviv  "2401 II 
Tiberias  "901 1 1 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Museum.  Exhibition  Ryoram  M cross, 
-Happy  Moments  (Opera)",  industrial  paints 
on  wood.  Master  Drawings  from  Uflizi  Gal- 
- lery:  Small  Scale  Modern  Sculpture  from 
Museum;  Joseph  Zaritsky.  oil  paintings  and 
aquarelles:  David  Schncuer.  posters  and 
advertisements:  Henrioo,  45  Years  of  Design; 
Art  Looks  K Art  (until  26.3.);  On  Reisman. 
Paintings:  Scraps,  borne  theatre  sets  and 
greeting  cards:  Tom  Scidmann  Freud;  Perma- 
nent-Collection  of  Judaic*.  Art  and 
Archaeology  and  Contemporary  Israeli  An. 
Rockefeller  Mascara:  Kadcsh  Barnes.  Judean 
Kingdom  fortress;  How  to  Study  the  Past  (for 
children/  Paley  Centre,  next  to  Rockefeller 
Museum).  Closed  Saturdays. 

Marttog  Hours:  Main  Museum  10.5  At  11: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  330:  Children’s  film. 
‘Chomps,  the  Million  Dollar  Dog*.  8 JO; 
"The  Artist  and  His  Public",  debate  between 
artists  and  critics". 

HADASSAH  — Guided  tour  of  all  installa- 
tions * Hourly  tours  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  and 
Hadassah  Mt.  Scopus.  * Information,  reserva- 
tions: 02-416333,  02-446271. 

Hebrew  UaJrendp*; 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9 and  1 la.m.  from  Ad- 
ministration Building.  Givat  Ram  Campus, 
Buses  9 and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  II  a.m  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre.  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9 and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  Tel.  02-882819. 

American  Mizrachi  Women.  Free  Morning 
’Tours  — 8 Alkalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
699222. 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics),  Hadas- 
sah Ein  Kcrcm  (internal,  surgery,  orthopedics, 
E.N.T.1.  Hadassah  Mount  Scopus 
(gynecology;.  Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 
Tel  A»ir:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal,  surgery). 
Netanya:  Liniado’  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology,  surgery). 


"Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MIC l/)  service 
in  the  area  round  the  clock. 

J01  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. 

Jerusalem  Center  for  Drug  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention.  Tel.  663828,  663902. 

14  Beth  Lehem  Rd. 


Tel  Ariv 


*“Emn"  — Mental  Health  First  Aid,  TeL; 
Jerusalem  669911.  Tel  Arif  253311,  Hath  538 
888,  Beersheba 48111,  Netanya  35316. 


FLIGHTS 


Rape  Crisis  Centre  (34  bows),  for  help  call  Tel 
Ariv.  234819,  Jensalem  — 810110,  and  Haifa 
88791. 
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24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Cull  03-972484 
(mahMbe) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  lines) 


POLICE 


MUSEUMS 

Tel  Arir  Museum.  ExMbfttoa:  Cosmic  Images 
in  the  An  of  the  20th  Century.  Micha 
Kirshner.  photographs;  GassicaJ  Painting  in 
17th  and  1 8th  centuries;  Impressionism  and 
Post-Impressionism;  Twentieth  Century  Art. 
Vbitiag  Homs:  Sun.-Thur.  10-10.  Fri,  closed. 
Sat.  10-2;  7-10.  Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion: 
New  ExhiMtkM  A Pear  and  an  Apple  — Ex- 
hibition on  Sttll-Lfe.  VUdag  Hoars:  Sun.- 
Thur.  9-1;  5-9.  Sat.  10-2.  Fri.  dosed.. 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
American  Mizrachi  Worm*.  Free  Morning 
Tours  — Td  Aviv,  Tel.  220187,  243106 
WZZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060:  Haifa,  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN  — N A*  A MAT.  Momirfg 
tours.  Call  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv,  2 36096. 


Dial  100  la  most  parts  of  the  country. 
Tiberias  dial  924444.  Kiryat  Shmona  40444. 


What's  Oa  in  Haifa,  dhl  04-640840. 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 
1 Naturist 

4 Michaelmas  datsv 
& Drier 


9 Ruled  over 

10  Roofed  open 
portico 

11  Small  fresh-watt* 
duck- 

13  Hawthorn 


m ■ ■ ■ 


14  Cburcb  choir  recess 

15  Threatening 

18  Disturbed  stretch 
of  sea 

82  Malay  chief 
33  Be  recmnbeni 
13,  4)  . 

25  Personal  satin* 

36  Unfit 

27  Part  of  wheel 

28  Warded  oB 


Yesterday’s Sotatto** 


fi  ■ ■ aia  i 
1 iB  am* 
aia  ■ ■ ai 


■""Tils!: 


DOWN 
1 Inherent 
3 Word  dep 

(anag-Ho^i 

3 Needle-h’ke  piece  ol 
wood 

4 Of  like  nature 
(Strained 

6 Conundrum 

7 Fish 

13  ChrisTmasnmr 

16  Acrobat's  garment 

17  Flounces'' 

IB  Lone  thick  t»i«e 
timber  ' 

28  Combined 

22  Large  plarw  ' 

24  Drink  hard  . 


iBnSQOQQBH  □ n n 
□ no  nnnsciSB 
[EDBHIinS  C3  0 B □ 
n d s sEsnnQo 
1000000300  0 0 B 
0 0 a □0300000 

□□□E00  0 0 0 0 

Ei  annnsaa  □ 

□ 0 □ 0 O0BD0D 

0030000Q  000 

a n □ sms  BiDciH  QI3 

Esaauanu  0 □ s 

H 0 □ 0 0000300 
I1000BH0  0 Q n 

0 3 0 OQ00S0D00 


QUICK  SOLUTION 


ACROSS:  i lioomv  4 Natlnn.  9 
Penalty.  10  Rogue,  il  Earl,  12  Pig- 
tail. 13  Ash  14  Trip.  18  Need.  18 
Bel.  2#-  Imperil.  Zl  Edge.  Z4  Adieu. 
25  Nmplus.  26'  Elated.  2t  Trend. 
DOWN:  i Ramer.  Z Owner.  3 Yale. 
S Arrogant.  6 fngrxte.  7 Needle- 
8 Nvtnph.  13  Aperture.  14.  Renitra. 
17  Pirate  18  Blank  19  Lraw  32 
Delve.  23  Knot  • - ■ • 
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Notices  in  this  featgre  are  digged  at. 
1S520  per  line  including  VAT.  insertion 
every  day-of  the  month  costs  IS  1 0.205 
inefuding  VAT.  per  month.  Copy  accep-a 
ted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
-and  all  recognized  advertising  agents. 
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Your  money  & your  quesdonsj 


By  JOSEPH  MORGEN  STERN 

QUESTION:  I L? 

‘•boy”  order  for  shsm  wJthoat 
price  tin*. 

listed  « “seBen  only,  indicating  “ 
imbalance  between  seOmeodbuyeni. 
Why  hasn’t  my  order  been  fined- 

ANSWER:  One  of  the  anomalies 
of  local  stock  exchange  regulations 
is  that  when  there  is  an  Imbalance  oi 
cither  buyers  or  sellers,  trading  is 
suspended.  No  doubt,  in  your  situa- 
tion, some  seller  would  have  been 
glad  to  sell  you  his  shares  at  a loss  ot 
5 per  cent,  which  is  the  level  at 
which  , the. 'exchange  fixes  “sellers 
only”  shares. 

QUESTION:  Mutual  Amd  price* 
sometimes  seem  to  move  up  or  down 
faster  than  the  prices  of  their 
holdings.  Why  fa  this  so?  - 

ANSWER:  Mutual  funds  whose 
shareholdings  make  up  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  their  total  portfolio 
may  marie  up  or  down  the  prices  of 
their  shares  which  are  listed  as 
“buyers  only”  or  “sellers  only”  by 
10  per  cent,  rather  than  the  actual  5 
per  cent  movement.  This  has  a 
marked  effect  oh  the  volatility  of 
mutual  funds. 

QUESTION:  I came  to  Israel  fire 
yean  ago  and  brought  with  me  a 
relatively  large  sum  of  do  Bars  which  I 
deposited  with  one  of  the  major 
banks.  The  interest  paid  appeared  to 
be  fair  and  I did  not  object  when  I 
could  withdraw  only  $500  a day.  Now 
the  bank  teDs  me  that  I can  withdraw 
my  capital  only  In  dhekefa.  Do  I have 
a case  for  legal  redress?  Mast  I leave 
the  country  recover  my  money  In 
dollars? 

ANSWER:  Residents  must  abide 
by  the  local  law.  Israel  always  has 
had  currency  regulations,  although 
there  was  a liberalization  in  1977. 
The  outlook  for  the  future  is  for  a 
greater,  rather  than  a lesser  degree 
of  control  over  foreign  currency. 
Your  free  foreign  currency  account 
is  'Tree”  to  the  extent  that  you  may 
transfer  these  funds  without  restric- 
tion in  and  out  of  Israel  for  a period 
of  20  years  from  the  rime  of  your  ar- 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL:  ' 

8.15  School  Broadcasts  15.00  Surprise 
Train  15.20  Tout*  15.45  Follow.  Me  - 
Engfish  for  Adults  16.00  The  Heart  (pan 
29)  16.25  Rehov  Snmsum  17.00  A New 
Evening- five  magazine 
CHILDRENS  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  Efiffrent  Strokes 
ARAB1C-LANGUAGE  programmes: 

18.30  News  roundup 
1832  Programme  TYaOer 
1835 Sports 

19.30 New*.  ■ 

“HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  rtauine  at  * 
20.0Q3Vitliane1Brt)QnIiup'■.'■  iL‘ 

20.10  PiDar  of  Fire  (part  13) 

2L00Mabat  Newsreel 
2130  Basketball  — second  half  of  the 
final  between  Maccabi  Tel  Aviv  and 
Hapod  Ramaz  Gan 
22.00 This  is  the  Time 

22.05  Special  programme  marking- the- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
00.05  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial) 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  1830 
(JTV  3)  Science  film  19.00  NewhinFrundi 
1930  News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in 
Arabic  20.30  Buffalo  Bill  21.10 
Documentary  22.00 News  in  £ng6sh.  22- 15 
Han  to  Hart 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV  (Prom  T.A.  north): 


13.00  Shape^-Up  13.30  Insight  14.00 
Another  Life  1430  700  C3ub  15.00  Aftcr- 


Another  Life  1430  700  C3nb  15.00  After- 
noon Movie  16.30  Spidennan  17.00 
Fopcye  1730  Soper  Book  18.00  Laramie 

19.00  Bonanza  20.00  Another  life  2030 
World  News  Tonight  21.00  Entertainment 
Special  WKR1?  Ondnnati  21 30  NBA  Bas- 
ketball 2234  700  Qub  2334  News  Update 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Marie 

6.02  Musks!  Clock 

7.07  Arne:  Overture;  C.P-E.  Bach:  Trio 
Sonata  (Perlman,  Zukecman) 

730 Mozart:  piano  Concerto  No.25,IL503 
(Gulda,  Vienna  Philharmonic.  Abbado); 
Haydn:  String  Quartet,  Op.  9,  No3  (Aeo- 
lian);  Badr.  Partita  No3  (Szeryng);.Bar- 
tok:  4 Pieces  for  Orchestra,  Op.  12  (Frank- 
furt Radio-btbaJ):  Kodaly:  Hary  Janos, 
suite  (Cleveland,  Szell) 

930  BoieJdku:  Harp  Concerto;  Beeth- 
oven: Quartet,  Op,  74  (New  Hungarian); 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.2  (IPO.  Mehta); 
Schumann:  Fantasie  Stuecke,  Op.  12 
(Emmanuel  Ax);  Dvorak:  Symphony 
No3,  Op.  10  (London  Symphony.  Ker- 
tesz) 

12.00  An.  Hour  with  soprano  Robin 
WeiseJ-Capsouto  - Schuetz;  I won't  die; 
Schubert:  Serenade;  Britten:  4 British 


FoDcsongp;  Haydn:  Salve  Regina- 
. 13.05  Musical  Greetings  . 

15.00  Bakasfaot  - Songs  of  the  Jews  of 
Aleppo 

15.30  Youth  Programme  - Bach  tefis-a 
stay  - excerpts  from’  the  Notebook  of 
Anna  Magdalena  Bach;  Capricdo  on  the 

. departure  of  fau  bdoved  brother;  Peasant 

1630  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Michel  Tabadunk  conducting;  with 
Bracha  Eden  and  Alexander  Tanur.  duo- 
pianists.  — Brahms:  Tragic  Overture; 
Mozart;  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos,  K.36S; 
Saint-Saens:  Symphony  No  3 (with  Eli- 
sabeth Rokjff,  organ) 

48.00  Mhrica  Viva  - David  Del  Tretfiri: 
The  Final  Alice  (Barbara  Hendricks,  C3n- 

cago  Symphony,  SoW) 

19.05  Handel:  Suite  No3  for  Harpsichord; 
Haydn:  String  Quartet,  Op.76,  No.l; 
Mendelssohn;  Symphony  No.4 

20.30  The  Scrim  Philharmonic  Orchestra, 
. Klaus  Temntedi  conducting,  with.  Peter 
: Snrovricy^vkdm  - Dvorak:  Violin  Conce& 

to.  Op 33;  Schubert:  Symphony  No.9; 
Piano  Recital  - Markus  PalDc,  at  the 
Scbwetringeai  Festival  - Shostakovich: 
Prdodes  and  Fugues,  Op.87:'aemeirti; 

. Sonata  in  G minor;  Brahma  Paganini 
Variations,  bdok  one;  Chopin:  Scherzo 
No.4:  '-.  r~  ■ 

23.00  Something  Different 


6.03  Programmes  for  Ofim 

730  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice  of 

Music) 

’ 930 Encomser- five  famfiy  magazine 
1030 Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
lLlO  Etememaiy  School  Broadcasts  1 
1130  Education  for  all 

12.05  A Guest  for  an  Hoot 

13.00  News  in  English  - . . 

1330 News  in  French  t • 

14.05  Children's  programmes 
1533  Notes  on  a New  Book 

n^OEveryman’sUniversity  - - 

18.05  Afternoon  gawks 
18.47 BtWe Reading  ... -'--1 


rival  Since  the  shekel  ts  legal  Ceridfr 
and  since  Israelis  are  notsBcwedio  ‘ 
bold  in  cash  more  than  S3Q0, 1 faiho 
sec  the  necessity  of  discriminating  ; . 
between  nevveo  mers  and  old  settle:^/  • 
regarding  this  regulation.  -.  3 
QUESTIONi  I Jhave  teen  recti* 
big  a moodily  facome  2 per  <*g  - 
tom  my  Income-prodocbg  BMtoal 

find.  Ifl  wool  to  towtemymombiy 

withdrawals  to  *2,2®  : 

this  effect  the  principal  mm  wMcbJ 

have  forested  fa  die  fimd? 

ANSWER:  In  effect  you  are  isk-  : 
ing  whether  your  mutual  fund  caa.  r 
give  you  a real  monthly  yield  of  .4  ; 
per  cent-  That  would  mean  thatink  i 
month  when  the  cost-of-living  index  ; 
goes  up  hy,  a*  15  P«f  eeht,'  j ' 
die  value  of  the  holdings  woadd  S 
have  to  go  up  by  1*  per  cent.  I dp-  ■ 
not  believe  that  any  of  the  income  ■ 
paying  mutual  funds  could  maintain 
such  a growth  without  paying  :q®  t 
from  capital.  In  fact,  I have  my 
doubts  whether  in  current  highin- 
flation  it  could  pay  out  2 per  cenUl  • 
month  without  erosion  of  capital 

QUESTION:  la  1M3  pn»i- . 
dent  fond  appreciated  by  188  perre«. 

How  did  It  do  fo  tenns  of  inflation  an) 

devaluation? 

ANSWER : Since  the  rale  of  infla- 
tion for  1983  was  190  per  cent,  yttm  . 
holdings  just  failed  to  keep  p^ce 
with  the  index.  The  devaluation- of 
the  shekel  was  much  greater  and  • . 
stood  at  220  per  cent,  fo  dollar 
terms  your  holdings  lost  just  over  JO 
per  cent  Each  SI 000  of  hoidinga,  at 
the  outset  of  1983,  was  worth  pa  \ 
under  S900  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


Yitzhak  Mann  again  >: 
heads  Accountants  VV 

TEL  AVIV.  — Former  Income 
Commissioner  Yitzhak  Mann  ■'wa, 
recently  elected  president  of  theln- 
stitute  of  Certified  Public  Ac  cons- 
tants. Some  1,200  of  the  2,-800 
members  voted  in  the  election, 

1 which  gave  him  the  post  for  .which 
Israel  Strauss  was  also  compete. 


OSSIFIED 


19.05  Reflections  oa  the  Portion  of  thfr  ^ 

week  * 

1930 Programmes  for  Olim  -.1 

22.05  Castles  in  Spam  J 


Second  Programme 

Tl2  Gymnastics 

630  Editorial  Review 

633  Green  Light  -drivers1  corner  • 

7.00 This  Morning- news  magazine 

8.05  Sate  Journey 

9.05  Howe  Call- with  Rivka  Michael! 

10.10  AH  Shades  of  the  Network- morning’' 
magazine 

12.05  Open  Line- news  and  music 

13.00  Midday- news  commentary,  music- 

14.10  Matters  of  Interest- with  Gabi  Gazit”. 

•'1630  Safe  Journey’  • 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 

17.30  Of  Men  and  Figures 

18.05  Hebrew  songs  [ 

18.45  Today  in  Sport  ..  j 

19.05  Today -radio  newsreel 

1930  Law  and  Justice  Magazine  % - 

20.05  Cantorial  Music 

22.05  Folksongs  -• 

23.05 Treasure  Hunt  r 


Amy 

6.06  Morning  Sounds 
630  University  on  the  Air 

7.07  "lOTl  - with  Alex  Anski 

8.05  Morning  Newsreel  , ., 

9.05  Right  Now—  with  Michael  Handdr'l 

sallz  *.•■. 

11.05  Israeli  Winter- with  Hi  Ytsracli 

D.05  Two  Hours  • « 

15.05  What's  Wrong?  - with  ErezTal 

16.05  Foot  in  the  Afternoon  •;  .teg 

17.05  Evening  Newsreel  • Tw 

18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine  . ,®s 


19.05  Music  Today  - music  magyri"e 

20.05  Golden  Okfies  Hit  Parade  . 

21 .00  Mabat— TV  Newsreel  .. ' •m] 

2135Umveraity  on  the  Air  (repeat  f 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  A Symp bathetic  Ear  (repeat) 

00.05  Night  Birds -songs,  chat  ''' 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 
Eden:  Scar  face  6,  9:  Edison  Brajffl 
Storm;  HaUrah:  Big. Laugh:  Kflr:  Vertigb. 
4,  7.  9.15;  MitcMl : * Silkwood  7,  9.1SJ 
Orisa:  To  Be  or  Not  toBe;  Ores;  Escape  j 
from  the  Bronx;  Ron:  Return  of  Martfafi 
Guerre  4,  7,  9.15.- Srawdur:  Yol  7.  9.15:1 
Binyead  Ha'unacSven  7, 9;  On can  Ow:J 
Breathless  7, 9. 1 5;  Cfacmatfceqai : Stand  Gin 
7;  I Compagnl  7.30  (small  hall):  FimS 
Blood  9.30  ; ? 


TEL  AVIV  430,  7.15,  930  * ■ 

Allrabj:  The  Day  After  4.30.  7.10,  9 JO;  - 
Bs-Yehada:  Big  Laugh;  Chra  1:  Terms  of  5 
Endearment  430.  7.  935;  Chen  2:  Nev&J 
Cry  Wolf  435.  7.10,  9.40  (Sun.,  MomilU 
2);  Chen  3:  Trading  Places  430,  7,  9.3fJ;| 
4:  Experience  Preferred  by  but  now 
Essential  4.45.  735,  935;  Cnmerbiitil 
Tales  fO.30.-7  JO;  Own  5:  Cinderella  4-Mi 
730.  935;  The  Graduate  1030.  13M 
fh<ra  One:  Private  School;  Gass:  Fun? 
ny  Girl  6,  9;  Defcd:  To  Be  or  Not  to 
7.15,.  9:30;  Drlve-Ia;  Officer  aim 
Genlleman  7.15.  9.30;  Esther:  Le 
Marginal  7.15,  930;  Gati  Brainstorm; 
Gordon:  Narayana  4.30.  7.  930;  Hbdf 
Scarface  6.  9;  Lev  I;  Return  of  Martin 
Guerre  130,  430,  7,  930;  Lev  ps-Wn-ti 
the  Never  Never  1 30. 430, 7, 930;  Lbaglj 
The  Chosen;  Maxim:  Pour  Cent  Briwfl 
Wen;  MograUi  Hoaomy^ 
sul-.-Orty:  Rear  Window;  Paris 
f^-  Ziggy  and  Stardust  7.l5.  93(fe^BH| 
£ “ DfacipUne;  Shahaf:  Silkwood  4%% 
930;  Stadia:  Educating  Rita;  TcfeMpS 
w Carmen;  Td  Arir;  Star Trak  lffl 
Wrath  rflChan;  Td  Arir  Masram:  Mut^ 
gjJ71  “0B:Fdnny  and  Alexander  4JQg 


HAIFA  4, 6A5, 9 - -u 

AmpkHhftit;  Pour  Cem  Briques  'Tbs 
Pius  Rkn:  Armoa:  Scarface  5. 


firepreiai  r\AU  VWtt  , 

Plus  Rkn;  Amon:  Scarface  5,  , 

A*mbb:  Fort  Apache  the  Bronx;  Cher  ! 
Zoifra  the  Greek;  Moriah:  Educating  i 

9:  Orah:  Who  Will  Love  My  , 
Children;  Oily:  \ Love  You  Canpen  6A5.h 
.9;  rjar.  Return  of  Martin  Guerre  4, 6.30:  ] 
_Big  Laugh;  Sferh:  Big  Laugh- 1 
6A5. 9:  French  Caheral  Centre;  Lacdrob*  ] 
Lucien  930.  . . . , 


RAMAT  CAN  ' 

Aibm:  Rear  Window  7.15,  930;  Opera-  ’ 
Qon  Leopard  4:  Lily:  Educating  Rita  7.15,  j 
930;  Oafej  Lord  of  Discipline  7.15. 9L»  j 
Noahs  Ark  4;  Ordea;  Big  Laugh; Has*! 
Gan;  To  Be  or  Not  to  Be  7.15,  9.30  J 


J3ERZLTYA 

B|g  Laugh  AJSS.  '7.15. 9.3 
pwp  dc  Fpudre  7,15,5.15  . 


HOEON 

IHfafai:  YoT  7.15,  930:  King  Arthur  -4 
Saroy  Ulcftr  Window  .43Q,.  7.15,  930 


rise  8%  on  election  news 


T£L  AVIV,  -r -The  General  Share  ->■-  ■ • i;  . >,. 

Cp't  Index  had  Ks  biggest  one-day  rise  of  TYd  ■ Arai- 

d .[he  .year  as  ft  advanced  by  8.08  per  ' “ AC1  AVrV 
,n°%  j;ent  yesterday.  It  was  a day  of  spec- " ru  i tn_  ' 

,’l  *tecular  gains  which  , saw  ho  fewer  . ESlQjCK  liXCflSIlgG 
J^rk^than  445  securities  advance  bv  ' ‘ ' 

,V  P*ri  margins  that  ranged  from  5 to  as  ■'  MORGEN STERN 

J “J  Kt  ■high  as  50  per  cent.  Of.  these  227  -/*?•  .v  ,..r.  ‘ , , ■» 

2 - V shares  were  fixed  as  “buyers  only”  most  abrupt  turn-around  jn  j scent 

; -and  automatically  upped  by  5 per  . market  history.  ‘ 

sa»  c*nt.  A full  218  othershares  soared.  : ; Advisers  in  commercial’  banks 

‘w  ‘ «’Ith  gains  of  20^30  per  cent  in  near-  . reported  ih at  there  was  a rush  into 

ly  all  sectors.:  ■ • - . the. share  market,  which  was  almost 

“dl  fi!r(;  -Behind  the  massive  demand  was.  unprecedented  in  its  strength  and 
-uiji  Mite  knowledge  ihat  the  government  proportion. , Expectations  are  that 
-had  no  recouiie  butte agree  to  ear-  this  trend  may  continue  when 
7J‘  <«r r elections.  While-  few  thought  that  ' t rading  resumes, today . 

, . ' there  would  be  a return  to  the.  type  - . Commercial  bank  shares  which 
:a,n£i  { of  largesse  associated  with  former  are  part  of  the  “agreemem"  puiper- 
'5r  ce^;  Twance  Minister  Yoram;  Aridor'i  formed  the  general  averages  and 
ir.c  .pre-election  policies,  there  was  a came  through  with  a sectoral  ad- 
-consensus  that  the  government  • -van.ee  of  nearly, 9 per  cent.  Trading 
would  refrain  from  adopting  urr-  - in  these  issues  amounted  to  exactly 
• 1 i*.  popular  economic  policies.  Certain-,  half  of  the  total  turnover. 

■"=r.\  Tjj'  4y,  little  would.be  done  to  upset  the  IDB.  Mizrahi  and.  Hapoalim  b 
* Psr',  jjublic.  on.  whose  votes  the  govern-  were  ail  ahead  by  io.per  cent.. while 

■ v*^ieDtcounted.  • ± ■ Leumi  trailed  only- slightly  with 'a 

an'  --“It  *s  a complete  new  ball  game,  ! rise  of.9.8  per  cent. 

an<*  •*  shou,d  al,ow  d16  market  to  Bank  and  bankholding  issues  not 
i See  a run-up  of  considerable  part  of  the  “agreement*’  were 
-proportions/1  was  -the  assessment  of  equally  strong  and  registered  gains 
; raij.,-  one  market  analyst.  oflO  per  cent, 

i,  :;j,  . ' Reportsfro^n  the  banking  com-  Mortgage  bank  options  soared  by 

■ ^ ™SVnd,e“d,  the  PubIlc  as  much  as  23/7.  per  cent,  as  was  the 

-its.  °P‘ed;r"r  mu.tual  fund  purchasts,  case  with  The  shares  on 

?:i,.  rather  than  .nvestmg  ^directly  in-  their  part  were  10  per  cent  higher, 
m.  i..  specific  shares.  The  Odem  mutual  ..  . ..  . _ ... 

rv.  fund,  managed  by  Bank  Leumi,  is  a In  . the  specialized  financial  m- 

i j e i i . ...  Stftution  ffrounSnOmn  ahenri 


. the  share  market,  which  was  almost 
unprecedented  In  its  strength  and 
. proportion. , Expectations  are  that 
this  trend  may  continue  when 
trading  resumes, today. 

. Commercial  bank' shares  which 
are  part  of  the  “agreement"  outper- 
formed the  general  averages  and 
came  through  with  a sectoral  ad- 


•'  --.rf  closed-end  fund  and  yesterday  it  group  turnon  zipped  ahead 

..  ..  was  announced  that  orders  for  its  ?y  22.7  per  cent.  Others  were  pick- 
TV*  .units  were  -only  allocated  on  a 25  '^P  gams  of  up  to  10  per  cent. 
~ ■*  -gj.  ggnt  basfs.  Ten  per  cent  winners  punctuated 

— JThe  big  demand  for  mutual  fund  Insurance  share  group. 

, units  led  to  a' massive  accumulation  Across-the-board  gams  were  the 
o{j3|  of  cash;  which  the  fund  managers  order  of  the  day  in  the  service  and 
had  to  invest.  This  was  the  reason  trade  group.  Inter-Gamma  options 
T . . Tor  the  227  securities  which  could  ’ were  the  big  winners,  as  they 'gall  op- 

: ‘^iot  be  traded  due  to  the  press  of  Ped  ahead  by  26  per  cent, 
f' '.t;  buyers,  and.  the  lack  of  sellers. ; • - Some  of  the  most  spectacular  ac- 

Keeping  in  mind  last  Thursday’s  tron  of  yesterday’s  session  was  in  the 
'v1^-  session,  -.which  saw  408  issues  land  development,  real  estate  and 
‘decline  by  5 per  cent  or  more,  citrus  plantation  sector.  It  was 

yesterday’s  session  also  marked  the  L amir  5 which  provided  the 

? Hr?  • ■'  * ~ " . ’ “ " 1 

'"CLASSIFIEDS 

Appearing  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

2MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  BATES:  Minimum  of  IS  1.160*  for  8 words:  Bach 
~ : [additional  word  IS  145*  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS 
1 .400*  for  8.  words:  each;  additional  word  IS  175*  All  rates  include  VAT. 
^DEADLINES  at  our  offices  Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  — 10  a.m.  previous 
[day.  Friday  — 5 p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa.  12  noon,  2- days  before 
'publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 
[page)  and  all  recognized  advertising  agencies.  "Subject  to  .change. 


half  of  the  tola]  turnover, 

IDB.  Mizrahi  and.  Hapoalim  b 
were  ail  ahead  by  io.per  cent,  while 
Leumi  trailed  only- slightly  withia 
rise  of.9.8  per  cent. 

Bank  and  bankholding  issues  not 
part  of  the  "agreement”  were 
equally  strong  and  registered  gains 
of  10  per  cent. 

. Mortgage  bank  options  soared  by 
as  much  as  23 ’7. per  cent,  as  was  the 
case  with  Jaysour.  The  shares  on 
their  part  were  10  per  cent  higher 

In  the  specialized  financial  in- 
stitution group  Shilton  zipped  ahead 
by  22.7  per  cent.  Others  were  pick- 
ing up -gams  of  up  to  10  per  cent. 

‘ Ten  per  cent  winners  punctuated 
the  insurance  share  group. 

Across-the-board  gams  were  the 
order  of  the  day  in  the  service  and 
trade  group.  Inter-Gamma  options 
were  the  big  winners,  as  theygallop- 
ped  ahead  by  26  per  cent. 

.-  Some  of  the  most  spectacular  ac- 
tion of  yesterday’s  session  was  in  the 
land  development,  real  estate  and 
citrus  plantation  sector.  It  was 
Lamir  5 which  provided  the 


DWELLINGS 


PURCHASE/SALE 


JERUSALEM  - V ■■  , 

LOGKWG.mR.AKA  RJWfNT  m.  B*tavi a 
For-. July..  Exchange  for.  bouse  in  Brooklyn 
possible.  Write  Moshc  Fuchs  c/o  Luixraicy. 1 
m2  East  -3rd  Sv..  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  -UllO 

•JfU  TOR.  OLD  CITY-  View,  luxury,  three  . 
^bedroom,  available  Tull  or  pan  April,  Tel. 
[714137  after  2 1:00- 

TEL  AVIV 


NEW.  30"  CXS:  Magi  chef  oven/range/grill. 
Tel.  03-444965.  ; 

CAROL . B^ VS  clothes-,  -borne 

SS 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


NORTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rental*.  Con- 
tact specialists:  Imer-Israd.  Td.  03-394141. 


ENGLISH  SECRETARIES,  accountants, 
engineers.  Sterling  .Employment  Agency.  03- 
9229542:  . 


i n m i m r i n i 


INT’L  SHIPPING 


INSURANCE 


[LOWEST  RATES,  household,  business,  car 
■qi^ance.  Free  quote  in  English.  GOSHEN— 
03-340856.  - 


OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.,  expen  reliable 
movers  with  35  years*  experience,  professional 
- packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rates 
Tor  USA.  South  Africa.  UK.  operating  aD  over 
Israel.  Best  insurance  rates  oo  the  market.  Tel. 
Haifa  04-523227  [3  lines).  Td  Aviv  03-296125. 
03-2995*2  (evenings  03-483032).  • 


UniTSD  miZRAHI  BAHK  # 


COMPARE.  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS  MORE 


DOLLAR  PAZ"  AND  EURO  PAZ'  PRICES 

IE3SB2S3 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


FOR  253M 


••  .-SALE 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES  GSUSOI 


USA.  ’DOLLAR 

GREAT  BRITAIN  STERLING 


GERMANY 

FRANCE 

[HOLLAND 

SWITZERLAND 

SWEDEN 

NORWAY 

DENMARK 

"Inland  --- 

CANADA., 


AUSTRALIA 


MARK 

FRANC 

GULDEN 

FRANC 

KRONA 

.KRONE 

KRONE 

MARK 

DOLUVR 

DOLLAR 


SOUTH.  AFRICA  RAND 


1 

TA] 

LY- 

ap; 

>— 

148-5830  150.4370 
212.5925  215.2453 
56.2026  56.9040 

18.2422  18.4699 

49.8517  50.4737 

68.1573  69.0178 

.19.0101  19.2473 

19.5503  19.7943 

15.3471  ...  .15.5386 
26.0644  -26.3897 
116.5356  117.9898 
139.4229  141.1626  • 
1 IP-2097  120.6972 


147.2700  .152.5000 
210.7100  218.2000 
55.7000'  57.6800 
17.4400  18.7200 

49.4100  51.1700 

67.5500  69.9500 

18.5900  19.5100 

19.1200  • 20.0700 
. 15.0100  15.7500 

25.4900  26.7500 

1(4.5800  119.6100 
1 332!  100  144.3900 
100.4300  127.4900 


27.5102 

779:7546 

905877 


27.8535 

80.7499'' 

92.I23K 


655.8656  665,06)9  I 651.0600  674.1800 


4 AHUZAT  BAYIT  ST.,  TEL  AVIV, 

TEL.  629414,  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  BRANCHES- 


UMTED  miZRAHI  DAHH 


pyrotechnics  with  a 49.7  per  cent 
gain.  The  Lamir  I shares  will  trade 
loday  without  any  price  restrictions 
and  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
matching  the  performance  of  the  5 
shares,  Israel  Citrus  : Plantation 
could  noi  match  Lamir's  perfor- 
mance. but  nevertheless  it  garnered 
a 37  per  cent  gain. 

Industrials  experienced  strong 
demand  and  the  various  securities 
were  either  marked  as  '*  buyers 
only”  or  advanced  by  10  per  cent. 

In  the  high-technology  group 
shares  saw  some  goodly  rises.  Elbit 
. was  up  9.4  per  cent,  while  Eron 
scored  a 10  per  cent  risei  Aril 
picked  up  9.5  per  cent. 

In  the  aviation  group  the  T.A.T. 
shares  were  10  per  cent  higher. 

Dafron  I joined  the  big  winners 
as  it  spurted  ahead  by  31 .8  per  cent. 
Poliak  5 was  up  22.5  per  cent. 

Clal  Industries  reacted  to  heavy 
demand  and  tacked  on  10.1  per 
cent. 

Investment  company  issues  also 
responded  to  heavy  buying  pres- 
sures and  prices  advanced  mostly  by 
10  per  cent.  The  big  winner  in  the 
group  was  Piryon  Investments, 
whose  shares  advanced  by  39.4  per 
cent. 

Nearly  all  oil  issues  were  “buyers 
only”  and  reflected  the  thin  market 
conditions  in  this  particular  sector. 

The  index-linked  bond  market 
was  either  stable  or  reflected 
moderate  advances. 

The  Israel  lighterage  Corporation 
announced  that  it  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Isrop  S.A.  to  buy 
from  it  shares  of  the  Israel  Corpora- 
tion. The  shares  in  the  transaction 
represent  1 7. 16  per  cent  of  the  share 
capital  and  17.7  per  cent  of  the 
voting  control  in  the  Israel  Corpora- 
tion. The  value  of  the  transaction 
has  been  established  at  SI4  million, 
of  which  Sim.  was  in  cash,  S4m.  due 
at  the  beginning  of  this  May,  and 
S9m.  in  semi-annual  payments 
beginning  with  January  l,  1985. 
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FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

23.3.84 

Yesterday's  foreign  exchange  rates 

against  the  Israel  Shekel,  for 

OE.  dollar  transactions  under  S3 ,000 

end  transactions  of  other  currencies 

under  the  equivalent  of  S5QQ. 
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Textiles  and  Clothing 


art  trading 


Israel  Lands  Administration 
Central  District 


. KfarYooa 
Local  Council 


Ministry  of  Construction 
and  Housing 
Central  District 


Arim.  Municipal 
Development  Company,  Ltd. 


Build  Your  Home  in  K£ar  Yana 

<n  coopera,™  wrth  Ihe  Kter  Yon.. *41  Council.  Arim.  sod  ft.  Minfoy  .r  lou,ir»3  and  ^ 

Administration  announces  registration  for.  the  above  scheme,  umiar  winch  3 1 pto 

' 1.  2S  plots  for  building.  22  single-family  units.  . > 

2.  9 two-family,  half-plots  for  building  9 Two-family  units  with  a common  wall. 

Registration  will  be  held  at  the  office®  of  Kfar  Yona  Local  Council  Registration  will  begin 
Tuesday,  March  27. 1984a 1 9.00  a.m.  and  will  close  at  11 .00  a.m.  on  Monday.  April  1 6, 1384. 

Further  particulars  and  a detailed  prospectus  ara  available'  at  Kfar  Ybne  Local  Council.  • 
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ARENS  REMARKS 


* (Continued  from  Pqp  One) 

curately  reported  in  the  same  arti- 
cle. The  defence  minister  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  Peres  was 
’“worse  than  he  appears."  In  fact, 
however,  Arens  said  that  Peres  is 
one  of  the  politicians  “who  appears 
worse  than  he  is.” 

“Somewhere  in  the  processing  of 
the  story  the  words  were  accidental- 
ly transposed.”  Franks  said. 

’ Klein  added:  “I  have  fuD  con- 
fidence in  the  accuracy  of  Lucinda 
Franks’  reporting.  I naturally  regret 
the  editing  transposition  that  occur- 
red in  the  Shimon  Peres  quote  but 
in  all  other  respects  I stand  behind 
her  story.” 

In  the  article,  Arens  was  quoted 
as  having  said  of  Weinberger 
“Caspar  Weinberger  has  his  view, 
and  he  just  won’t  budge.  He  thinks 
Israel  b just  one  of  many  countries 
in  thi.  Middle  East,  and  that  all  of 
them  should  be  given  equal  time 
and  consideration.  He  has  a lot  of 
hangups  about  his  Jewishness.  We 
got  him  to  Israel  once,  he  had  never 
been  there,  and  took  him  to  Yad 
Vashem.  When  we  went  into  the 
hail  where  all  the  names  of  the  con- 
centration camps  are  etched  in 
stone*  we  told  him  that  since  his 


grandfather  was  Jewish,  he  would 
be  considered  a Jew  according  to 
the  Nazi  racial  laws.  We  watched 
his  face  for  a reaction  and  there  was 
none. 

“Now  (Secretary  of  State 
George)  Shultz  is  different.  He’s  a 
decent  man  and  a man  of  values. 
You  can  talk  to  him.  He’s  not  like  a 
brick  wall,  like  some  of  those  State 
Department  Arabists.  We  brought 
him  a long  way  in  understanding 
particular  problems  of  die  Middle 
East  — which  is  not  the  Middle 
West,  as  some  Americans  imagine. 
We  were  all  worried  when  he  was 
appointed  because  of  his  Bechtel 
connection.  The  Arabs  he  was  used 
to  dealing  with  were  reasonable 
businessmen.  But  Shultz  is  a smart 
man  and  he  realized  after  going  to 
some  of  these  countries,  like  Syria, 
that  he  was  dealing  with  a different 
breed  — persons  that  would  smile  at 
you  and  then  stab  you  in  the  back. 
He  realized  that  many  of  these  peo- 
ple are  crazy  and  cannot  be 
trusted."  . 

Regarding  the  alleged  Yad 
Vashem  quotes,  Arens  added: 
•These  are  just  outrageous." 

There  was  no  immediate  reaction 
from  Weinberger  or  the  Pentagon. 
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Peace  at  five 


MOST  of  the  political  events  which  contemporary  commen- 
tators elevate  by  calling  them  “historical”  turn  out,  in 
retrospect,  not  to  deserve  that  appellation.  The  peace  treaty 
between  Israel  and  Egypt  signed  five  years  ago  today  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  exceptions  to  this  rule,  even  if  the  peace  has 
not,  so  far,  become  what  either  party  to  it  expected  and  hoped 
for. 

Egypt,  under  the  leadership  of  Anwar  Sadat,  hoped  to 
remain  the  pacemaker  in  shaping  the  course  of  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  Conscious  of  the  political  — indeed,  the 
■ historical  — weight  of  the  decision  to  accord  Israel  legitimacy, 
to  abandon  the  effort  to  subdue  the  Zionist  state  by  force  or  to 
compel  it  to  yield  to  Arab  demands,  Sadat  embarked  upon  a 
course  of  attaining  his  goals  by  diplomatic  means. 

Recognition  of  Israel,  not  only  de facto,  but  de  jure;  accep- 
tance not  only  of  its  existence  as  a fact,  but  of  its  right  to  exist, 
was  the  necessary  corollary.  That  recognition  was  what  Sadat 
called  the  breaking  down  of  the  psychological  barriers  bet- 
ween the  countries,  which  he  initiated  by  his  visit  to  Jerusalem 
in  November  1977  and  concluded  with  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords and  the  peace  treaty  signed  five  years  ago. 

It  is  this  recognition,  this  acceptance  of  Israel's  legitimacy, 
which  gives  lasting  historical  significance  to  the  tripartite 
handclasp  between  Sadat,  Menachem  Begin  and  Jimmy  Car- 
ter five  years  ago  on  the  lawn  of  the  White  House. 

This  recognition  — a goal  for  which  Israel  struggled  for 
more  than  three  decades  — remains  irreversible,  and  unaffec- 
ted by  the  disappointment  of  Egypt  and  Israel  that  the  peace 
momentum  has  ground  down. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Begin,  Israel  hoped  to  nudge 
Egypt  into  a separate  peace,  into  neutralizing  the  leading  Arab 
nation  militarily  and  politically  in  exchange  for  the  return  of 
Sinai  and  the  economic  advantages  of  non-belligerency  and 
access  to  American  aid.  The  hope  was  that  other  Arab  coun- 
tries would  in  time  follow  Egypt's  lead  and  abandon  the  vain 
attempt  to  destroy  Israel  by  force,  leaving  diplomacy  as  the 
only  course  — and  that  such  a process  could  evolve  without 
Israel’s  yielding  on  the  problem  of  the  Palestinians. 

The  disappointment  and  frustration  with  the  present  state  of 
the  peace  in  both  Cairo  and  Jerusalem  reflects  the  fact  that 
neither  side  sufficiently  understood  the  goals,  motivations  and 
constraints  of  the  other.  The  late  Sadat,  acting  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Begin  was  a strong  leader  and  that  a strong  leader 
can  be  made  to  yield  what  a weaker  government  cannot,  mis- 
understood Begin’s  ideological  commitments  and  political 
constraints.  Begin,  assuming  that  Sadat  was  tired  of  bleeding 
Egypt  for  the  sake  of  the  Palestinians,  believed  that  Egypt 
would  de  facto  settle  for  a separate  peace  and  abandon  its 
leading  role  in  the  Arab  world. 

Of  the  three  architects  of  the  peace  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  one  is  dead,  the  other  has  become  a recluse,  and  the 
third  is  off  the  political  stage.  The  peace  process,  such  as  it  is, 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  others.  Basic  interests  and  short-term 
political  considerations  will  no  longer  be  swept  aside  by  the 
historic  vision  of  the  leaders  who  made  the  initial 
breakthrough. 

There  is,  however,  an  asymmetry  in  the  genuine  long-term 
interests  of  the  two  countries  that  should  shape  the  peace  bet- 
ween them.  Egypt  accuses  Israel  of  double-dealing,  of  circum- 
venting the  Camp  David  accords  and  the  peace  treaty  with 
regard  to  the  Palestinian  problem.  But  Egypt  is  certainly 
aware  that  on  these  issues  Israel  is  deeply  divided.  If  Egypt  has 
opted  for  diplomacy,  it  should  realize  that  refusal  to  normalize 
the  peace  is  wholly  ineffective  as  an  instrument  of  pressure  on 
Israel.  The  contrary  would  achieve  more.  Equally,  the 
freezing  of  the  peace  is  not  likely  to  help  Egypt  back  into  its 
role  of  leadership  among  the  Arab  countries. 

As  for  Israel,  it  seems  that  the  historic  significance  of  its 
recognition  by  the  leading  Arab  nation  is  not  always  sufficien- 
tly acknowledged.  The  same  holds  true  with  regard  to  the  fact 
that  a decade  has  passed  since  the  last  shot  was  fired  in  anger 
on  our  southern  border.  Instead,  all  too  often  all  too  many  note 
the  price  paid  for  this  peace  — the  price  of  returning  Sinai  and 
the  oilfields,  the  price  of  our  military  redeployment,  and  the 
like.  What  is  forgotten  is  that  before  we  paid  that  price,  we 
paid  with  human  lives  in  war  after  war  just  to  achieve  what 
even  this  cold  peace  has  given  us  — recognition  and  security. 

Moreover,  Israel  must  recognize  that  Egypt,  even  if  tem- 
porarily not  the  leader  of  the  Arab  countries,  remains  the 
chief  claimant  to  that  role.  Its  place  in  the  history  of  the  Arab 
national  movement,  its  size,  geopolitical  location,  and  military 
power  make  that  claim  a constant  Egypt  cannot  maintain  that 
claim  and  step  out  of  its  involvement  in  the  Palestinian 
problem.  Any  attempt  to  keep  the  peace  with  Egypt  separate 
must  fail  on  that  count. 

When  this  is  understood  here,  and  when  Egypt  understands 
that  a cold  peace  is  the  opposite  of  wisdom,  the  hopes  ignited 
five  years  ago  will  obtain  more  tangible  fulfilment. 
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MOUNTAIN  SICK.- 
NESS,  a bout  of 

nausea  and  headache  that 

afflicts  mountain  climbers  and 
others  who  travel  to  high  altitudes, 
may  be  prevented  by  a common 
steriod  drug,  according  to  a recent 
study. 

Doctors  found  that  men  were 
able  to  avoid  die  illness  if  they  were 
given  the  drug  Dexamethasone  a 
day  before  they  were  exposed  to 
simulated  heights  in  a chamber  with 
low  air  pressure. 

The  chamber  mimics  the  effects 


of  being  at  4,575  metres  and  or- 
dinarily makes  people  sick  about 
three-quarters  of  the  time. 

However,  the  researchers  urged 
that  use  of  their  findings  for 
travelers  “should  be  made  very 
cautiously”  and  they  suggested 
further  study  to  make  sure  the  treat- 
ment  works  at  genuine  high 
altitudes. 

The  study,  directed  by  Dr.  T. 
Scott  Johnson  of  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  in  Boston,  was  published 
recently  in  The  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicate. 
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Lilliputian  pressure 


By  SRAYA  SHAPIRO 


POOR  Ezer  Weizman.  He  has  learn- 
ed nothing  of  the  democratic 
process  (Knesset  style)  despite  his 
years  in  the  cabinet,  and  he  has 
forgotten  nothing  of  the  glorious 
years  be  spent  in  the  armed  forces. 
In  announcing  the  other  day  his  in- 
tention to  run  In  the  elections,  he  in- 
timated that  his  list  would  comprise 
first-rate  technocrat,  people  who 
can  do  things.  The  palavers  of  the 
professional  parliamentarians  make 
him  sick. 

B ut  parliament  is  the  place  where 
people  make  speeches.  It  is  the 
government  that  is  supposed  to  do 
things,  to  rule.  The  parliamen- 
tarians (British  style)  watch  over  the 
government,  castigate  its  actions  if 
they  are  in  the  opposition,  support  it 
with  their  votes  if  they  happen  to 
belong  to  the  ruling  party.  No 
government  may  act  without 
parliamentary  approval;  the  back- 
benchers perform  a great  duty  to 
the  country  just  by  assuring  the  ex- 
ecutive's ability  to  perform. 

Things  are  different  in  the  army. 
Basic  training  produces  among  the 
soldiers  uniformity  of  reaction,  and 
the  commanding  officer  may  count 


on  his  orders  being  obeyed;  The 
grammar  of  parliamentary 
behaviour  is  individualistic.  Only  a 
few  people  have  managed  to  com- 
bine successfully  political  string- 
pulling  and  positive  action.  Ben- 
Gurion  was  a master  of  both;  but  his 
younger  aides,  the  Dayans  and  the 
Pereses,  who  performed  wonders 
when  the  father  figure  protected 
them  from  the  political  busybodies, 
fared  less  creditably  when  left  to  fly 
on  their  own  political  wings. 

It  takes  a lifetime  to  learn  to  play 
effectively  the  intricate  political 
game.  It  is  at  times  a squalid  game; 
straightforward  people  are  not  like- 
ly to  appreciate  it;  but  that's 
democracy,  and  the  alternative  is 
much  worse. 

WITH  LUCK,  Weizman  can  hope 
to  bring -three  of  four  of  his  com- 
rades at  most  into  the  1 1th  Knesset. 
He  may  be  the  sole  member  of  the 
group  to  join  the  cabinet,  that  is,  to 
take  an  executive  position  — the 
rest  will  have  to  squirm  uneasily  in 
the  Knesset  committees,  raging 
over  their  failure  to  control  the  par- 
tisan pressure  of  midget  groups.  For 
a non-politician,  the  Knesset  (no 


doubt  like  most  parliaments)  is  a 
frustrating  experience. 

Draining  the  parliamentary 
quagmire  entails  not  its  abolition  (as 
soldiers  often  think)  but  the 
elimination  of  small  pressure  groups 
called  parties.  A.  practical,  and 
honourable,  way  of  achieving  this  to 
a satisfactory  degree  is  to  change 
the  voting  system.  Proportional 
representation  has  always  led  to  the 
disintegration  of  the  system  — 
remember  Weimar. 

Shimon  Peres's  noble  appeal  to 
the  electorate  to  choose  between 
the  two  big  political  blocs  only,  is 
useless  so  long  as  two  dozen  or 
more  “parties”  may  compete  at  the 
polls.  He  is  himself  partly  to  blame 
for  yielding  to  his*  restive  partner, 
Mapam,  in  shelving  the  electoral 
reform  which  his  party  endorsed  — 
other  culprits  on  that  score  are 
former  prime  minister  Menachem 
Begin  and  NRP  leader  Dr.  Yosef 
Burg. 

However,  there's  no  use  crying 
over  spilt  milk.  We  mil  only  have  a 
chance  of  electing  a Knesset  that 
can  work  if  the  contending  parties 
form  electoral  blocs  before  the  elec- 
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tions.  It  may  not  be  as  effective  as 
natural  groupings  formed  by 
regional  elections,  but  it  would  be 
better  thari  the  devastating  lists  of 


COALITION  cabinet  government 
in  Israel  renders  cabinet  cohesion 
and  responsibility  virtually  impossi- 
ble. Witness  the  spectacle  of 
ministers  who,  for  personal  and  par- 
tisan reasons,  publicly  criticize 
cabinet  decisions  — even  when 
travelling  abroad.  A disloyal  cabinet 
fosters  a disloyal  opposition,  one 
that  would  try  to  overturn  the 
government  by  inviting  foreign 
pressure.  Not  even  the  fact  that 
their  country  is  at  war  restrains  men. 
lusting  for  power  under  the 
democratic  facade  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  press. 

Meanwhile,  one  or  two  members 
of  the  coalition,  from  any  party,  can 
bring  the  government  to  a standstill 
or  threaten  to  dissolve  it.  As  a con- 
sequence, urgent  public  problems 
are  left  in  abeyance,  or  are  dealt 
with  in  a patchwork  manner.  The 
government  drifts  from  crisis  to 
crisis,  undermining  public  con- 
fidence and  even  public  morality. 
The  example  of  conniving  and 
back-stabbing  ministers,  and  of 
parliamentarians  behaving  like  alley 
cats  on  TV,-  corrodes  civic  .virtue . 

Whether  morality  - can-  be 
legislated  or  not,  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible to  compensate  for  men's  vices 
by  the  proper  design  of  their 
political  institutions.  Although 
political  reform  alone  will  not  solve 
all  of  Israel's  problems,  it  can 
eliminate  some  and  mitigate  others. 

WELL-AWARE  that  political  in- 
stitutions cannot  simply  be 
transplanted  from  one  country  to 
another,  sensible  observers  have 
nonetheless  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a presidential  system  of 
government  in  Israel,  comparable 


By  PAUL  EIDELBERG 


to  that  of  the  U.S.  The  proposal  is 
ironic;  the  American  Constitution  is 
closer  to  the  biblical,  or  Jewish, 
heritage  than  Israel's  .present 
political  system!  What  is  the 
American  president  but  an  elected 
monarch?  (He  was  in  fact  so-called 
in  the  time  of  Washington.)  What  is 
the  American  Supreme  Court,  with 
its  power  of  judicial  review,  but  a 
reflection  of  the  Great  Sanhedrin? 
In  any  event,  most  Israelis  would  be 
favourably  disposed  towards  a 
presidential  system  of  government, 
especially  now  with  the  decline  of 
the  minor  parties  or  their  absorp- 
tion into  the  Likud  and  Labour 
coalitions.  Such  a system  could  and 
should  be  implemented  without 
resorting  to  a constitutional  conven- 
tion. 

H*his  khotty  but  “not"  intractable  * 
problem  side,  the  most  important 
and  controversial  aspect  of 
presidential  government  is  the 
mode  of  nomination.  Before  ad- 
dressing this  problem,  one  may  dis- 
pose of  Jess  difficult  elements  of  the 
system.  First,  the  president  should 
be  elected  separately  in  a national 
election.  He  should  be  the  direct 
choice  of  the  people,  not  of  a party. 
Second,  he  should  have  a fixed  four- 
year  term  of  office  to  coincide  with 
a fixed  four-year  term  for  the  Knes- 
set. He  should  be  eligible  for  reelec- 
tion in  order  to  attract  men  of  vision 


and  facilitate  the  formulation  and 
execution  of  comprehensive  and 
long-range  public  policies. 

The  president  would  appoint, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Knesset,  the  members  of  the 
cabinet 

He  would  of  course  propose 
legislation  to  the  Knesset  (as  the 
government  now  does),  while  the 
Knesset  would  continue  to  exercise 
its  present  law-making  powers. 
Laws  passed  by  the  Knesset  would 
be  subject  to  a presidential  veto, 
which  could  be  overcome  by  a 60 
per  cent  parliamentary  vote.  (The 
presidential  veto  power  would  dis- 
courage hasty  legislation  on  the  one 
hand,  and  promote  greater  con- 
sistency in  public  policy  on  the 
other,)  In  the  event  of  jurisdictional 
disputes  between  the  'p  reside ntanti 
ibe  Knesset,  these  would  be  refer- 
red to  the  Supreme  Court,  whose 
membership  should  be  enlarged. . 

Here  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  inter-party  bargaining  and 
agreements  that  go  into  the  forma- 
tion of  majority  coalitions  would 
not  change,  and  should  not,  given 
the  distinctive  character  of  Israel’s 
pluralistic  society. 

LET  US  now  consider  the  most  im- 
portant and  controversial  aspect  of 
a presidential  system,  the. mode  of 
nomination.  (I  deliberately  avoid 
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THE  PERILS 
OF  SMOKING 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — I commend  your  articles 
on  the  dangers  of  smoking  in  Today 
of  March  4 

The  interpretation  of  Epstein  and 
Tamir  or  the  Technion  regarding 
the  correlation  of  smoking  and 
school  dropouts  is  misleading. 
While  the  correlation  exists,  there 
are  undoubtedly  other  factors 
which  cause  the  school  dropout, 
which  are  associated  with  smoking: 
academic  pressure  for  example  and 
attempts  to  reduce  resulting  tension 
by  smoking.  That  smoking  itself  is  a 
cause  of  school  dropout  is 
questionable. 

My  work  brings  me  in  frequent 
contact  with  children  with  serious 
academic  problems  associated  with 
failure  in  normal  development. 
Many  such  children  who  have 
serious  emotional,  social  and 
vocational  problems,  are  a constant 
source  of  worry  to  their  parents  not 
only  in  terras  of  daily  life  of  the 
child  and  the  effect  on  the  entire 
family,  but  for  that  time  when  the 
parents  will  no  longer  be  there  to 
support  them, 

A woman  who  wilfully  risks  such 
tragedy  by  smoking  during 
pregnancy  indicates  that  her 
priority  is  not  the  health  of  her 
unborn  child.  There  are  other 
safeguards  for  pregnant  women  and 
alt  obstetricians  should  aggressively 
provide  such  information  to  all  their 
pregnant  patients  and  not  leave 
such  information  to  be  gained  by 
happenstance  alone. 

We  in  special  education  would 
like  to  reduce  the  number  of 
children  we  work  with.  Pregnant 
women  can  help. 

5.  DESHEH.  Ed.  D. 

Jerusalem. 


THE  ACHIEVEMENTS  OF  DEAF  CHILDREN 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — After' reading  your  article 
of  March  12,  “More  money  needed 
for  deaf  teenagers,”  I feel  it  is  essen- 
tial to  state  a few  facts  for  the  peace 
of  mind  of  parents  of  deaf  children 
and  educators  of  the  deaf,  regarding 
skills  and  reading  comprehension  of 
deaf  children  in  Israel.  2 make  these 
comments  on  the  basis  of  more  than 
20  years'  experience  as  teacher  and 
education  director  of  Micha,  Tel 
Aviv. 

We  have  today  in  Israel  young 
deaf  adults  serving  in  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces;  students  attending 
or  who  have  completed  higher 
education  programmes;  deaf  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  all  or 
almost  ail  matriculation  ex- 
aminations; deaf  students  who  at- 
tend normal  high  schools  in  various 
trends;  deaf  boys  and  girls  who  at- 
tend regular  elementary  classes  and 
many  who  attend  classes  in  special 
units  in  regular  schools. 

The  majority  of  deaf  children  at 
age  seven  (the  age  they  enter  first 
grade  to  compensate  somewhat  for 
the  first  year  of  their  lives  when  they 
were  completely  cut  off  from  the 
hearing  world)  enter  integrated 
programmes  as  described  above. 
Most  of  them,  by  the  time  they 
enter  first  grade  are  reading  or  have 
acquired  at  least  basic  reading 
skills.  Many  of  these  deaf 
youngsters  are  often  described  as 
“hard  of  hearing”  because  of  their 
ability  to  communicate  well  through 


speech.  This  ts  a compliment  to 
these  deaf  children,  their  parents 
and  to  the  magnificent  head-start 
pre-schooJ  programme  of  Micha  for 
deaf  children  and  their  parents, 

There  is,  however,  a hard  core  of 
deaf  youngsters  who -cannot,  for 
various  reasons,  learn  to  com- 
municate orally,  and  have  various 
learning  pr&blems,  just  as  there  are 
hearing  youngsters  who,  for  various 
reasons,  have  learning  problems. 

The  education  of  deaf  children  is 
indeed  very  expensive.  Volunteer 
organizations  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education  provide  many  special 
services,  but  much  more  is  needed. 
We  hope  the  recent  drive  in  support 
of  volunteer  organizations  helping 
the  deaf  was  successful  and  that 
more  can  be  done  for  those  children 
who  need  more  intensive  help  and 
more  supportive  help  in  regular 
schools. 

Finally,  since  most  deaf  children 
do  read,  wc  again  urgently  plead 
with  the  TV  to  provide  more  subti- 
tles to  news  broadcasts  and  for 
children's  programmes.  The  deaf 
cannot  enjoy  radio  at  all.  They 
- adore  TV  but  without  Subtitles,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  them,  and  often 
impossible,  With  goodwill  and  a tit- 
tle more  efFort,  more  subtitles 
could  make  the  deaf  of  all  ages  so 
much  happier  and  better  informed. 


Herztiya. 
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details  so  as  not  to  encumber  intel- 
ligent debate,  on-  essentials.) 

Without  any  change  in  the  system 
of  proportional  representation  in 
the  Knesset,  let  each  party  having  a 
prescribed  minimum  number  of 
parliamentary  seats  nominate  a can- 
didate for  the  presidency  some  time 
prior  to  the  scheduled  quadrennial 
elections.  The  names  of  the  can- 
didates would  be  placed  on  a 
national  ballot.  If  any  candidate 
should  receive  a majority  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  electorate,  he  of 
course  would  be  president.  IF  no 
one  receives  a majority,  the  two 
candidates  having  the  largest 
number  of  votes  would  compete  in  a 
run-off  election. 

The  president-elect  would 
nominate  a vice-president  from,  and 
mth-tiie  'cement b&.-the. newly 
elected  epatitipn  tiU&wity  inth$ 
Knesset.-(The  vice-president  could 
be  the  Knesset  chairman.) 

. Before  continuing,  let  us  an- 
ticipate objections  or  difficulties  (so 
far  as  space  permits).  Because  ha 
election  would  < not  depend  on 
heading  a party  list,  the  president 
theoretically  could  be  a member 
either  of  a minor  party  within,  the' 
majority coalition,  or  even  of  an  op- 
position party.  Both  possibilities  are 
extremely  unlikely.  Nevertheless, 
that  a member  of  a minor  party 
could  become  president  of  Israel  by 
means  of  democratic  elections' 
opens  the  door  still  wider  to  wisdom 
and  virtue. 

A governing  coalition  within  the 
Knesset  would  almost  certainly 
form.arpund  the  president  in  view 
of  his  appointment  and  veto  powers.  ' 
This  would  furtherdirninish  the  pos- 
sibility, of  the  American 
phenomenon  whereby  one  political 
party  may  control  the  executive 
branch:  of  the  government,  while 
another  controls  the.  legislature  --  a 


Lilliputian  pressure  groups  ctaimaM 
ideologicalindividualisro.  >.  | 

The  writer  is  a member  of- ThI 
Jerusalem  Post's  editorial  staff.  •*'  , 

. not  altogether  bad  arrangeraent^y 
the  way,  at  least  in  America. 

If  various  parties  should  combinfe 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  cam 
didates  for  the  presidency,  thg 
proposed  system  would  not£* 
materially  affected.  Run-off  elaf 
tions  would  be  less  frequent, 
perhaps  the  formation  of  a coatitiaa,^. — 
majority  in  each  new  Knesset  would  . t 
be  easier. 

It  should  be  made  explicit'  that*1'* 
quadrennial  elections  would  be  fix-*  , , 
ed,  precluding  the  president. frooi sjjfj 
dissolving  the  Knesset  and,  conj-^ 
versely,  the  Knesset  from  overturn** 
ing  the  government  by  a vote  of  nd 
confidence.  The  salutary  cons* 
quences  of  such  an  arrangement  art 
manifest  The  government  could  ad 
with  less  distraction,  hence  wit$  : 
greater  energy  and  systemj  . 
so  vitally  important  for  a country ' 
like  Israel,  confronted  as  it  is  bj 
hostile  neighbours.  Secondly,'  the 
fixity  of  terms  would  make  it  (pore 
difficult  for  foreign  powers  to  i% 
terfere  in  Israeli  politics,  that  is*W 
play  the  game  of  divide  a impem. 
Opposition  parties  would  tend  to} . 
behave  more- responsibly  both  at/ 
home  and  abroad,  and  Knesset 
debate  would  be  less  acrimonious*, 
only  because  the  president  wcrfS  . 
no  longer  be  a member  of  that  bjefe  . 

His  dignity  and  that  of  his  office 
would  thus  be  enhanced.  AD  te  .. 
would  elevate  the  level  of  politioi; 
as  well  as  the  level  of  civic  virtue^ 
society  at  large.  "f 

The  above  proposal,  which  is  aim 
offered  for  heuristic  purpose^.  -- 
would  promote  cabinet  solidarity 
and  responsibility  on  the  one  hand,  - 
and  competence  and  civility  OfllhS 
other.  Such  a cabinet  couldjto  •• 
more  readily  formulate  and 
out  comprehensive  and  con^^t  . 
programmes  of  national^' in- 

significance. Moreover,  such>a 
cabinet,  working  under  presidential 
leadership,  would  dimialsn' 
dangerous  divisions  in  the  count#,  1 
divisions  exploited  by  Israels 
enemies,  while  undermining  the  - 
confidence  of  Israel's  friends.  . - ’ 
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